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Irevanp! unhappy Ireland! What 
a train of misery, moral and political, 
does her name suggest to our minds! 
She might be the bulwark — she is 
likely to be the bane; she might be 
the ornament — she is the opprobrium 
of the empire! And what she is, we 
have made her. England is chargeable 
with a course of either vicious or guilty 
policy towards her, from the first year 
of her subjugation. The vices and the 
errors of the British system were all 
imparted to the colony, and nurtured 
until they attained a pestilent maturity ; 
its blessings and its benefits were with- 
held; and the consequence has been, 
that a country rich in resources, which 
might have rendered it a splendid ad- 
dition to the power of Britain, has 
been, on the contrary, almost from the 
date of its conquest, a source of em- 
barrassment and alarm—a scene of 
“ treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

In one word, the influence of the 
popish religion upon the minds of an 
uneducated and imaginative people, 
and the opposition thence arising to 
British views and British principles, 
has been the most fertile source of the 
misery of Ireland. And to whom is 
she indebted for her popery? To the 
powerful nation by whom she was 
subdued, and whose arms were assisted 
by the spiritual authority of the Pope, 
who was induced to countenance the 
enterprise against her with a view to 
chastise what was called her schisma- 
tical pravity, and bring her under the 
dominion of the holy see. A fatal 
Success attended this undertaking. The 
ancient Irish Church lost its independ- 
ence; Popery, in its worst form, ra- 
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pidly supervened; and England is 
now experiencing the bitter conse- 
quences of her own devices, and finds 
that she herself is threatened with hu- 
miliation and dismemberment, through 
the instrumentality of that very system 
which she first introduced. An awful, 
but a righteous retribution ! 

Ireland was never more sincerely, 
more zealously, or more bigetedly po- 
pish, than at the period of the Reform- 
ation; and the new doctrines were 
— in vain to a reluctant or a 

ostile audience. The evil which 
England was able to introduce, she 
was unable to extirpate. The efforts 
which were made to recommend to 
that people the saving truths of the 
Gospel, when well directed, were feebly 
supported ; and when well supported, 
were ill directed. They exasperated 
when they could not reclaim, and laid 
the foundation of that envenomed ha- 
tred which no considerations of interest 
or policy could afterwards subdue, and 
which has not even been mitigated by 
measures of protective and beneficent 
legislation. 

The truth is, that we never seriously 
thought of conciliating the good will, 
until we had aroused the pride of that 
mercurial people; and then our efforts 
were regarded as symptomatic only of 
our fears. Every mitigation of the 
penal code was looked upon as a re- 
luctantly conceded acknowledgment of 
the claims of humanity and justice ; 
and instead of exciting gratitude or 
producing content, only served to sti- 
mulate the successful and energetic 
agitators to clamour for some new 
advantage. 












Thus the restrictions under which 
the Irish laboured, may be reckoned 
amongst the most prominent of the 
causes of the political discipline which 
they attained. Their very weakness 
was a source of strength, and the com- 
binations to which they had recourse, 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
rise from their prostrate condition, soon 
led to a concentration of power and 
energy which could not be easily re- 
sisted. 

Pitt saw, that unless the Union was 
carried, the empire would be dissolved. 
He could not contemplate a continu- 
ance of the storms by which the local 
parliament of Ireland was agitated, 
without the most alarming apprehen- 
sions. He saw in them the certain 
frustration of the only policy by which 
England .could be saved from the 
Jacobinism, both at home and abroad, 
which was “ compassing earth and 
sea” to procure her destruction; and 
the whole of his ability and energy was 
required to mature, and to carry into 
operation, the details of that important 
measure, which, by blending the legis- 
latures, might secure the integrity of 
the kingdom. 

He succeeded. Ireland became in- 
tegrally part and parcel of the British 
empire. Her factions no longer had a 
rallying point in the Irish metropolis, 
where they were enabled to give effect 
to their peculiar views, in defiance of 
the legislature of the sister kingdom. 
They were no longer embodied under 
the influence of antipathies, not more 
short-sighted than they were dangerous. 
Their flaming patriots no longer had 
the combustible materials to work upon 
which enabled them to produce so 
many formidable explosions. By mix- 
ing with an English parliament, their 
most dangerous qualities were neu- 
tralised ; while Irish ability had fair 
play, Irish faction was well nigh extin- 
guished. The statesman was called 
into action, the demagogue became 
chop-fallen, and the traitor paralysed ; 
and the country was no longer at the 
mercy of incendiaries, who traded upon 
national prejudice and popular de- 
Jusion. 

Pitt’s leading argument for recom- 
mending the Union to the Irish Pro- 
testants was curious. He told them, 
that their church must be in danger as 
long as they constituted a minority 
of the Irish population; but that, by 
uniting their parliament with that of 
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England, a local minority would be- 
come an imperial majority, and their 
church would thus be rendered secure. 
We have all seen how the prediction 
was verified. And, doubtless, if the 
protection of the church reconciled 
many Protestants to the union, the 
abandonment of the church must re- 
concile many to its repeal. If the one 
constituted a sufficient ground for a 
sacrifice of national pride, the other 
will be thought to furnish an abund- 
antly cogent reason for a reassumption 
of national independence. 

It isa misfortune, that the real justi- 
fication of any great measure is seldom 
that which can be advantageously re- 
lied on, in an assembly such as our 
parliament; and therefore a ministe1 
is compelled to put forward, not the 
views or the arguments which are to 
him most convincing, but those which 
are most likely to produce an effect 
upon narrow, prejudiced, and illiberal 
understandings. Had the Irish mem- 
bers been told that they were corrupt 
and factious—that the national interest 
was perpetually lost sight of in their 
insane divisions—that, so far from co- 
operating with the British legislature, 
a spirit was beginning to manifest 
itself, and becoming every day more 
and more predominant, by which they 
were rendered intractable and way- 
ward—and that the derangement in the 
body politic, which all this threatened 
and even indicated, could only be 
remedied by such a consolidation of 
the legislature as he proposed ;—had 
he said all this, he would have said 
no more than the simple truth. But 
it would have been said in vain: it 
would only excite the indignation of 
his hearers. Therefore, the advocates 
of the Union were obliged to avail 
themselves of other topics, and to 
make good the deficiency of solid rea- 
soning (for which their speeches were 
remarkable) by more substantial con- 
siderations. 

We say this advisedly, and not un- 
mindful of the vigorous, comprehen- 
sive, and statesmanlike speech of Lord 
Clare, which is a study for the future 
historian ; or of the elegant and even 
splendid essay of Sir William Smith, 
in which the real merits of the question 
at issue are discussed with so much 
ability and candour. The latter was 
but little heeded during that stormy 
period, when pride and passion had 
drowned the voice of reason; and the 
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former but aggravated, by its force and 
sternness, the din and uproar that pre- 
vailed, and which rendered the Irish 
legislature not unlike that scene of 
“confusion worse confounded,” which 
Milton describes, where 


** Old Chaos umpire sat, 
And by decision more embroil’d the fray.” 


No: the only effective ability was 
displayed by the other party ; and had 
it not been encountered by the weight 
of treasury arguments, it must have 
been successful. Men of the highest 
order of intellect, and the purest inte- 
grity, arranged themselves on the po- 
pular side; and their speeches and 
writings are referred to, at the present 
day, as models of splendid and ener- 
getic declamation. It was, therefore, 
humanly speaking, impossible to carry 
the measure, unless by means which 
honourable minds must loathe. The 
intoxication which in one shape pre- 
vailed, necessitated, ifit did not justify, 
the corruption which was employed in 
another. And the Irish patriots of our 
time find a reference to that corruption 
as available in exciting a feeling against 
the continuance, as Lord Castlereagh 
found the corruption itself conducive 
to the accomplishment of a legislative 
union. Its foundations were insecurely 
laid: it was recommended by consi- 
derations which are now acknowledged 
to have been base, and constructed 
upon pretexts which have proved un- 
founded. And the force of popular 
prejudice, which now runs against that 
measure, is fearfully strengthened by 
reflections upon the past, which lead 
men to believe that not merely the 
national interest was sacrificed, but the 
national honour was tarnished by it; 
and that a good citizen cannot more 
consistently prove his worth, than by 
concurring in the project for the re- 
storation of his native parliament. 

But the best justification of this 
great measure is to be found in the 
security and the prosperity, of which 
it was the precursor, if not the cause. 
As soon as the legislatures were united, 
it was felt in England that it would 
no longer be just to treat Ireland as 
a foreign country; and, accordingly, 
those commercial restrictions which were 
such a bar to her agricultural prosperity 
were removed, and she was freely per- 
mitted to export her corn and cattle to 
the English market. Thus she had 
the benefit of a direct and unrestricted 
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trade with the richest customers upon 
the face of the earth. There was, as it 
were, a pro tanto repeal of the corn- 
laws in her favour. Nor was that all. 
Her new position gave her, indeed, 
undisputed possession of the trade with 
England ; but Buonaparte’s continental 
system threw into her hands much of 
the trade of the civilised world. One 
of the most striking proofs of the ad- 
vantages thence arising, is to be found 
in the fact, that the annual net amount 
of the revenue of Ireland, upon an 
average of the three years, 1796-7—8, 
was 1,860,797/.; while in 1808 it rose 
to 6,174,561/.: the increase being 
chiefly ascribable to the increased con- 
sumption of such articles as indicated 
the improved condition of the people. 
There was a large increase in the im- 
portation ofall those commodities which 
ministered to the improvement of agri- 
culture, the enjoyments of the rich, or 
the comforts of the poor ; and in some 
instances, strange to say, a large in- 
crease in the importation of manufac- 
tured goods was accompanied by a 
still larger increase in the importation 
of the raw material—wool and cotton, 
for example— which was wrought into 
clothing for the lower Irish. 

In 1798, the price of a pipe of port 
was 45/.; in 1810 it rose to 90/., not- 
withstanding which, the Irish consumed 
half as much again at the latter period 
as they did at the former. 

“ Two circumstances,” observes Sir 
Francis D’Ivernois, “ attending this 
increase must be mentioned. For- 
merly, French wine was principally 
drunk in Ireland ; at present (1810), 
the consumption of this article has 
dwindled to twenty-three tuns per 
annum : port, which is much stronger, 
has supplied its place. In addition to 
this, a sensible change has taken place 
in Irish manners; excess in wine is 
much less frequent than formerly. If, 
therefore, a rich family now drinks less 
wine, and the general consumption is, 
notwithstanding, half as great as it 
was, it is evident that this liquor, 
though twice as dear as before the 
Union, is partaken of by twice or three 
times as many families as it used 
to be.” 

Increase in the importations of a 
nation prove an increase in her enjoy- 
ments ; increase in her exportations, 
an increase in her industry. We may 
refer to both tests, in proof of the ad- 
vantages which Ireland derived from 
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the Union. She was enabled to sell 
the productions of her own labour 
dear, and to procure the manufactures 
of England cheap. While the progress 
of heragricultural prosperity was raising 
the price of grain, the contrary effect 
was being produced by the extraordi- 
nary improvements which took place 
in the manufacturing system. So that 
Ireland enjoyed a double advantage. 
While England bought dear and sold 
cheap, she bought cheap and sold dear. 
The average annual exports from Ire- 
land, in the three years preceding the 
Union, amounted to 6,121,757/.; in 
1806 they amounted to 9,314,354/.; 
and in 1808 to 12,577,5171. 

It is curious that, for some time after 
the Union, the exportations of live-stock 
and salt-beef diminished, while those of 
tallow, soap, and untanned hides in- 
creased. ‘¢ The first,” Sir F. D’Ivernois 
observes, “in the proportion of from 
12 to 13; the second, of from 5 to 19; 
and the third, from 30 to 72. To re- 
concile these apparently inconsistent 
facts, we must conclude, that the in- 
creased consumption in Ireland of 
butchers’ meat has, at least, kept pace 
with her increased export of tallow, 
soap, and hides. And this agrees with 
that increase of her live-stock which, 
we have before seen, was to be inferred 
from the extended cultivation of the 
artificial grasses. The only sort of 
corn of which the export has decreased 
is wheat; of this, only one half of the 
former quantity has been exported 
since the blockade. May we not, 
therefore, fairly conclude, that the con- 
sumption of white bread, and of supe- 
rior articles of every description, has 
been every year increasing in Ireland?” 

But the powerful stimulus given to 
production, by the war-expenditure 
and Buonaparte’s continental system, 
could not last for ever. While it did 
continue, it called into action Irish in- 
dustry and Irish enterprise, and pro- 
duced a growth of affluence and a dif- 
fusion of comfort, such as were never 
experienced in any age, by any other 
nation in the world. The poorer 
country was, as it were, approximated 
to the richer, and had the entire be- 
nefit of English protection and English 
consumers. What would the Poles 
think, if their country could be sud- 
denly brought within a few leagues of 
the British coast, and if all the com- 
mercial restrictions were removed, by 
which their produce is at present kept 





out of the English market? Would 
they grieve at such a change? Would 
they desire to be relegated again to 
their former distance, and sigh for the 
poverty and the barbarism which had 
given place to opulence and refine- 
ment? Would they quarrel with the 
English because they were good cus- 
tomers? Would John Bull be re- 
garded as a bad neighbour because he 
was a good pay? Truly, no. It is 
for the Irish alone, under the influence 
of their agitators, to put evil for good, 
and good for evil; to regard the great- 
est of political blessings as the greatest 
of political curses ; and to sigh for the 
return of an order of things which must 
bring countless calamities upon them- 
selves and their country. Nothing but 
the stability of the British government, 
caused by the legislative unton, could 
have enabled England to maintain that 
firm attitude which set at defiance the 
embattled myriads of France, in the 
plenitude of its power and glory. And 
what the Union accomplished, would 
be undone by its repeal. Strifes, dis- 
union, jealousies, discords, would again 
distract the councils and paralyse the 
energies of his majesty’s government. 
Old antipathies would be revived: 
each nation would regard the other 
less as a sister than as a rival. Passion 
and prejudice would usurp the places 
of reason and common-sense, and the 
separate legislatures would be perpe- 
tually embroiled in petty disputes for 
peculiar advantages. It is, at present, 
the interest of England to promote the 
prosperity of Ireland. The richer 
country raises up good customers for 
herself, by being herself a good cus- 
tomer to the poor one ; but when once 
the spirit of faction was engendered by 
the conflicts of antagonist parliaments, 


national interest would be lost sight of 


in national distrust and national re- 
sentment. That identity in feeling and 
sentiment, without which it would be 
vain to look for measures of generous 
and comprehensive legislation, could 
not exist; and a discordant legislature 
would make a divided people. The 
advantages of their geographical posi- 
tion would be more than counter- 
balanced by the evils of their political 
condition ; and this great empire would 
exhibit a memorable example of the 
folly and the frenzy of man counter- 
acting the intentions of God, and abus- 
ing the bounty of nature. 

But we never could calculate upon 
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the Irish being governed hy sound 
views of their own interest; and it 
would be more especially absurd to 
do so at the present time, when the 
Reform-bill has thrown all the political 
power of the country into the hands of 
its physical population. This popu- 
lation are predominantly Popish, and 
have been trained up in a hatred of 
British rule, which only waits for a 
convenient season to develope itself in 
all its virulence. Trading politicians 
have taken advantage of the unhappy 
political temperament, and lost no op- 
portunity of inflaming and aggravating 
the prejudices and the jealousies of 
the people. Nor had the country the 
benefit of the presence of those by 
whom their insidious machinations 
might be counteracted. The gentle- 
men of property and influence were 
generally absentees, who seldom re- 
sided longer in Ireland than their ne- 
cessities absolutely required, and whose 
business was frequently transacted by 
the hands of agents, whose only object 
it seems to be to screw the last farthing 
from a neglected and impoverished 
tenantry. All this was grievously ad- 
verse to the cultivation of those dispo- 
sitions, by the acquisition of which 
alone could the government hope to 
maintain the country in tranquillity 
and allegiance. 

Under any state of things, the dis- 
content arising from causes such as 
these must be formidable. But how 
much more so when sedition has been, 
as it were, taken into partnership by 
the state, and the agitators have be- 
come invested with a kind of tribunician 
power, which enables them almost to 
dictate their own terms to an unstable 
and vacillating administration? The 
representatives of the people are now 
omnipotent, and their will must be the 
law. The question is no longer whe- 
ther sedition should be put down, but 
how it might best be mitigated by 
concession ; and the Irish have already 
gained too much by violence to betake 
themselves to peaceable courses. At 
present, the agitators who cry out for 
a repeal of the Union, are loud and 
vehement in their declarations that they 
have no wish to separate Ireland from 
the British crown. Few can give them 
credit for sincerity in this; but, at all 
events, in the great body ‘of their fol- 
lowers, the passion for repeal is not 
mitigated by any fears of such a catas- 
trophe, as they have been ever habi- 
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tnated to connect in their imagination 
the birth of Irish*prospects and happi- 
ness with the downfal of British do- 
mination. Thus alone it is, they fancy, 
that Ireland can ever become 


‘* Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem 
of the sea.” 


Whatever stand is yet to be made 
against the prevalence of this fatal de- 
lusion, will be made by the Irish Pro- 
testants; and ‘of them, we regret to 
say, that a large and an increasing 
number are every day joining the ranks 
of the repealers. In truth, the mea- 
sures of government have been such as 
greatly to dispirit and offend them ; 
and*we fear that a sense of resentment 
for the insults and the injuries which 
they have received, will weigh more 
with them in determining their present 
courses than other more legitimate con- 
siderations. If they have erred in 
lending a credulous ear to the wild 
schemes of the agitator, their present 
rulers have shewn no disposition to 
draw them back to the right way : they 
are the only party who are not to be 
conciliated. In truth, the only overt 
attempt at conciliation has been made 
by their former inveterate enemies, 
who are well convinced that, without 
their aid, the Union can never be re- 
pealed. The government know, or 
ought to know, that without their aid 
it can never be maintained; and yet 
they pride themselves upon repressing 
and extirpating every sentiment and 
principle by which the loyalty of this 
great body might be secured, and seem 
studiously resolved to drive them into 
the measures of the most reckless ene- 
mies of British authority in Ireland. 
This, we confess, is what most excites 
our alarm. With the Protestants at 
their back, we know that the British 
government must always be more than 
a match for Irish traitors. Without 
the Protestants, and, still more, against 
the Protestants, such can never be the 
case; England will cease to be the 
governing country, and can only main- 
tain the semblance of authority by yield- 
ing its substance into the hands of the 
disturbers. This, surely, is to abandon 
that country to all the miseries of mis- 
rule, and to insure the accomplishment 
of the worst designs of the worst ene- 
mies of British freedom. We will 
enumerate a few of the instances in 
which this fatal mispolicy has been 
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pursued. To our minds they appear 
to present a perfect system of mis- 
government, which would almost seem 
expressly instituted for the purpose of 
insuring the separation of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell, about six months 
since, published a letter in the Pilot 
newspaper ; this letter strongly recom- 
mended agitation upon the subject of 
a repeal of the Union, and was, no 
doubt, justly considered an inflamma- 
tory libel. Well, what is the conduct 
of government? Do they prosecute 
the writer of this libel? No; but 
they prosecute the printer of it, and 
give O’Connell an opportunity of ap- 
pearing in court, not as a defendant, 
but as an advocate, and of making a 
speech in which every thing which 
could be deemed offensive or dan- 
gerous in the publication that was 
complained of, was reiterated with a 
vehemence and power well calculated 
to render it ten times as mischievous 
as it was before. He cited the autho- 
rities of the learned judges who pre- 
sided in favour of his peculiar views, 
and read extracts from the speeches 
which they made in the Irish parlia- 
ment pending the discussion of the 
measure of a legislative union, which 
in some instances appeared almost like 
prophecy, and in all instances stigma- 
tised that project in language of which 
his own was but the feeble echo. 
Such a man pleadiag for such a de- 
fendant, before such judges for such an 
offence — why, no matter what the ver- 
dict may have been, the result must 
have been to him a triumph. In no 
other way could the government con- 
trive to give to views and opinions 
which would, but a little while ago, 
be deemed as chimerical as they are 
wicked, not merely plausibility, but 
dignity and importance. In no other 
way could they have enabled Mr. 
O'Connell to press the very best and 
ablest men into the very worst of 
causes, and to make, as it were, the 
very shrine of justice utter a response 
which seals the doom of the constitu- 
tion. Can men who so act be said to 
be honestly opposed to a repeal of the 
Union! Assuredly not, if their opi- 
nions may be gathered from their con- 
duct ; for they could not, in reality, 
be more industrious or more effective 
in promoting repeal, if the worst ene- 
mies of British connexion were their 
advisers. 
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A law passes for the suppression of 
Orange processions. We will not, at 
present, stop to pronounce any com- 
mentary on this law. We will not 
observe upon the impolicy of insulting 
a body of men whose errors were all 
upon the side of loyalty, and who, up 
to the passing of that act, would have 
laid down their lives in defence of 
British rule. We will not dwell upon 
the fact, that the law in question must 
be regarded as a penal statute against 
the Protestant population of the only 
tranquil part of Ireland; and that feel- 
ings and principles which, from their 
youth up, they were taught to cherish 
and to venerate, were, thereby, not 
merely discountenanced, but stigma- 
tised. All these considerations we 
will, for the present, pass by, and only 
observe, that the government which 
could pass such a law might, at least, 
tolerate a mild and liberal construction 
of it. If they found it necessary so 
far to comply with Popish prejudice — 
and we do not believe that any such 
necessity lay upon them; the bill was 
opposed by O’Connell in the house, 
who very properly felt that his party 
had already gained so much power as 
to be altogether independent of any 
such contumelious enactment — but if 
the government judged it expedient to 
make a law, by which Proiestants were 
interdicted from indulging in the loyal 
festivities by which they and their fore- 
fathers were in the habit of commemo- 
rating the revolution which seated the 
house of Brunswick upon the British 
throne, the least that could be expected 
would be, that such a law might be 
suffered to remain a dead letter, until 
some pressing occasion should call it 
into operation ; and that they would 
not visit with any heavy censure the 
magistrate who contrived to obey its 
provisions, and, at the same time, 
avoided irritating the feelings of the 
people. Now what is the case of Co- 
lonel Blacker? A party of Orangemen 
assembled, under circumstances which 
might be considered a violation of the 
act. They assembled peaceably, with- 
out insulting any one, or provoking 
any unkindly feeling on the part of 
the Roman Catholic population. The 
Colonel addressed them, informing 
them that the new law did not permit 
such assemblages, and exhorting them 
to disperse and return peaceably home. 
They obeyed his directions—they did 
disperse, and return peaceably home. 
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And he has been dismissed from the 
magistracy, because he did not disperse 
them with violence, or seize upon them 
and send them handcuffed, like felons, to 
the next gaol. Can conduct like this 
tend to make the magistracy respected, 
or the Protestant population attached 
to British rule? Would it be pursued 
by any men who were not madly bent 
upon promoting a repeal of the Union? 

We have stated Colonel Blacker’s 
offence as correctly as we have been 
able to ascertain it. The investigation 
which took place into his conduct on 
the occasion alluded to has not yet 
transpired. It was, we know, an open 
investigation ; but its proceedings not 
having been fully reported, we have 
had no other than very imperfect means 
of learning the real purport of the ac- 
cusation that was brought against him, 
or the real value of the evidence by 
which it was sustained. We, there- 
fore, by no means prejudge his case. 
The government may rely upon some- 
thing very different from any thing that 
we have been led to imagine, as their 
justification in depriving him of the 
commission of the peace. But, if his 
crime was, that he dispersed an Orange 
assemblage by peaceful persuasion, 
without having recourse to violence ; 
that he adopted towards them a con- 
ciliatory demeanour, and so won their 
confidence that he caused them to 
obey the law while they could not 
respect it; then we must say, that the 
government which could regard such 
judicious forbearance as a crime, can 
never themselves be found guilty of 
any great superflux of ability in mana- 
ging the concerns of a great empire. 
If O’Connell exhibited any serious de- 
sire to displace such a ministry, his 
conduct would savour both of ingrati- 
tude and treachery ; for it may be truly 
affirmed, that they have done almost as 
much to discountenance and disgust 
the loyal as he and his party have 
effected in exciting and exasperating 


the disaffected. Could he have more 
powerful co-operators in urging for- 
ward that measure to which he now de- 
votes his energies, and which cannot be 
defeated unless he is encountered by a 
very different species of hostility from 
any that he has yet experienced, nor ac- 
complished without bringing destruc- 
tion upon the empire.* 

The Irish Church was always consi- 
dered the strongest bond of British 
connexion: its clergy were a race of 
educated gentlemen, by whose con- 
stant presence among the people the 
worst evils of absenteeism were, to a 
considerable degree, prevented. To 
their own flocks they were the minis- 
ters of an enlightened religion ; to all 
others their demeanour was kindly and 
generous; and, if they had only been 
upheld in the assertion of their rightful 
influence, no other class of men could 
compete with them in honourable po- 
pularity ; nor would even those who 
most widely dissented from their views 
and principles have withheld from 
them the acknowledgment, that their 
exertions to promote the public good 
were scarcely less effectual than they 
were beneficently intended. How have 
the government acted towards this body 
ofmen? They have encouraged (for 
the fact cannot be denied) a system of 
combination, by which their lives were 
rendered insecure, and their property 
worthless. The hell-born bigotry ofan 
infuriate peasantry has been convoked 
for their destruction. Some of them 
have been inhumanly murdered ; others 
have been driven from their homes; 
others exiled from their country; all 
reduced to a state of the most helpless 
and pitiable destitution. Upon this 
subject we have before offered our in- 
dignant commentary, and will not now 
allude to it with any other view than to 
exemplify our position, that the British 
government are doing almost all that 
in them lies to promote the dismem- 
berment of the empire. Ask the most 


* The only other cause which we have heard assigned for Colonel Blacker’s 


removal from the magistracy, was that he refused to receive informations from an 
individual who was desirous of forewarning him that an Orange procession was about 
to take place. The ground of the Colonel’s refusal appears to us perfectly satisfactory. 
The individual who tendered the information had passed over another bench of 
magistrates, before whom they might have been sworn with more propriety ; and the 
Colonel felt that he would be acting discourteously, and even contrary to usage, if 
he countenanced a slight upon his brethren in the commission of the peace, by re- 
ceiving the depositions under the circumstances in which they were tendered. On 
that occasion the Colonel did not act alone. The other presiding magistrates fully 
concurred with him in the course which he thought it right to pursue; and we have 
not heard that they were visited with any heavy censure. 








determined repealer what he chiefly de- 
sires for the accomplishment of his 
darling object, and he will instantly 
tell you, the subversion of the Protest- 
ant church, and the humil ation of the 
Protestant clergy. And do not go- 
vernment seem disposed even to antici- 
pate his wishes, by their sweeping con- 
fiscation of church property, their 
wholesale suppression of bishoprics, 
and the grinding and oppressive taxa- 
tion with which they have visited a 
meritorious and a suffering body of 
men, whose injuries and whose mise- 
ries, instead of exciting compassion, 
have only been made an ogcasion of 
contumely, and an excuse for injustice ? 

Now, what effect must this have 
upon the minds of the present genera- 
tion? Has it not a tendency to break 
their spirit, to damp their loyalty, and 
to alienate them from British rule? 
These are effects which O'Connell, 
unaided by the Whig ministry, must 
labour in vain to accomplish. But the 
men in power, who affect to be hostile 
to his wishes, are proving themselves 
his best friends, by leaving nothing un- 
done to root out of the minds and 
hearts of the Protestants of Ireland 
every sentiment and principle by which 
his pernicious scheme might be re- 
sisted. 

Upon the rising generation the effect 
of this mispolicy will be even still 
more deplorable. A large portion of 
the worth and the talent of the country 
was formerly dedicated to the service 
of the church. This necessarily be- 
came conservative, and might be relied 
on in the hour of need as one of the 
surest defences of our institutions. 
From habit, from principle, from edu- 
cation, from character, the clergy were 
devoted to the cause of peace and 
order, and they were always able to 
bring a strong force of public opinion 
to bear against the proceedings or the 
projects of public disturbers. As things 
stand at present, no prudent parent 
would put a child into the church ; 
the obloquy which prevails against it 
is too strong, and the provision which 
it offers too precarious. All that worth 
and talent, therefore, which would have 
been conservative, will become anti- 
conservative. The friends of order 
will give place to the enemies of order ; 
and the British government will have 
tu struggle, not merely against that 
rabid race of ultras by whom they are 
at present opposed, but against a party 
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whom their mispolicy has detached 
from their interest, and who may, from 
being neglected and contemned, prove 
the bane, as they might, had they been 
duly cherished, have proved the bul- 
wark of the empire. And to what is 
O'Connell indebted for this prospective 
addition to the number of those who at 
present clamour for a repeal of the 
Union? Not, surely, to his own ma- 
chinations. Ile may excite and exas- 
perate the discontent; he never could 
pervert the loyalty of Ireland. No: 
when his ranks are thus augmented, 
he will acknowledge that he owes his 
most strenuous partisans to the tem po- 
rising measures of his opponents, by 
whose mistaken notions of liberality 
and conciliation the Protestant interest 
has been compromised, and Protestant 
energy rendered as pestilent for the 
overthrow as it might have been made 
salutary for the defence of the constitu- 
tion. 

Could any thing be more obviously 
useful for promoting the ends of good 
government than the residence of an 
enlightened and virtuous proprietory? 
Such were the Irish bishops,— men 
upon whose attachment to British con- 
nexion the English ministry might al- 
ways depend. If their numbers might 
be multiplied without any onerous in- 
crease of the public burdens, no mea- 
sure, we are persuaded, would have been 
more in accordance with sound policy, 
or more fully justified by its results. 
But what have the government done? 
They have diminished them: they have 
struck off ten from their number; and 
thus, at one blow, not only mutilated 
the church, but materially reduced their 
own influence, and deprived the country 
of a resident proprietory, who might 
be considered of all others the most 
pledged to British connexion! Infa- 
tuation could scarcely go farther! 
This was done without its being urged 
forward, or even solicited by the Radical 
faction ; it was done even amidst the 
scoffing and the hootings of O’Connell 
and his tail; who, while they were 
nothing loath to take advantage of that 
accession of power and influence which 
must necessarily accrue to them from 
this unprincipled abandonment of the 
church, were far too adroit not to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of con- 
ciliating, by sympathising with, its 
outraged and insulted people. “ You 
will not become repealers,” says the 
agitator, “ because you fear the sub- 











version of your church! How is its 
well-being at present cared for? What 
greater injury could it suffer, if a par- 
liament were to-morrow sitting in 
College Green?” Truly, those whose 
conduct gives point and pertinency to 
language like this, are the worst enemies 
of British influence in Ireland! 

The Irish corporations were, in a 
great measure, created by James I., for 
the purpose of counterpoising the in- 
fluence of the Papists. And we are 
borne out by history in affirming, that 
without their aid British connexion 
could not have been preserved. No- 
thing else could have neutralised the 
fierce hostility of a faction whose pre- 
judices as a sect and whose feelings as 
a party were all opposed to those im- 
portant objects upon which the En- 
glish legislature had resolved, and 
without which they could not have 
calculated upon a single year of tran- 
quillity or allegiance. Thus alone it 
was that they could constitutionally 
combat the policy of the Vatican, and 
counteract more insidious designs which 
meditated so much mischief to England 
through the instrumentality of Irish 
turbulence and Irish treason. Well; 
the policy of James was crowned with 
success. British influence was so tho- 
roughly established, that, not even dur- 
ing that bloody period, when England 
was distracted by civil war, could any 
serious impression be made by the dis- 
affected Irish against the little band of 
well-entrenched Protestants by whom 
it was so resolutely defended. This 
policy has now been reversed. The 
boroughs have been thrown open. Pro- 
testant ascendency has not only been 
cast down, but the natural influence of 
station and property has been so ma- 
nacled and circumscribed, that it cannot 
much longer make a stand against the 
continual encroachments of the popular 
constituencies. And the consequences 
may be already seen. A furious anti- 
British feeling begins to prevail, which 
must, if not checked, end in national 
ruin. Whatever James had done to 
cement and consolidate, the present 
ministry have done to weaken and di- 
vide. By the former, the intelligence 
and loyalty of the country was enabled 
to master its physical population. The 
wild horse was, as it were, bitted and 
bridled, so as to be made amenable to 
the directions of its skilful rider,— 

** Non equitem dorso, non franum de- 
pulit ore,” — 
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until our reforming ministry arose, who 
“ have changed all this,” and placed 
the rider at the mercy of the horse, in- 
stead of placing the horse under the 
direction of the rider. He must now 
go not where he would, but, Mazeppa 
like, wherever a furious and ungovern- 
able animal may please to carry him,— 
into the black forest of error, through 
the dark torrent of sedition, down the 
precipice of anarchy, and into the red 
sea of civil war. 

Could there, we ask, be a state of 
things more favourable to the wildest 
wishes of the agitator? Assuredly not: 
And to whom is he indebted for it ? 
Not to himself, truly. However he 
might desire, he possessed no power of 
bringing about a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances in all respects so much to 
his mind. No; our worthy rulers, 
aided by a reformed parliament, have 
been industrious in clearing the way 
before him. They have been perni- 
ciously effective in removing all the 
impediments by which the work of de- 
molition might be deferred or pre- 
vented ; and he feels that, so far from 
being checked or controlled, he is as- 
sisted and encouraged by their ill- 
timed and injudicious measures; and 
that what he could never dream of 
effecting by his own strength, he may 
entertain the most sanguine hopes of 
accomplishing through their mispolicy 
or infatuation. 

What is the education-project, upon 
which they so much pride themselves ? 
Simply a measure for arresting the 
moral improvement of Ireland. Pro- 
testant zeal had succeeded in exciting 
a thirst for knowledge in the country, 
and Protestant charity supplied the 
means of diffusing the blessings of 
Scriptural instruction. Of these the 
Roman Catholics largely availed them- 
selves, and were becoming every day 
more and more reconciled, in feeling, 
in spirit, in sentiment, and in principle, 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects. 
The priesthood of the old superstition 
naturally took alarm at this, and de- 
nounced the Protestant schools with a 
vehemence which in many instances 
produced most unhappy effects. Their 
agents in the House of Commons, as 
in duty bound, echoed their calum- 
nious misrepresentations ; and our wise 
and conciliatory ministry took up the 
subject in the very same spirit which 
has actuated them in all their other 
measures, and induced the legislature 
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to give its sanction to a system which, 
as far as any such system could produce 
any such effect, places the national 
instruction of Ireland in the hands of 
the Romish clergy. Their prejudices 
have been consulted, at the expense 
of the moral interests of those for whom 
the state was bound more especially to 
provide. The maxim, “ Do good unto 
all men, but especially unto them that 
are of the household of faith,’”’ has been 
reversed. The especial efforts which 
should have been made for the religious 
improvement of the latter have been 
superseded by an anxiety for the 
Papists, whose priesthood will permit 
them to take just so much of the 
instruction which is provided as is 
cenducive to their own views, and 
upon conditions which guarantee the 
discontinuance of the Bible as a school- 
book; and which thus deprive the 
Protestants of the only authentic source 
of religious knowledge. Thus, the re- 
quirements of those who should be 
regarded as a tolerated sect, is made 
the measure of the indulgence con- 
ceded to the professors of what is in 
mockery called the established religion. 
Error is made the regulator of truth : 
and our rulers have practically decided, 
that that form of faith which they pre- 
tend to believe most agreeable to the 
standard of the Divine Word must not 
be publicly taught in the national 
schools, lest it should give offence to 
its impugners ; that the Sun of Righte- 
ousness must be eclipsed, lest it should 
hurt the eyes of those ‘ who hate the 
light, and will not come unto the light, 
lest their deeds should be reproved.” 
What harder terms could be imposed 
upon the Protestants, if a parliament 
were assembled in College Green? 
Will any one say that a measure like 
this will not give a fearful momentum 
to the growing desire for a repeal of the 
Union ? 

The old grand jury system was one 
which, amid the wreck of much of 
their former influence, left the Irish 
gentry an interest in, and a control 
over, the local expenditure and the 
local taxation of their respective coun- 
ties. They were the judges of the 
importance and expediency of the 
works and the roads which were pro- 
posed to be undertaken at the public 
expense; and had power to levy such 
sums as were required for their com- 
pletion. This privilege conferred 
upon them not a little of dignity and 
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authority in the eyes of the people. 
Doubtless, it was sometimes abused. 
Individuals were found who endea- 
voured to turn to their own account 
that power of regulation and assess- 
ment which was conferred upon them 
for the good of the country. But all 
this might have been easily remedied 
without altogether deposing the gentry 
from the commanding position which 
they occupied: and this, in effect, is 
what the new Grand Jury Bill accom- 
plishes. The control and regulation of 
local expenditure is now, practically, 
taken out of the hands of the gentlemen 
of large landed property in Ireland ; 
and every single item of county taxa- 
tion may be checked and traversed by 
the meanest of the people. Could 
much more be done to disgust and to 
alienate the affections of the gentry? 
Is there any measure which would be 
more likely to drive them into the 
ranks of the repealers? In point of 
fact, many of them have already de- 
clared that they now have no other 
resource ; that, abandoned as they have 
been by the government, nothing now 
remains but that they make common 
cause with the people. The crown, 
for all practical purposes, has ceased 
to be the fountain of honour—the 
king’s government, a source of pro- 
tection. The road of popularity is now 
the highway to political distinction ; 
and those who aspire to be great or 
powerful must be especially careful to 
cultivate the favour of the mob. In 
such a state of things, will the gentry 
of Ireland long withstand the outcry 
for a repeal of the Union? Even if 
they did, what would avail their op- 
position? Other more unscrupulous 
charlatans could easily be found, by 
whom they would be driven with con- 
tumely from the hustings ; and the vote 
that proved their variance from the 
popular wishes would give a death- 
blow to their political importance. In 
truth, the Reform-bill has consigned 
Ireland to the tender mercies of a 
ferocious rabble; and there are many 
who feel thoroughly persuaded, that 
scarcely any state of things could be 
worse than the present. ‘ Could we,” 
it has been said by loyal and intelligent 
men, “ be, in any greater degree, the 
victims of mob legislation than we have 
been already? Has not agitation forced 
upon a reluctant ministry the emanci- 
pating bill of twenty-nine? Las it not 
accomplished a revolutionary reform ! 








Has it not, to all intents and purposes, 
caused the overthrow of the church? 
In despite of all that could be done to 
arrest it, has not the anti-tithe conspi- 
racy succeeded? Have not the govern- 
ment been driven, one after another, 
from every protective measure which 
held out to the suffering clergy any 
prospect of relief? Have they not been 
compelled, in every instance, to shape 
their course according to the popular 
wishes ; and whenever a strong neces- 
sity seemed to force them into some 
slight deviation from the direct road 
to ruin, have they not been obliged to 
retrace their steps, and implicitly obey 
the behests of their now omnipotent 
masters? How could such a state of 
things be aggravated by a repeal of the 
Union?” Thus it is that men of worth 
and intelligence are heard to speak ; 
and when that is so, what may not be 
apprehended from the intemperate and 
the designing? Ministers have brought 
matters to that pass, that O’Connell, 
even if he would, could not now back 
out of repeal agitation. As he has 
begun, so he must continue. The 
torrent which he has excited he cannot 
control; and he must either swim 
with the stream, or be swept before it. 
Assuredly that must be a glittering 
bribe which could tempt him to sacri- 
fice his popularity, and forego the 
receipt of twenty thousand a-year as 
Chief Agitator of Ireland ! 

Formerly there were various boards 
and commissions, every one of which 
was, as it were, a nucleus of loyalty, 
fixing individuals of rank and ability 
to a residence in the country, and 
attaching them to the interest of the 
government by whom they were ap- 
pointed. There were also various in- 
stitutions, which, among other advan- 
tages, produced the same effect, and 
would always have powerfully assisted 
in the reaction by which an anti-British 
feeling was to be resisted. These have 
now been removed or suppressed ; and 
if government had intended to signalise 
their zeal as the pioneers of the agitator, 
they could not have done so more com- 
pletely than by their suppression and 
removal. They literally seem to have 
had an anxious concern lest these 


things should stand in his way; and 
to have effected their extinction, or their 
transfer to England, lest he might meet 
any let or impediment in the prosecu- 
tion of his object! Could human folly 
go farther than this ? 
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The removal of these institutions has 
not merely operated disadvantageously 
by withdrawing loyal men from the 
service of government, but also by 
exciting a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
which it may be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to allay. The Irish are a 
touchy people: they are even more 
alive to insult than to injury. And to 
deprive them of a feather, upon which 
they prided themselves, would, in all 
probability, be felt more keenly than 
the loss of many solid advantages. 
The removal of their boards of customs 
and excise will be regarded as a kind 
of forfeiture of their characteristics as 
a nation. They are not merely injured 
—they are humbled by it in their own 
esteem ; and the foundation is laid for 
that popular exacerbation, which but 
too well disposes them to listen with 
greedy ears to the advocates ofa repeal 
of the Union. Could O’Connell desire 
a state of things more propitious to his 
wishes? If he were himself permitted 
to choose, could he dispose matters 
more favourably for the accomplish- 
ment of his darling object? The 
government are, as it were, his work- 
men, preparing the instrument upon 
which he is to play, and carefully 
supplying the notes and keys most 
likely to awaken the feelings of national 
prejudice and resentment. 


‘* He is but as the wind passing carelessly 
over, 
And all the ‘wild discord’ it gives is 
their own.” 


But, while all the materials for 
“ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,” 
are thus abundantly provided, until 
the Romish priesthood are made sti- 
pendaries of the state, the beldams, 
by whom the cauldron may be kept 
boiling, will be wanting. And the 
government, accordingly, are seriously 
entertaining a project for taking that 
powerful body into pay. When they 
do so, they will find that they have 
caught a Tartar. That body will use 
any provision that may be made for 
them solely with a view to the interests 
of their own order. The discipline of 
the Romish Church is almost as ad- 
mirable as its doctrine is depraved. 
Each individual priest is so trained, 
so educated, so checked, and so super- 
intended, as to be moved and actuated 
entirely with reference to the exigencies 
of the papal system. He habitually 
considers himself only as he is part 
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and parcel of that mighty ecclesiastical 
organisation which, even at the present 
day, is so widely extended over the 
habitable globe, and which, in times 
past, might be said, in a manner, to 
comprehend the whole civilised world. 
This body, we may be well assured, 
have not been inattentive to the pro- 
gress of events; which would almost 
seem, to a superstitious Romanist, to 
justify the belief that Providence is 
preparing the way for the re-establish- 
ment of their ancient ascendency in 
Ireland. And, so far from being de- 
tached from their ancient system by 
the lure of a government provision, 
should they accept of it (and that is 
doubtful), they will only do so in the 
confident hope of being thereby placed 
in a more commanding position for the 
accomplishment of their own peculiar 
objects. They will, doubtless, be glad 
to relieve their own flocks of the burden 
of a provision which at present presses 
upon them with no light weight; and 
feel satisfied, at the same time, that 
they are only, by so doing, securing 
their own permanence and stability. 
The pressure upon the purses of their 
flocks might lead to some scruples 
respecting their creed. A man often 
becomes close-fisted in matters of 
money, long before he encourages the 
growth of any scepticism respecting 
matters of belief. Respecting the one, 
he will “ strain at a gnat;” while, 
respecting the other, he may be ready 
to “‘ swallow the camel.” And the 
popish priesthood are quite sagacious 
enough to know, that any thing which 
enables them to withhold their hands 
from the frequent application to the 
pockets of their laity, must greatly 
diminish the murmurings and the 
questionings which might otherwise 
unsettle their influence over their 
minds. A state provision is therefore 
a thing to be coveted ; and nothing but 
a dread of exciting injurious suspicions 
will prevent them from making it their 
own. It may therefore be calculated 
upon, as a matter of perfect certainty, 
that, if the Romish priesthood become 
stipendiary, they will feel it almost a 
matter of necessity to be even more 
conspicuously and more intemperately 
revolutionary than they were before. 
They must endeavour to silence the 
suspicion of being bribed, by the vio- 
lence and extravagance of their denun- 
ciations of those by whom they may be 
suspected of having been purchased. 
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It is by this conduct alone they can 
counteract the silent encroachment of 
an opinion by which their influence 
might be gradually undermined : and 
we may be sure that they will make up, 
by their activity as politicians, for any 
want of interest which might be felt for 
their tenets as theologians. Formerly, 
the politics of the Romish priesthood 
were but ancillary to their religious 
belief. Now, their religious belief is 
but ancillary to their politics. For- 
merly, politics were the means, and 
religion the end. Now, religion is the 
mean, and politics the end. With the 
great majority of the Irish Papists, the 
desire of establishing the supremacy of 
the Pope is a matter of far less im- 
portance than the desire of accomplish- 
ing the repeal of the Union. We are 
firmly convinced that his holiness could 
do nothing more calculated to shake 
his supremacy in that country, than by 
opposing the present rage for the re- 
storation of their domestic parliament. 
Let him attempt this, and his weak- 
ness will soon be felt. His Irish ad- 
herents will shrink from a connexion 
with him, even more than they ever at 
former periods shrank from the terrors 
of an excommunication. Let him at- 
tempt this, and he will give practical 
proof to our position, that Popery in 
Ireland is but as it were the steam- 
engine which works the vessel of Irish 
treason, freighted with politicalschemes, 
through the opposing tide of British 
influence, to its ultimate anti-Anglican 
destination. This being the case, the 
priests must necessarily be incendiaries. 
They have sworn fealty to a system 
which is at essential war with British 
interests; and no bribe which the go- 
vernment could give could seduce them 
from their allegiance; nay, they will 
make any bribe which they may receive 
subservient to the defeat of the very 
object for which it was given. Our 
readers have perhaps heard of the man 
who carried on illicit distillation in 
Ireland, and who, when his still was 
near being worn out, went to the 
gauger to inform him about it. The 
gauger and his party came, and carried 
all the old materials away, and the 
knavish distiller received as much in 
the shape of a reward as enabled him 
to replace them anew, and to recom- 
mence his illicit operations. So ¢ 
will be with the Romish priesthood 
if they are taken into pay. The govern- 
ment will be literally supplying them 














with the means of undermining its own 
influence. They will be keeping up a 
body of men who will never suffer the 
embers of sedition to expire. And 
when these clerical bravos have once 
got fairly seated in the saddle of a state 
provision, those who have held the 
stirrup for them to mount will soon 
become sadly sensible that they have 
made them the masters of the destinies 
of Ireland. 

But, we confess, the consideration 
whicl, most alarms us is the fears which 
but too many of the best-intentioned 
of the Irish Protestants entertain, that 
the Redical parliament of England 
may play such fantastic tricks as must 
render a submission to its authority an 
almost intolerable evil. England, they 
say, is not what she was: an awful 
change has taken place in the councils 
of that once great and happy people. 
Formerly her men of weight and rank, 
whose property or station entitled them 
to respect and confidence, were amongst 
the most influential of her counsellors ; 
and, accordingly, her measures were 
founded in wisdom, and all the inter- 
ests of the state were wisely and be- 
neficently superintended. Under these 
circumstances, Ireland derived much 
advantage from British connexion; we 
were under a vigilant and benevolent 
guardianship, which consulted for us 
better than we should have consulted 
for ourselves. But as things now are, 
something very different must be ex- 
pected. The most that we can look 
for at present is, that England should 
do for us as well as she does for her- 
self; and what that may be, can be no 
matter of very joyous anticipation. 
No: it was one thing to be connected 
with England sober —another, and a 
very different thing, to be connected 
with England drunk ; one thing to be 
connected with England under the go- 
vernment of its mob legislators, whose 
only ambition it would seem to be to 
deviate as widely as possible from the 
policy of those who have gone before 
them; and another, with England 
under sage and experienced men, who 
felt that the established institutions of 
the country were inseparably connected 
with its ancient renown, and who were 
not more justly proud of the one than 
they were laudably zealous to uphold 
the other. Under these circumstances, 
they say, we see not the blessing or 
the benefit of a connexion with her, 
Bad as our own legislature might be, 
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it could scarcely be worse than that by 
which we are at present governed ; in 
which, be it observed, our Popish Ra- 
dicals have quite as much influence as, 
under any circumstances, they could 
hope to have at home. Loud as they 
clamour for a repeal of the Union, 
they are not the individuals most inter- 
ested in the accomplishment of such 
a measure ; for they know very well 
that their power is at present, at least, 
as great, and their popularity much 
more likely to be permanent, than 
could be calculated upon if their 
wishes were complied with, and the 
rank and talent of the country con- 
fronted them in a domestic parliament. 
The truth is, that England cares but 
little for us; and even if that were not 
the case, her own peculiar concerns 
press too heavily upon her to permit 
the appropriation of any considerable 
portion of her legislative labours to 
the promotion of our interests, or the 
removal of ourevils. Our demagogues 
in the imperial parliament are much 
more powerful for evil than our con- 
servative members can ever be power- 
ful for good. The Reform-bill has 
given the former a prodigious accession 
of strength, which enables them to rally 
the ill-affected of every denomination 
under their banners; so that they can 
almost compel the government to take 
a hostile attitude against the worth and 
the loyalty of Protestant Ireland. By 
leaguing against the administration, 
they are always able to obtain their 
own terms. We have seen, with dis- 
may, the progress which they have 
already made—we have witnessed an 
unprincipled and vacillating minister 
flinging, one by one, the best interests 
of the country, as sops, to the Cerberus 
of Irish agitation. And are we to be 
told of the evil of dissolving a connexion 
such as this; a connexion which sub- 
jects us, helplessly, to the tyranny of the 
very scum of Irish society—fellows with 
whom any real gentleman amongst us 
would consider it a degradation to be 
acquainted? No. Of the evils of se- 
paration we are not insensible. We 
know that they are many, and great — 
we know the national jealousies to 
which it must give rise—we know the 
nature of the hostilities of which it 
must, sooner or later, be the occasion ; 
— all this we know and deplore: but 
we feel too acutely the insults and the 
injuries which we have already suf- 
fered, and we see too clearly the cala- 
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mities which lie before us, to hesitate 
for one moment in making our election. 
Let the Union be repealed —let us 
have a domestic parliament. There is 
some consolation in thinking, that what 
we may suffer in that case will be 
brought upon us by ourselves, and not 
proceed from the hollow protection of 
pretended friends, or the triumphant 
malice of worthless enemies. 

Now, such are the views and such 
are the feelings against which we are 
especially desirous to warn the Protest- 
ants of Ireland. They are, we confess, 
the natural, but they are not on that 
account the less dangerous ; and we are 
persuaded that, by acting upon them, 
they will be only playing the game of 
those who would desire nothing better 
than their extirpation. 

The blessings which we enjoy, like 
the air which we breathe, are not no- 
ticed until something occurs to inter- 
ruptthem. The Protestants of Ireland 
little know the miseries they would be 
exposed to if British authority in that 
country were once extinct. At present, 
they are part and parcel of a mighty 
empire. The patronage of England 
fosters their agriculture; its power 
affords protection to their commerce. 
As long as Britannia rules the waves, 
the Irish merchantmen will be re- 
spected ; and such are the facilities of 
international communication now af- 
forded by steam navigation, that Dub- 
lin may be said to be nearer to Liver- 
pool than if those two places were 
continentally connected. The stranger 
who passes from the one place to the 
other almost lives upon Irish fare; he 
eats Irish bread, Irish butter, Irish eggs, 
Irish fowl, Irish beef, Irish mutton, 
Irish ham, and Irish bacon. Now 
which country is most benefited by this 
intercourse—the rich country or the 
poor one? the country that buys or 
the country that sells? We believe 
that no man of common-sense can hesi- 
tate for a moment in answering such a 
question. Beyond all doubt, the bene- 
fit is on the side of the sellers. The 
Trish could scarcely find better custo- 
mers. The English might be easily 
accommodated as cheaply and as well 
with every article of prime necessity. 
Interrupt this intercourse, and who 
must be the sufferers? Assuredly the 
Irish,—the Irish shipowner, the Irish 
provision-merchant, the Irish corn- 
merchant, the Irish farmer. If such an 
interruption actually took place, the evil 
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would then be felt, and the wretched 
sufferers would be ready enough to con- 
demn their own folly or infatuation. 
And if the Union were repealed, a dis- 
cordant legislature would be an in- 
evitable consequence, and British con- 
nexion could not be guaranteed for 
one single year. In that case, the 
Irish would be no longer favoured. 
They would be treated as aliens ; and, 
in all probability, a feeling would be 
generated on both sides, from which 
something very different from reciprocal 
benefits must be expected. 

This does not contemplate the dread- 
ful result of civil war. But it cannot 
be supposed that the sovereignty of 
Ireland, which England has now en- 
joyed for more than six hundred years, 
would be tamely, or withouta struggle, 
relinquished. In fact, the country 
would become a scene of carnage. 
England, by the aid of her powerful 
navy, would pour her myriads upon the 
Irish shores ; and we believe the very 
best thing that could befall the insur- 
gents would be their speedy defeat and 
subjugation. The longer the contest 
was protracted, the worse it would be 
for them. Their country would be 
wasted, their trade would be ruined, 
their manufacture must languish. Fa- 
mine and pestilence rarely fail to follow 
in the track of war, and those who 
were spared by the sword would be 
consumed by their greedyand merciless 
avenger. Let Irish fathers and Irish 
husbands think of these things, before 
they are induced to approve of an in- 
sane and desperate course of proceed- 
ing, by which evils so terrible may be 
brought upon their country. 

That Ireland should succeed finally 
in throwing off British authority is, in 
the ordinary course of things, not to be 
expected. But suppose she did, what 
would she gain by it? Worse than 
nothing. Centuries must roll away 
before she could be enabled to maintain 
her national independence. Nothing 
but a combination of other states in her 
favour could secure the inviolability of 
her territory a single hour; she must 
be a prey to her most powerful neigh- 
bour; from generation to generation 
she might be a bone of contention be- 
tween Franceand England, and become 
the cockpit of European warfare. How 
little would such a state of things be 
favourable to her rising prosperity and 
independence! Howill exchanged for 
the comforts and the affluence which 
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she at present enjoys, both in posses- 
sion and in prospect! Alas,alas! De- 
magogues never consider this. All 
these evils are hidden from the eyes of 
a credulous and misguided people. 
Having eyes, they see not; having ears, 
they hear not, the things which concern 
their political welfare; and they will 
not, in all probability, be awakened 
from the fatal delusion by which they 
have been influenced, until the flood- 
gates of public calamity have been 
opened upon them, and their ruin is ir- 
retrievable! May He, in whose hand 
are the issues of all things, interpose, 
in his mercy, to preserve them from 
themselves ! 

Compared with the disorders and 
miseries which we have feebly sketched 
(and no pen could adequately describe 
them), what are the present grievances 
of the [rish Protestants? The Pro- 
testants may rest assured that they 
would be the principal sufferers in 
the event of any upset of existing 
arrangements. They are the proper- 
tied class, and property in Ireland 
derives its chief value from British 
connexion. Let that be dissolved, and 
it will be, in many cases, almost anni- 
hilated ; and in almost every case it 
would sink more than fifty per cent. 
Who would raise produce when there 
was no longer a remunerating price ? 
And who could afford to pay rent, when 
there was no encouragement to raise 
produce? The Irish are under the de- 
lusion that what is at present sent 
abroad, would be, in the event of any 
rupture with England, consumed at 
home. The immediate stock on hand 
might be consumed at home at a ruin- 
ous loss to the producers ; but it would 
not be replaced. No one would consent 
to grow what he could not sell with ad- 
vantage. The landlords would be pen- 
niless, the lands would be untilled, the 
labourers unemployed, the artisans idle; 
and instead of fields waving with golden 
giain, the country would exhibit an ap- 
pearance of sterility and desolation. 
But “ England is drunk.” Ay, but is 
that any reason why Ireland shoulé be 
mad? England is drunk—the new 
wine of the Reform-bill has got into her 
head. But even already there are 
symptoms of returning sobriety. And 
all honest men may rest assured, that, 
as soon as she is made fully sensible of 
the delusion that has been practised 
upon her, she will awake as a giant out 
of sleep, and her uprising will be ter- 
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rible to her guilty deceivers. Let the 
Irish Protestants wait for this. The 


great and powerful nation with whom 
they are connected has yet an import- 
ant destiny to accomplish. The might 
and the majesty of Britain will not be 
suddenly overthrown. In evil hour a 
wicked faction have obtained a per- 
nicious ascendency; and, no doubt, 
great mischief has been done. But it 
will not be so always. The heart of 
the nation is still sound ; and nothing 
could retard the reaction, which we feel 
persuaded is at hand, more than a des- 
perate alliance between the Irish Pro- 
testants and the repealers. “ Let pa- 
tience have her perfect work,” and 
they will find that the return of better 
times is not very far distant. They 
have been persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed. And 
the sufferings of the present time may, 
and in all probability will, prove but 
the harbingers of brighter prospects for 
the time to come. But, at all events, 
let them not be accessories to their own 
destruction. They are now in the 
hands of God ; whatever they are called 
upon to endure is according to his or- 
dinance. If they bear it as they ought 
to do, all things will be made to work 
together for good; and, even in the 
midst of surrounding gloom, “ a light 
may yet spring up for the righteous, 
and joyful gladness for such as are true- 
hearted.” But if they be impatient, or 
rebellious, or disposed to countenance 
the headlong courses of the enemies of 
British rule, their doom is sealed. They 
will be abandoned to their own devices, 
and find, too late, that despair was their 
worst adviser. The guilt with which 
they would thus become chargeable, 
could scarcely be expiated by a cen- 
tury of misery and degradation. No; 
we hope better things, both of them and 
for them. Our knowledge of what has 
been, entitles us to augur better as to 
what will be. The Irish Protestants 
will not belie the whole tenour of their 
past lives. Even under severest trials 
they will persevere in their allegiance. 
The blandishments of O’Connell and 
his ‘faction will be displayed in vain ; 
his ‘crocodile sympathy will be truly ap- 
preciated; and when the day of trial 
comes, reason and conscience will pre- 
vail over indignation and resentment, 
and the strength and the stay of Britain 
will be found in the abused and vilified 
Protestants of Ireland. 
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UNA, THE FAIR MAIDEN OF VIENNA.* 


Wuene are the mortals who are not convinced 
That Cupid’s power is more than empty sound ? 
So swift and thick his arrows fly around, 

That even monarchs on the throne have winced 

At their keen points, and wished the little god 
One of their subjects, feeling they were his ; 

For not Olympian Jove’s much-vaunted nod 
Can shake our system half so much, I wis, 

As this same little wretch, who seems to take 

Delight in mischief, e’en for mischief’s sake. 


Hard is the case when a case-hardened heart 
Is placed within a lovely woman’s breast 
(That ’tis not often so, must be confest, 

Or half our race at once were doomed to smart) ; 

Cruel when young, at length she’ll be a scold, 
And prove a very excellent duenna, 

If fate, unfairly, let her live till old. 
But "twas not thus with Una of Vienna, 

Who had a heart as hard as heart could be, 

And form like Venus called “ de Medici.” 





She neither was a knight’s nor baron’s daughter, 
Yet had a gait that might have graced a queen; 
And so it came to pass, where she was seen, 
There was a most prodigious deal of slaughter ; 
For, though the Germans oft are deemed phlegmatic, 
The smoking students puffed her to the skies ; 
Some gazed in silence — some were quite ecstatic. 
She would have married one, had she been wise. 
But no— to wedlock she was aye unwilling, 
And seemed to know no joys but those of killing. 


Lovers flocked thickly round her; and a duel 
Was fought about her, by a brace of fools, 
Who should have been at study in the schools : 
She called them what they were, and still was cruel. 
In vain they sighed, and went upon their knees, 
And penned a multiplicity of sonnets ; 
Homage she took as lawyers take their fees, 
And cut their verses up to line her bonnets. 
And when at night they planned a serenade, 
She asked, “ What meant that hideous noise they made?” 


What could they do? Indeed ’twas very odd, 
They thus should love to wage a fruitless strife ; 
For each one might have found a fitter wife. ' 
These were the pranks of that same wicked god ! 
He had let fly among them with his arrows, 
Standing upon his favourite Una’s shoulder, 
Knocking them right and left, as shot doth sparrows, 
And shouting, “ They’Il be wiser when they’re older, 
Nor dream that he without a wound may ’scape, 
Who gazeth on a lovely face and shape.” 


* The circumstance on which this tale is founded is related in Portuguese by 
M. D'Oliveira. 
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Una, the fuir Maiden of Vienna. 


Una was Cupid’s pet,— for he had lately 
About the place had many a fruitless ramble. 
The German youth would either smoke or gamble ; 
Or else at some dry study plod sedately. 
This was not to his mind ; so he enjoyed 
Her triumphs hugely, and resolved to give her 
A long and free career, e’er he employed 
For her the choicest arrow in his quiver ; 
And send her off, in Hymen’s German carriage, 
To rumble o’er the ups and downs of marriage. 


So years rolled on, and Una still was killing ; 

Aud then, alas! her only parent died, 

Which hurt her feelings much, but more her pride ; 
For she was left without a single shilling. 
At first she’d not believe it; but to debtors 

The creditor soon makes conviction clear, 
Particularly if they are his betters, 

And have no relatives whom he may fear. 
So Una was compelled to leave her home, 
And meditate on where she next should roam. 


Her crowd of lovers thinned, of course; for many 
About the ways and means began to think, 
And guess that loveliest mouths must eat and drink ; 
And what was beauty if without a penny ? 
Yet there was one who looked in Una’s face, 
And prayed that she would share his home and heart ; 
Then pointed to his pleasant dwelling-place. 
But that vile Cupid would not use his dart ; 
And so the lover married out of spite, 
And Una went to live with Miss Von Strighdt. 


Now, Miss Von Strighdt was elderly and blue, 
And with an uncouth gait was wont to toddle. 
Some said that she hired Una for a model,— 

For she was fond of painting and “ virtu.” 

Be’t as it may, none took the pair of twins, 

And for a time things went on smooth and well. 

But here our melancholy task begins ! 

It is an odious thing for man to tell 
Of ladies’ failings: some have had a few! 
But, be it known, our tale, though strange, is true. 


And truth must have its way, and “ will prevail,” 
The proverb says, although we sometimes doubt it, 
Seeing how many folks get on without it. 

But, to the purpose,—turn we to our tale. 

Habit is second nature; and poor Una 
Had breathed so long the atmosphere of praise, 

That now, pent up, she seemed like shrouded Luna, 
When earth deprives her of the solar rays. 

And, since no lovers on her charms reflected, 

Felt sad and lonely, jealous and neglected. 


She did not study well the term utility, 
But had a sort of vague and random guess, 
That e’en her beauty was improved by dress, 
Which gave alone the stamp of true gentility. 
And now where’er she walked in homely guise, 





Although the beaux would stop, and say, “‘ How charming !” 


There was not that devotion in their eyes 
That erst was wont to be,——’twas quite alarming ; 
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Sad dreams perplexed her all the live-long night, 
And wishes to be rich as Miss Von Strighdt. 





Wishes, if fixed on what we can’t possess, 
Become a torment and a real privation 
Of comforts which attend our proper station -- 

A sort of suicide of happiness. 

And Una fretted, fidgetted, and tumbled,—- 

Wishing with Miss Von Strighdt she could change places. 

’Twas a sad thing such beauty should be humbled 
About such toys as jewels, caps, and laces ! 

Yet so it was,— poor Una scarcely slept, 

And in the morning dressed herself, and wept. 

















Yet all was cruelty within her heart. 
It was not for herself she’d dress ; — but, then, 
She’d walk triumphant forth “ to teaze the men,” 

And act again her strange unnatural part. 

She never dreamt of giving her consent 
To any swain who might “ an offer” make. 

No; with the victory she could be content, 

And feel delighted if his heart should break. 

To say, “ I must decline you,” was her pride, 

And see creation’s lordlings mortified. 




























With dreams like these, which could “ not come to good,”’ 
Poor Una’s mind on finery was set ; 
And soon, of course, she deeply ran in debt ; 
Yet at the glass in conscious beauty stood, 
Panting for conquest. And where’er she went, 
The men shrank back and whispered, and her ear 
Drank in sweet flattery. Then she seemed content 
With all around her ; yet a chilly fear 
Flashed o’er her mind, as though some future scene 
Were visible as all the past had been. 


And why was this? There is a narrow line 
Of demarcation between right and wrong, 
Which at a distance seemeth clear and strong, 
But when approached, most delicately fine ; 
And Una passed it, scarcely knowing when ; 
For Miss Von Strighdt had given up her keys } 
To her dear friend ; and little did she ken 
Her jewels were employed the men to tease. 
This borrowing was a system mean and rash ; 
But Una had resolved to “ cut a dash.” 


And so she did, though in a different way 
To that she dreamt of; for one night she missed 
A diamond bracelet from her delicate wrist, 

And dared not own her folly; but next day } 

Had one made up of paste; as clear and bright, 
Which she took home in reticule or basket, 

And (trusting to her friend’s imperfect sight) 
Deposited within her jewel-casket. 

And the mean fraud succeeded,— Miss Von Strighdt 

Wore it one day, and fancied all was right. 








To those who then saw Una, or who heard her, 
It would have been a tale beyond belief, 
That such a lovely thing could be a thief. 

Yet, surely, she who kills committeth murder ! 
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Alas! from honour’s path she’d stept aside ; 
And, of all foes te goodness and morality, 
None are more strong than poverty and pride, 

Which led her on, as with a blind fatality, 
To mystify her friend, and, what was worse, 
To borrow, without asking, from her purse. 


But, then, she said, she meant the loan to pay ; 
And so, for aught we know, indeed she might ; 
But, ere it was “ convenient,” Miss Von Strighdt 
Received a visitor, who came to stay 
A few months with her, Miss Von Ilumpdt by name, 
An ancient lady, and a near relation ; 
A most demure, precise, and stately dame, 
Who chose to claim the keys and Una’s station : 
And then sad mysteries were brought to light, 
And Una fled, disgraced, from Miss Von Strighdt. 


But, ah ! the Baron Von der Neckendocken, 
The head of Miss Von Strighdt’s most ancient race, 
Who held among the magistrates a place, 
Declared this breach of trust was “ really shocking !” 
And then he wrote a long and dismal writ, 
Neither for youth nor beauty feeling tender ; 
And told the officers he sent with it, 
To find out Una, and to apprehend her. 
So she was taken, and to gaol was carried ; 
It seemed a pity that she had not married ! 


The day of trial came,— and all too clear 
The case appeared ; nor could the nasal tropes 
And figures of the counsel give her hopes, 
Though many viewed her beauty through a tear. 
Justice was blind, as usual, but displayed 
A tint of mercy, since it was decreed 
In some old law, “‘ when prisoner was a maid, 
Although the course of justice must proceed, 
If, with her own consent, some one would marry her, 
From underneath the gallows he might carry her.” 


It chanced there was in court a Neapolitan,— 
A man who travelled much, he said, because 
He wished “ to know mankind, and learn their laws,” — 
A sort of philosophic cosmopolitan ; 
And he, of all he’d witnessed in that city, 
Felt most surprised at what he heard that day ; 
And thought that it would be a shameful pity, 
If so much beauty should be made away 
With by a rope, to dangle like a dog,— 
Yet he resolved to see the sight incog. 


The fatal day arrived — and half Vienna 
Was, through her narrow streets, in great commotion : 
For countless heads, like rivers to the ocean, 

Kept gliding on, with simultaneous tenor ; 

To see poor Una’s end went dull and stupid, 

The curious, learned, ignorant, and callous: 
And, lo! among the crowd came little Cupid, 
Who took his station just beneath the gallows. 
His late success had cloyed him to satiety ; 
And he “ lounged” there, he said, “‘ for mere variety.” 
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Some hapless lovers wished the German Ketch 
Would give the urchin an official cast, 
For his officiousness in times gone past ; 
It might have saved the life of many a wretch ! 
But there he calmly sat to view the crowd, 
And then a wicked smile illumed bis face ; 
He strung his bow, and by his mother vowed 
That he would try a shot from that odd place. 
“Whiz!” went the arrow by each metropolitan, 
And pierced the vitals of the Neapolitan ! 


It struck him just as Una he espied, 

Arrayed in “ all the dignity of woe,” 

Walking with measured pace, stately and slow — 
For not the gallows’ self could tame her pride. 
She felt she was admired by all beholders ; 

And at her toilet took especial care 
To seem to have forgot her neck and shoulders, 

In all their native loveliness, were bare. 

The man of travel felt he could not stand 
To see her touched by surly Ketch’s hand. 





So he ran forth, and claimed her “ by the laws 

Made and provided ” in so odd a case; 

And vowed that he would rather take her place 
Than she should fall a prey to death’s grim jaws. 
Now, as it chanced, in course of public duty, 

The Baron Von der Neckendocken had 
The odious office of suspendin gbeauty ; 

So, calmly, he observed, ‘* That fellow’s mad.” 
But then a shout arose, and people near him 
Said, ‘* Doubtless it is so— yet let us hear him.” 








We oft have heard of courting under trees ; 
Yet seldom under such a tree as now 
Was silent witness to a lover’s vow, 
With but one tendril swinging in the breeze. 
“ You must gain her consent,” a graybeard said. 
The Baron Von der Neckendocken smiled 
A grim, sardonic smile ; then shook his head, 
And with his meerschaum pipe the time beguiled : 
For he remembered what a tedious thing } 
It was a woman to say “ Yes ” to bring. 


The Neapolitan was one of those 
Who well might pass unnoticed in a throng : 
He was nor fat nor lean, nor short nor long, 
Nor dark nor fair; and, then, he had a nose 
A whit too long perhaps—and some might add 
His chin was too projecting. But who looks 
For perfect symmetry in man or lad, 
Unless ’mong statues, paintings, prints, and books ? 
What if his neck was not quite perpendicular ? 
Folks at the gallows should not be particular. 


But Una was. In vain her swain harangued, 
Spoke of his broken heart, and ample fortune. 
She said, “ ’Tis useless farther to importune ; 

Rather than marry you, sir, I'll be hanged.” 

And there sat Cupid, much amused to see 

His mischief prosper ; though, by one small dart, 





The Frasers in the Correz. 


lie might, for once, have set a prisoner free. 

Yet, perhaps, he feared the hardness of her heart : 
For there are hearts which adamantine prove, 
Impervious even to the shafts of love. 


Then Baron Von der Neckendocken blew 
A most enormous cloud, that seemed to cover 
The gallows, hangman, prisoner, and lover ; 
And those who knew the Baron therefore knew 
He was about to speak —and loudly cried, 


“Silence ! the Baron!” 


So, when he was seen, 


Like modern orators, he rose in pride ; 

And, quite oblivious of what passed between 
Ilis first and second speech, vehemently 
Said to th’ admiring crowd, “ And so is sur !” 


Now, whether Una was, at last, dependent 
Upon the fatal tree or on her lover, 
We leave each gentle reader to discover: 
Her exit, as we hear, was not resplendent. 
Wherefore, with due respect, we beg and pray 
(Holding her wretched fate up in terrorem) 
That ladies henceforth will not utter “ Nay ” 
Too often to the lovers who adore ’em : 
Nor, rash, the chance of time and fortune dare -— 
Since Neapolitans are somewhat rare. 


THE FRASERS IN THE CORREIT. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Attnoveu the half of the clan Fraser 
was not in the battle of Culloden, yet 
those who were there suffered severely ; 
and there was no clan more persecuted 
and harassed afterwards, owing to their 
extensive domains lying all around the 
relentless Duke of Cumberland’s head- 
quarters. Lovat’s lands lying so open 
and accessible, were completely har- 
ried, the habitations of his people 
burnt, and great numbers of them 
butchered in cold blood. The first 
time [ was in the Aird, I was shewn 
the ruins of a house, or rather appa- 
rently a hamlet, to which a_ horrible 
tradition was annexed. ‘There was an 
old white-headed man, a Mr. Chisholm, 
who told me that there an English 
officer of the name of Rowe, and a 
party of soldiers, violated seven beau- 
tiful sisters of the name of Fraser, 
daughters of Simon Fraser of that place 
(Dalseurach), and afterwards burnt 
them and their mother and house to 
ashes. But it is not safe for me to be- 


gin writing on that subject, for I always 
get so indignant, that I am apt to say 
things I should not say. 

Well, but though Lovat’s lands were 


completely harried, and his clan sorely 
thinned, the chieftains of the clan, al- 
though persecuted to the last, shifted 
wonderfully, both for themselves, their 
vassals, and even their substance. Their 
fastnesses about Strath-Errick, Fayers, 
and Kilbogie, were so impervious that 
Duke William’s soldiers knew they 
would not venture into them ; and if it 
had not been for the Argyle regiment, 
the subordinate and independent chief- 
tains of the clan Fraser would have es- 
caped with little damage. The En- 
glish soldiers could not keep a foot 
upon their hills, but kept scrambling 
and creeping on all-fours. They could 
not catch one pony, goat, or sheep ; and 
had it not been for the Campbells, the 
cattle would mostly have escaped like- 
wise; but many hundreds of these were 
secured and brought to the market at 
head-quarters. 

The Frasers were then a very power- 
ful clan, and, exclusive altogether of 
their brethren the Suttons, on a signal 
from Melfarvony, they could in any 
one day have mustered a thousand stout 
hardy soldiers. Nor even in this des- 
perate period did they ever submit to 
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their hardships patiently, or suffer their 
spoilers to go with impunity, if any sort 
of retaliation lay in their power. All 
the straggling red-coats, looking after 
plunder, they popped quietly off, 
stripped them of their jackets, and 
tossed them into Foyers or Loch Ness, 
always observing in Gaelic, “ You will 
not soon come back to plague us 
again.” 

They had not been uniformly correct 
in this remark, if the following singular 
traditionary story be at all true. There 
were two gentlemen of the name of 
Fraser remained long in hiding, in a 
bothy in a place called Correi-gary,— 
a place perfectly inaccessible save by 
one very narrow and almost impassable 
footpath, and that they were obliged to 
watch alternately night and day. Now, 
though these gentlemen were both of 
the name of Fraser, yet they had other 
names which I do not pretend tho- 
roughly to understand ; for the patro- 
nymics among the clans are endless. 
The one was called Ewan Borb, and 
the other Angus Caoch More: the 
former a gentleman of distinction and 
large property, but notorious for an 
irritable temper ; the other was a cadet 
of his family, a doonivassal, of which 
Highland gentlemen have all so many. 
He was a powerful and gigantic man, 
with very little comprehension, but an 
unalterable attachment to the chieftain 
of his house,-—a virtue among these 
primitive people which no earthly 
casualty can efface, although the other 
abused him sometimes like a tinkler, 
generally for his stupidity. Ewan had 
been abroad from his infancy, first at 
the court of St. Germains, where his 
irritability of temper got him into un- 
ceasing squabbles; and after killing 
three gentlemen in duels, and being 
about ten times wounded, he was 
banished from France. He engaged 
in the wars on the Rhine, where his 
bravery soon got him the command of 
a company; and as soon as he heard 
that Prince Charles was in Scotland, 
he hasted home and raised his vassals, 
to the amount of one hundred and sixty, 
who were the first of the Frasers that 
joined the prince. They were a set of 
brave, resolute fellows, and suffered 
severely at the battle of Culloden ; 
and had the rest of the clans rushed on 
with the same energy as the Frasers 
and M‘Intoshes, there would have been 
other accounts of the battle. But the 
M‘Donalds took the pet, and would 
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not fight; and the Atholemen were so 
annoyed by a flank fire that they could 
not advance; so that the centre regi- 
ments, who alone made the charge, 
were thus exposed and cut to pieces 
by the grape-shot and the bayonets. 

Ewan made his escape along with 
the prince, whom he conducted as far 
as his own country; and the next day 
parted with him, and betook himself 
to his fastnesses. Angus More was 
taken prisoner; and among the rest, 
bloody, hungry, half naked, and shi- 
vering, was placed among his hapless 
compeers, in a square of red-coats, 
like sheep for the slaughter. General 
Hawley, who came round giving some 
orders, used some very derisive lan- 
guage regarding the miserable appear- 
ance of the prisoners, and, cursing them 
for a set of savage dogs for presuming 
to subvert the government, said they 
were not even worth killing. Colonel 
John Campbell, duke of Argyle, who, 
though a Whig and a strenuous sup- 
porter of the Protestant throne, was still 
a Scots Highlander every inch of him, 
and could not endure to hear this 
obloquy thrown upon his countrymen, 
“¢ General,” said he, ‘I could venture 
that forlorn horde, man to man, with 
your best troops sword in hand, and 
stake ten thousand pounds on the 
issue.” 

“ T have swordsmen, colonel,” said 
Hawley, “ whom I would stake against 
all Europe.” 

“ Very well,” said Argyle; “ call 
out the best that you have, and we 
shall have one trial at least. But re- 
member I know nothing about one of 
these men, while you know the prowess 
of every one of yours. I must have 
odds.” 

“That you shall, Colonel Campbell,” 
said Hawley ; ; “I'll give ten to one.— 
Mountford, will you fight one of these 
miserable wretches for me, sword in 
hand ?” 

“That I will, general,” said a hand- 
some young subaltern, stepping for- 
ward ; “half a dozen of them, if you 
so please.” 

Argyle took a look over the desolate 
group, not one of whom he knew any 
thing about; but perceiving the gigantic 
size of Angus More, he asked him if he 
would fight that Sassenach for him, on 
the condition that he should have his 
liberty if conqueror? 

Angus had not even the compre- 
hension to be afraid ; and he answered 
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in his broken English, in which lan- 
guage Argyle had addressed him, 
“ Huh, yes inteet, and tat she will, 
master; hersel will pe foughting tem, 
every soul of tem, one after te ohder.” 

Argyle then loosed his own good 
gold-hilted sword from his side, and 
put it into the hand of Angus Caoch 
More Fraser, bidding him remember 
that the honour of the Highland clans 
depended on the prowess of his arm 
that day. Angus turned up his great 
stupid face, not in the least compre- 
hending the meaning of the injunction, 
but merely understanding that he was 
bound of necessity to kill the man 
opposed to him. Young Mountford 
squared and crossed his sword. Angus 
neither squared, took his balances, nor 
crossed his sword; but stepping deli- 
berately forward, he clove his adversary 
from the left shoulder nearly to the belt 
at the very first stroke. Mountford had 
reared a guard ; but Fraser's arm was 
too long and too heavy to be warded 
by that: it yielded before Fraser’s like 
a willow, and the Englishman fell. 
The poor prisoners could not restrain 
their exultation. They uttered a gene- 
ral shout of joy; for which they were 
kicked and cuffed, and many of them 
knocked down. Argyle, with a smile 
on his face which he could not repress, 
came up to Angus, and said, * Who 
the devil are you, you great confounded 
ass?” 

“Ooh, hersel pe just Angus Fraser 
of Inchmui, away peyond Kilduthel, 
you know—cousin to te creat Ewan 
Fraser, who was her noble captain in 
te creat pattles.” 

“ Well, if I had been the English- 
man,” said Argyle, “I could have been 
through your body three seconds before 
you gave him his death-blow.” 

“* Will your honour let her nainsel 
keep the same sword, and try you?” 

“ No, [ thank you, Angus ; you have 
won me a great deal of money, and I 
would not like to kill you. But you 
are a free man. Go your ways home, 
and bless your God that your mother 
gave such good milk to you.” 

Angus accordingly went home, and 
never rested till he found out his cap- 
tain in the bothy above mentioned, 
who would have shot him on the steps, 
had he not recognised his relation’s 
gait and gigantic form. He was glad 
to see him, yet abused him bitterly for 
coming on him by surprise; and when 
Angus told him by what means he had 
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gained his liberty, Ewan laughed most 
heartily, shook his kinsman by the 
hand, and called him a Highland bul- 
lock, and all the bad names he could 
invent. But that night he took the 
watch of the steps himself, that Angus 
More might get a little rest, who de- 
clared he had not slept since the morn- 
ing of the battle of Culloden, when he 
got about half-an-hour’s sleep on the 
heather. 

Ewan Borb had not taken his station 
behind his hazel-bush half an hour that 
night, till, just in the dim twilight, a 
red-coat came posting lightly over the 
steps. Ewan, with a curse on his 
tongue, took aim at him, shot him, and 
he fell over the linn into the Foyers. 
Ewan was grievously vexed at this, for 
the soldier had his uniform on, which 
was a dangerous tell-tale. There were 
so many Highlanders slaughtered at this 
time and flung into rivers and lochs, 
that their bodies were floating about 
the shores every where; and when the 
hardy and inveterate Frasers popped 
down a Sassenach, and got him strip- 
ped, then there was no ill done, as the 
bodies could not be known from each 
other; but here was a witness against 
some lurking rebels, which was sure to 
call a strict search. Ewan hasted 
across the steps, and kept sight of the 
body, determined to have it, until it 
went over the lower fall, and then, 
owing to the increasing darkness and 
the precipitancy of the rocks, he lost all 
sight of it, and again was obliged to re- 
turn and take up his watch at the steps 
till day. 

The very next morning three of the 
Campbells came upon them, and, 
owing to their tartan dress, had heen 
allowed to pass the steps unchallenged 
and unshot. But never was there such 
a retreat as the bothy of Correi-gary; I 
have seen it, penetrated it, and marvelled 
at it. Itis built on the mouth of a ca- 
vern, which runs through a limestone 
rock for, I think, at least two hundred 
yards, and has an entry out at the verge 
of the river ; and, besides, there are so 
many windings, side-caverns, and sta- 
lactites, that pursuit along it was im- 
practicable; and as both ends of the 
cavern were only known to a few of 
the Frasers, our two kinsmen were 
little afraid of the development of that 
secret. 

Well, the three Argyle men having 
been allowed to pass the steps, on a 
supposition that they were men of the 
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clan Fraser seeking shelter, our two 
kinsmen retired within the entrance of 
the cavern, which they closed with the 
flag-stone made for the purpose, that 
left only an aperture above, and made 
that side of the bothy appear like a 
solid rock. The three Campbells en- 
tered, and the Frasers soon heard from 
their conversation that a high price had 
been put on Ewan Fraser's head, for 
that not even Lochiel nor Ardshiel had 
been a more inveterate rebel than he ; 
and they regretted sore that they had 
not found him, as it would have made 
their fortunes, and enabled them to 
have taken the farm of Socket, in Glen- 
orchy. The two Frasers instantly le- 
velled their carbines through the aper- 
ture, and shot two of the Campbells 
dead; the other fled, imagining, from 
the echoes of the cavern, that a whole 
regiment of Frasers had fired upon him 
and his hapless associates. It was a 
good while before the two kinsmen 
could extricate themselves, and then 
Ewan exclaimed, “He must not es- 
cape, else we are gone.” 

Angus, hearing that, ran, although 
unarmed—his gun being empty; and 
soon with his long strides began to 
overhie Campbell. The latter, seeing 


that he could not reach the steps with- 
out being seized, turned, took aim, and 
fired at Angus, who ran straight on 
without regarding; and it was pro- 
bably that which saved him, for Camp- 
bell missed him, putting the bullet 
through his tartan coat only, instead of 


his body. The two ran on, Ewan con- 
siderably behind; and at the end of 
the steps Campbell turned, and tried 
to defend himself with the butt of his 
gun. He durst not take the steps be- 
fore his pursuers, for the push of a 
finger would have sent him headlong 
over the linn; so he turned and fought, 
and at the first blow rather stunned 
Angus More, who staggered back, and 
seizing a huge rock, was just about to 
dash Campbell and it over the pre- 
cipice together; when Ewan called 
out, “ No, no! hold, and spare the 
brave fellow. Yield, Campbell! yield.” 

Campbell did so, throwing down 
his gun, and kneeling; and Ewan 
Borb, being very anxious to hear the 
news from the head-quarters at Fort 
Augustus, detained him prisoner. He 
told him the prince was shot, and that 
the English camp would soon break 
up; for great numbers of the Camp- 
bells had gone home already, and the 
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rest of the army could not subsist 
without them. That the two young 
men who were shot were both his cou- 
sins, and that no one in the army 
knew of that retreat but themselves ; 
for they had kept it a close secret, in 
hopes of reaping the reward. That 
he himself was John Campbell, a 
farmer’s son, of a place called Con- 
arrish, in the braes of Strathfillan, and 
related to both the chiefs of the Camp- 
bells. 

Ewan loaded his musket, saying, 
“ Well, my brave fellow, I am sorry 
for it, but necessity has no law, and 
life is sweet: you must submit to be 
shot.” 

“« T suppose I must,”’ said Campbell ; 
** but it is considerably against my in- 
clination.” 

* You see you come here seeking 
my life,” said Ewan, “for a paltry 
sum of money; and now you have 
that life completely in your hands. 
Before to-morrow I should be sur- 
rounded, so that escape would be im- 
possible.” 

* Tt is all fair,” said Campbell; “ I 
cannotcomplain. But now that I have 
yielded to you as a vanquished foe 
and a prisoner, it is scarcely like the 
demeanour of a Highland chieftain to 
murder one in cold blood.” 

“ Ay, but how many Highland gen- 
tlemen have you dogs murdered in 
cold blood ?”’ said Fraser, gnashing his 
teeth. 

“ Not I, by Y” said Campbell. 
“<T never murdered one, nor acquiesced 
in the murder of one. And now, as I 
don’t much like being shot deliberately, 
without any means of retaliation, pray 
might not the word of honour of one 
Highland gentleman to another pre- 
vent such a shameful catastrophe ?”’ 

“ Why, that is a secondary consi- 
deration,” said Ewan; “and I thank 
you for mentioning it. I believe there 
is not an instance on record of a 
Highlander, gentleman or not, betray- 
ing trust or breaking his word of ho- 
nour. Ifyou will give your word of 
honour as a gentleman, that you will 
go from this straight home to your 
father’s house in the braes of Strath- 
fillan, and never in your life disclose 
what you have seen to-day, you shall 
be at liberty to go.” 

Campbell gave his word, and kept 
it truly; for “Ewan’s bothy remained 
safe and unmolested, and subsequently 
became the hiding-place of several other 
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gentlemen of the clan. (See the song 
at the end of this article.) 

The night following this, Angus 
Caoch More mounted guard behind 
the hazel-bush at the steps, and got 
particular charges to keep strict guard 
while Ewan slept. Something singular 
had befallen to Angus that night, but 
we must take his own account of 
it. Now it must be remembered that 
Ewan, who was still but a young man, 
had been bred abroad ; and though he 
spoke the French and English languages 
fluently, could make nothing of the 
Gaelic. This was a great loss to Angus, 
for his English was very bad. He 
came early home next morning, with 
a countenance greatly altered ; on which 
Ewan said to him, “* What is the matter 
with you, you great beef-headed idiot?” 

“ 11oo—noting hetall, your honour, 
pe te mbatter wit her nainsel’; but 
tere pe someting all wrong.” 

“ What is wrong, you blockhead ? 
Has any of our enemies been attempt- 
ing the steps ?” 

* Hoo — stae, stae! 
man wit te red coat.” 

“ A man with a red coat! 


Tere was tat 


And did 


vou let him pass without shooting 


him?” 

“ Hoo— Cot tamn her, she no pe 
shot!” 

“What do you mean, you great 
goose? Did you shoot at the soldier, 
and miss him ?” 

“ Hoo, no— she did not mhiss her; 
she put two or tree pullets troo her 
pody, but she did not care.” 

“There is no man can make any 
sense out of you! What became of 
the man ?” 

* She no ken.” 

Ewan, as was customary, watched 
by day, while Angus slept; and the 
next night Angus watched again. In 
the morning his chief asked if there 
had been any appearance of a sur- 
prise ? 

“ Hoo, yes —tere was te mhan wit 
te red coat; but she pe tanasy.” 

** And what do you mean by tanasy, 
you fool?” 

“ Hoo — just a taibs.” 

“ I’m no wiser than I was, for I will 
defy any mortal to bring sense out of 
you. 

“ Hersel’ not be knowing te Sasse- 
nach of te words; but in short, te 
creature pe a tanasy: for he trew off 


him’s clothes and tumbled over te 
linn.” 
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“ And what, then, became of his 
clothes? Did you not lift them, and 
hide them ?” 

“ Hoo, no—tem was not to pe seen.” 

The next morning, and the next again, 
the question and answer were uniformly 
the same. 

“ Well, Angus, was there any ap- 
pearance of danger to-night?” 

“ Hoo—no, your honour; noting 
but te shentlemans, and te red coat.” 

*« This is most extraordinary! Do 
you never challenge the man, and ask 
what he wants ?” 

“ Hoo, ay! Hersel’ spokit to her 
in te tongue; and fhery ghood Gaelic 
she does spoke: I wish your honour 
could spoke it half so well.” 

** And what account did he give of 
himself?” 

** Hoo — himself said tat she was 
your brohder, and tat you had mhoor- 
dered him; and tat if you did nhot 
tell his wife and fhamily, and provide 
for tem —tat is, kif tem te mhaits and 
te trhinks and te asdach, tat Cot’s 
creat, pig, heverlhasting tamn would 
come after you, and overtahake you.” 

Ewan could not help smiling at his 
friend's English, yet there was chill- 
ness ran to his heart. “ What!” said 
he, “would you insinuate that it is a 
ghost that haunts the pass every night?” 

‘* Hoo—tat pe te fhery creature tat 
she nefher could catch te name of! 
She pe a ghost!—te ghost of your 
brohder, whom you shot, and killed, 
and mbhoordered, and ten tumbled 
naked over te linn!” 

“ The Lord forbid!” 

“ Hoo, nho! But te Lhord cannot 
forbid it nhow, for te ting’s done, and 
te ghood mhan’s dead and buried at 
Urquhart; and you may go dhown 
and spaik to the ghost yourself. Hoo, 
nho! but tat is impossible; for she 
can only speak in te Gaelic.” 

Ewan, with all his courage and 
fierceness, durst not do this; while 
Angus Caoch More had shot at the 
ghost, and talked to it the same as any 
other of his clansmen: for as to being 
terrified, that never entered his head. 
Ewan left Correi-gary next day, and 
discovered that his brother Simon had 
been found dead on the shore of Loch- 
Ness, shot through the body, and had 
been carried with great lamentations to 
the churchyard of Urquhart, by the 
country people, and buried there ; they 
all believing that he had been shot by 
some of Cumberland’s soldiers. 
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Ewan, and his faithful and gigantic 
attendant, fled next night to a place 
called Correi-Lag, and joined some of 
his kinsmen who were there in hiding, 
and where they remained safe till the 
shameful and destructive rage of the 
Southrons subsided. But his brother’s 
death broke his heart. He died in the 
course of three years, and left his pro- 
perty to his brother’s two children, 
whose descendants possess it to this 
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day. It was deeply indebted, for the 
brave Ewan had borrowed for Prince 
Charles as far as he could borrow; yet 
the family have still managed to keep 
the possession. I have fairly forgot 
the title of this chieftain ; but I dare- 
say the publisher of this will know it 
well enough; and perhaps the follow- 
ing song, from the Gaelic, may throw 
some light upon it. 
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“¢ Where is your daddy gone, my little May ? 
Where has our lady been a’ the lang day ? 
Saw you the red-coats rank on the ha’ green ? 
Or heard you the horn on the mountain yestreen ?”’ 
Auld carle graybeard, ye speer nae at me ; 
Gae speer at the maiden that sits by the sea: 
The red-coats were here, and it was nae for good, 
And the raven’s turn’d hoarse wi’ the waughhing of blood 


O listen, auld carle, how roopit his note — 
The blood of the Frasers’ too hot for his throat ; 


I trow the black traitors of S 


assenach breed, 


They prey on the living, and he on the dead. 
When I was a baby, we call’d him, in joke, 

The Harper of Errick, the Priest of the Rock ; 

But now he’s our mountain-companion no more — 
The slave of the Saxon, the quatfer of gore.” 


‘ My sweet little maiden! why talk you of death ? 
The raven’s our friend, and he’s croaking in wrath ; 
Ile will not pick eye from a bonneted head, 

Nor mar the brave form by the tartan that’s clad. 
But point me the cliff where the l'raser abides, 


Where I 


‘oyers Culduthil and Gorthalek hides ; 


There’s danger at hand —I must speak with them soon, 
And seek them alone by the light of the moon.” 


Poor auld carle graybeard! a friend you must be, 

For the truth’s on your lip and the tear in your ee ; 

Then seek in the Correi that sings to the brae, 

And sounds from the rock when the breeze is away. 

I sought them last night with the haunch of the deer, 

And deep i in the cave they were hiding in fear ; 

There, at the last crow of the brown heather- cock, 

They prayed for their prince, kneel’d, and slept on the rock. 


O tell me, auld carle ! what will be the fate 

Of those who are killing the gallant and great ; 

Who force our brave chiefs to the Correi to go, 

And hunt their true prince like the deer or the roe?” 

My sweet little maiden! beyond yon red sun 

Dwells One who beholds ail the deeds that are done ; 
Their crimes on the tyrants one day he’ll repay, 

And the names of the brave shall not perish for aye.” 
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IIINTS FOR A HISTORY OF HIGHWAYMEN.* 


Tue age of highwaymen is gone,—that 
of cheats and swindlers has succeeded. 
So said Edmund Burke, or something 
to the like effect; and so sigh we, in 
all the lassitude induced by these inac- 
tive prosaic times. For where is New- 
gate Tom, Baron of Bridewell, Viscount 
of New Prison, Earl of Holborn Hill? 
Where is John Rann with his sixteen 
strings? Where are all the Waltham 
Blacks with their celebrities and secrets 
almost masonic? Where is Jack Shep- 
pard ? Where is the graceful Claude 
Du Vall, with his couranto and flageo- 
let? Nay, what is most and more than 
all, where is Turpin? All, all hung 
upon that fatal Tyburn tree; and their 
memory so well nigh forgot, that we 
fear a rec :pitulation of their names 
will not suggest, as to well-educated 
Englishmen it ought, their “ strange, 
eventful history !” 

The Times newspaper recently con- 
tained an article wherein it was stated, 
that the hope of what is coming so oc- 
cupies men’s minds at present, as to 
leave no leisure nor interest for retro- 
spective studies. For “ hope” read 
“ fear,” and we will, with this slight 
alteration of black for white, concur 
with Mr. Barnes ; we can seldom agree 
with that popular author on lighter 
terms. Coming events do, in good 
truth, cast so black and portentous a 
shadow before them, that to our minds 
the atrocities, as our simple fathers 
called them, of the highwaymen of the 
last century, appear trivial, and hardly 
fearful. True it is, that a man may 
now, without molestation, without let or 
hinderance, without a single adventure 
to beguile the monotony of his course, 
er from John o’ Groats to the 

Land’s End. The passengers by wor- 
thy Will Bowers’s Oxford Alert, need 
not now solicit by a bribe the assist- 
ance of a light horseman to scare away 
foot-pads as the coach rolls over Turn- 
ham Green; nor would two of the 
Blues or Life-guards quietly lounge on 
the pathway while an omnibus was 
sacked between Knightsbridge and the 
Park-gate, unless allured by a bribe of 
beer to the rescue. Hackney-coaches 
are not now stopped Ly men on horse- 
back at seven in the evening in Pie. 


* Lives and Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pirates, 
18: $4. 
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cadilly; and the citizen-shopkeeper 
may walk from Holborn through St. 
Giles’s to his suburban villa at Bays- 
water, nor shiver while passing Tyburn 
Lane; the only sounds now likely to 
strike his ear in that once-perilous route 
being those of refined revelry on Hyde 
Park terrace. Sedan chairs are no 
longer used by young men about town, 
otherwise a rake might sup at the Bed- 
ford in Covent Garden, and, commit- 
ting himself to the custody of two Irish 
chairmen and two footmen with fiam- 
beaux, proceed to his lodgings in Con- 
duit Street without dread of pistols by 
the way; a feat which a century ago he 
could byno means be sure of safely per- 
forming. The Templar may saunter from 
his club in St. James’s Square to his 
chambers, and pass the Savoy gateway 
in the Strand without dread of any 
other assault than upon his chastity ; 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields are not now 
fraught with perils equal to those on 
the road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho,—the Inns ofCourt contain no open 
robbers now. Attorneys-at-law occu- 
pying chambers in the Temple do not 
now rob in the brothels in Shire Lane, 
nor take to the road on Hounslow 
Heath, as many precedents shew they 
occasionally did a century ago. A man 
may traverse Hanway Yard without 
expectation of greater violence on his 
feelings than ‘may be wrought by little 
Mrs. Moses’s black eyes, ‘which once 
constrained comin to buy a silken 
shawl far too fine for use, and for 
our extravagance in purchasing which 
(we did not say from whom) our 
gentle spouse did chide us on our arrival 
at home. We recollect, in our early 
boyhood, hearing our father tell us of a 
stout and steady porter, in his own em- 
ployment, being kidnapped while pass- 
ing on an errand through this same 
Hanway Yard, and sent off to the plan- 
tations before he could communicate 
his position to his friends and employ- 
ers. The existence of “ crimps’”’— 
home slave-dealers—who would pur- 
chase for exportation to the plantations 
and colonies those whom misery drove 
to sell themselves, is well established ; 
and violence not seldom hurried off an 
unwilling or repentant victim. An Eng- 
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lish thief will not, in these degenerate 
days, venture, after breaking out of New- 
gate on Thursday afternoon, to appear on 
Saturday evening, “ like a gentleman, 
among his old friends in Drury Lane 
and Clare Market, strutting about in a 
fine suit of black, a light tye-wig, and 
a ruffled shirt, with a silver-hilted ‘sword 
by his side, a diamond ring on his 
finger, and a gold watch in his pocket, 
notwithstanding he knows there is di- 
ligent search being made after him ;” 
as is recorded of Jack Sheppard by a 
contemporary historian, whose words 
we quote. None ofthe unhappy female 
convicts so shamefully lost by the cow- 
ardice or indifference of the French 
sailors off Boulogne last August, had, 
we will venture to say, goods sufficient 
in bulk to load a wagon and rich 
enough to freight the Amphitrite, pur- 
chased after conviction by practising 
as a “fence” in Newgate. The case 
of the far-famed Jenny Diver, who on 
landing in Virginia, to which she had 
been transported by sentence of court, 
with such a cargo so acquired, staid 
just long enough to amuse herself with 
American sights, and then paid her 
passage back again quite quietly to the 
port of London. 

“ People of fashion” do not now 
spend the Sunday afternoon previous 
to an execution in visiting a condemned 
culprit in his cell, as they did in the 
days of Horace Walpole; who tells us 
that two thousand visitors of rank (la- 
dies and gentlemen) nearly stifled the 
highwayman Maclaine, in Newgate, 
who fainted twice under the suffoca- 
ting pressure of his friendly callers. 
Maclaine was as well known in St. 
James’s Street as any lounger in the 
bow-window of White’s; and a good 
simple-minded aunt of his, in reading 
and conversing with her hopeful ne- 
phew the same evening, after his party 
broke up, said (we presume, to induce 
him to ease his mind by confession), 
“¢ My dear, what did the lords say to 
you? Have you ever been concerned 
with any of them?” By the way, 
Horace Walpole, who speaks thus 
good-humouredly of Maclaine, had 
himself been stopped on the highway 
and robbed by him. And the noncha- 
lance—we had almost written good 
temper—displayed by both actor and 
patient on these occasions is not the 
least curious feature in the pictures 
the records of these English highway - 
men present. 
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William Gordon was indicted in 
1733 for robbing a gentleman named 
Francis Peters, while travelling in his 
carriage one February evening (about 
the dinner-hour of 1833),between Ken- 
sington and Knightsbridge. The pri- 
soner tapped at the coach-window, 
which was lowered by Mr. Peters’s 
daughter ; the usual demand was then 
made, and purse, rings, and a watch, 
delivered. The old gentleman seems 
to have submitted to all as a matter of 
course, until Gordon, quite as much, it 
would seem, by way of freak as for 
profit, snatched off his hat and wig; 
whereupon, says Mr. Peters—we quote 
his evidence at the trial—* I expostu- 
lated with him on that occasion. I 
told him it was very unusual for men 
of his profession to take such things, and 
that it being very cold, it might endan- 
ger my health.” While this debate 
was going on, a man comes up with a 
candle and lantern, and leisurely sur- 
veys the group, comprising Mr. Peters 
and daughter, a footman and coachman, 
four men to seize and one lady to 
squall; and the highwayman then rides 
off, not at a gallop and to a distance, 
but only to an alehouse in Kensington, 
the kitchen of which he enters on horse- 
back and sits en cavalier, not, certainly, 
as Florian frenchifies Quixote’s title, 
de la triste figure, but laughing and 
rollicking with two hats upon his head 
—the old gentleman’s being uppermost, 
bound with crape, looking, it may be, 
like Liston, while mourning the pre- 
mature fate of Sally Stocks. Besides, 
Gordon wore a white great-coat and 
scarlet surtout; was it not a shame to 
hang so jolly a fellow ? 

The facts are established in a thou- 
sand cases by unimpeachable evidence, 
or we should pronounce it improbable 
and incredible, that whole coach-loads of 
passengers should submit to be plun- 
dered by a single horseman, and this, 
be it remarked, not unexpectedly, when 
sudden panics palliate cowardice ; for 
no man started on a journey without 
contemplating the probability, nay, al- 
most certainty, of being stopped before 
his return. The Lincolnshire grazier 
did not give his farewell kiss to his 
chubby child before he had made his will, 
as a necessary measure of caution be- 
fore a trip to Lunnun. And not only 
were stage-coach passengers, cits and 
shopkeepers, but high-born gentlemen, 
attended by servants armed for resist- 
ance, often insulted and plundered by 
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a single arm. Gordon, of whom we 
have just spoken, once accompanied a 
friend to a fair, who being less coura- 
geous or more honest than our friend — 
we cannot help admiring the gallant 
fellow—extorted from him a promise 
not to rob by the way, and actually 
took away his sword and pistol, as the 
best guarantee for Gordon's peaceable 
demeanour. “ As they were riding on 
their way,” we quote a contemporary 
narrative, “ Mr. Gordon, espying a 
gentleman’s coach, said, ‘ Whata pity ! 
There’s a coach where I may have 
plenty of money.’ He would not be 
hindered by his fellow-traveller, but 
rode up to the coach, single as he was, 
where he found about or upon the back 
of the coach three or four footmen with 
blunderbusses. He called to one of 
the footmen, ‘ Pray, good friend, de- 
liver this letter to a friend of mine in 
London ;’ and with that he gave him a 
letter with the price of a pot of drink. 
In the mean time his eye was fixed 
upon the coach; and the horse, as he 
used to do, with a trained sagacity 
worthy of Ducrow’s Bayard, went to 
the coach-door, where Gordon ob- 
serving the muzzle of a blunderbuss 
standing up, he laid hold upon it, and 
presented it to the gentlemen in the 
coach, and desired them to call out 
to all their servants not to shoot, or 
they were instantly dead men. Ac- 
cordingly, the gentlemen cried aloud to 
their servants not to shoot, then Mr. 
Gordon bade them deliver. They gave 
him a purse of thirty-five guineas, upon 
which he rode off apace, and at a litle 
distance shot the blunderbuss into the 
air and threw it away.” All passen- 
gers were not equally tractable. In the 
report of a trial of Wilkinson and 
others, for murder in September 1722, 
we find one witness, Captain Langley, 
thus giving his evidence: ‘ I was at- 
tacked in a coach near Hyde Park Cor- 
ner by five men. I drew my sword to 
defend myself, three of them fired at 
me. I received a wound in my left 
shoulder by one of their pistols, and 
seven wounds with their swords; but, 
two soldiers coming up to my relief, I 
got off.” 

We doubt not but many Guardsmen 
would imitate the gallant captain’s ex- 
ample, but beg leave to congratulate 
them on being allowed to drive their 
cabs along Edgeware Road, or down 
even to Hounslow barracks, without 
meeting with so unpleasant a test of their 
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martial merit. Fortescue, the law pre- 
ceptor and chancellor of Henry VI.— 
Shakespeare’s “ virtuous Lancaster”— 
and well-known author of the tractate 
de Laudibus Legum Anglie (which 
enticed Sir William Jones, the “ ili- 
gant humbug,” as we once heard him 
judiciously called, to the study of the 
law), praises the valour of English rob- 
bers in his day, with such manifest sa- 
tisfaction as evinces his fitness to write 
a supplementary volume, de Laudibus 
Latronum Anglia. 

Henry Sims, who expired —eheu! 


Jlebilis multis mulieribus—at Tyburn, 


in 1747, once, in his just indignation 
against thief-takers, rode in the even- 
ing into Chancery Lane, and knocking 
at the door of a man, whom he sus- 
pected of having improperly busied 
himself about his movements in Ep- 
ping Forest, demanded to see him. 
The man’s wife, who answered the 
summons, by the light of a candle, 
which she held in ber hand, and whose 
rays were then necessary to dispel the 
darkness of that unfrequented thorough- 
fare, saw the glittering barrel of a brass- 
mounted blunderbuss ; and having her 
suspicions slightly aroused, she shut- 
to the door in “ Young Gentleman 
Harry’s” face. He proved his claim 
to this his usual title by not sending a 
bullet after her, as a low-bred ruffian 
might—and certainly an O'Connell 
rint-payer would—but rode off to an- 
other house in Holborn, whose inmate 
he threatened with destruction; but 
after venting his displeasure with a few 
oaths, he turned his horse’s head to- 
wards the Greyhound Inn, in Drury 
Lane, where he passed the night in the 
calm peaceful slumbers incident only 
to unoffeuding innocence. Rate-payers 
of St. Andrews and the Rolls, rejoice 
and frisk beneath your burdens! what 
we have briefly narrated took place 
not quite a century ago. The morning 
after these evening calls, ‘* Young Gen- 
tleman Harry” set off for Epping Fo- 
rest; and, after dining at Stratford, 
rode out on the Romford road, and 
meeting a chaise, robbed its passengers 
within sight of a public-house, at the 
door of which several people were 
drinking on horseback. Tempora mu- 
tantur—the Essex farmer now jogs 
past Ilford and the Barking bogs with 
the price of his fat beeves in his pocket, 
nor trembles as he trots; for Turpin 
las no cave in Epping Forest now. 
The non-intervention maxim, “ what 
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is every body’s business is nobody’s,” 
seems to have been heartily acted up to 
in those days ; and imnkeepers, who 
were not suspected of participating in 
the highwayman’s booty, winked hard 
at the doings of so free a customer. 
When Henry Frederick, duke of Cum- 
berland, was prosecuting his amour 
with Lady Grosvenor, he on one occa- 
sion put up, as they called it, at a 
small ale-house near Eaton Hall. He 
was suspected of being a highwayman ; 
but when he galloped after her lady- 
ship’s carriage with the suspected de- 
sign of robbing it, neither landlord nor 
postboy budged a step. Had these 
vassals of a Whig Earl suspected that 
kisses, and not jewels, were about to be 
rifled from their liege lord’s lady, great 
would have been their feudal wrath. 
The postboy was asked on the trial, 
why he suspected his royal highness to 
he a highwayman? because he fell 
asleep at breakfast! It was but the 
somnolency of love. And not only 
were these gallant men daring in their 
lives, but they were undismayed in 
their death. Sir Thomas Smith, a phi- 
losophical lawyer and classical scho- 
lar, who wrote a book on the En- 
glish commonwealth in the reign of 
Elizabeth, says, “in no country do 
malefactors go to execution more in- 
trepidly than in England.” Some ve- 
racious and intelligent French writer 
on English manners—we cannot justly 
recall his name— informs his readers, 
that our countrymen have an absolute 
passion for the gallows, and go thither 
laughing and exulting in the prospect 
of their emancipation from their de- 
testable climate. We cannot contra- 
dict this speciously credible narrative, 
having never personally witnessed an 
execution ; but certainly the records of 
the last age do present some strange 
scenes, when the highwayman, con- 


demned at last, rode out—if flush of 


cash, in a hired coach, or othewise in 
an open cart, to Tyburn—attired in his 
gayest apparel, witha holyday bouquet 
in his button-hole, and a smile on his 
good-looking countenance for the pretty 
girls who gazed admiringly upon him 
through their tears; halting perhaps at 
more than one tavern on his route to 
drink his pint of wine, and facetiously 
promising the landlord payment when 
next he came that way. 

In December1721, Nathaniel Hawes 
was indicted for highway robbery ; and 
when placed at the bar, refused to plead, 
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assigning as his reason, that as he had 
always lived like a man, he would die 
like one, and would not go to the gal- 
lows in such a shabby coat as he then 
appeared in. He added, that when he 
was apprehended he had a handsome 
suit of clothes at his lodgings, which 
were seized, and had not been restored 
to him—and if that favour was de- 
nied him, he was resolutely bent on 
not pleading to the indictment. The 
judges remonstrated in vain; and at 
last, in pursuance of the then usual 
practice, though it had been long 
before admitted by every lawyer to be 
illegal, the prisoner’s thumbs were tied 
together, and the cord pulled by two 
officers until it broke. This was re- 
peated several times; but he still 
remaining obstinate, the court passed 
sentence on him to be pressed—the 
horrible peine forte et dure, which 
Daines Barrington, in his admirable 
observations on the statutes, has, in 
the most clear and learned manner, 
proved to be sanctioned neither by 
the common law nor by any statute. 
However, so late as in the year 1721, 
a prisoner who refused to plead, unless 
he might go to the gallows in a good 
coat, was submitted to the press, with 
all the atrocious and disgusting formu- 
laries which we will not nauseate our 
readers by repeating, but which may 
be found by the curious in our old law- 
books, and actually remained seven 
minutes with a weight of 250|bs. upon 
him before he consented to plead. In 
his final confession before deatli, he 
said that he did not submit to the 
press for the sake of his coat, but to 
gain the applause of his fellow-pri- 
soners. Whatever the motive, the 
thoughtful man must muse bewildered 
over such a case, while the fortitude of 
the martyr, the courage of the hero, 
the sullen obduracy of the brute, suc- 
cessively occur to his recollection. 

In 1657, Major George Strangwayes 
was indicted for the murder of his 
brother-in-law, and persisting in his 
refusal to plead, was actually pressed 
to death; submitting, as he himself 
expressed it, “to this last and dread- 
ful trial,” to prevent forfeiture, and 
enable him to bestow his property 
upon his friends. These forfeitures, 
our readers may be aware, only ac- 
crued upon judgments of life and limb, 
and were levied with the utmost rigour. 
With such examples before us of vice 
and virtue in odllision, of the good and 
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fair in contact and in strife with the 
base and bad, mean revenge followed 
closely by heroic resignation, nay, by 
the very martyrdom of affection, who 
can refrain from exclaiming, with him 
of Judah, “ Lord, I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made!” 

Few of our readers can be ignorant 
of the prevalent fashion among the 
divines of the old school of improving, 
as they phrased it, every event. In 
lookmg over the papers necessary to 
furnish forth this article—and they 
were many; for every suggestion is 
founded on carefully examined facts, 
each of which we ‘can verify by name, 
reference, and date—we found the 
following improvement of Jack Shep- 
pard’s exploits. The sermon from 
which we make our extract appears 
to have been delivered soon after one 
of that celebrated criminal’s escapes 
from Newgate. It is vastly quaint ; 
we cannot suppress a smile while 
perusing it, though we do not doubt 
the good pastor’s sincerity—and are 
not without a belief that its queer 
antitheses and really clever applica- 
tions may have awakened the attention 
and affected the hearts of his audience, 
who, if less refined in language and 
decorous in demeanour, were, we sus- 
pect, in the main quite as religious as 
the existing congregation of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 


“Now, my beloved, what a melan- 
choly consideration it is, that men should 
shew so much regard for the preservation 
ofa poor perishing body, that can remain 
at most but a few years, and at the same 
time be so unaccountably negligent of a 
precious soul, which must continue to 
the ages of eternity. O what care! 
what pains! what diligence! and what 
contrivances are made use of for, and 
laid out upon, these frail and tottering 
tabernacles of clay! when, alas, the 
nobler part of us is allowed so very 
small a share of our concern, that we 
scarce will give ourselves the trouble 
of bestowing a thought upon it. We 
have a remarkable instance of this in a 
notorious malefactor, well known by the 
name of Jack Sheppard. What amazing 
difficulties has he overcome, what asto- 
nishing things has he performed, for the 
sake of a stinking miserable carcass, 
hardly worth hanging? How dextrously 
did he pick the padlock of his chain with a 
crooked nail? How manfully did he burst 
his fetters asunder, climb up the chimney, 
wrench out an iron bar, break his way 
through a stone wall, and make the strong 
(loors of a dark entry fly before him, till 
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he got upon the leads of the prison ; and 
then fixing a blanket to the wall, with a 
spike which he stole out of the chapel, 
how intrepidly did he descend to the top 
of the turner’s house, and how cautiously 
pass down the stairs and make his escape 
at the street-door. O that ye were all 
like Jack Sheppard! Mistake me not, 
my brethren ; I don’t meam im a carnal, 
but im a spiritual sense—for I purpose 
to spiritualise these things. What a 
shame it would be if we should not think 
it worth while to take as much pains, 
and employ as many deep thoughts, to 
save our souls, as he has done to pre- 
serve his body. Let me then exhort you 
to open the locks of your hearts with 
the nuil of repentance, burst asunder the 
fetters of your beloved lusts, mount the 
chimney of hope, take from thence the 
bar of good resolution, break through the 
stone wall of despair, and all the strong- 
holds in the dark entry of the valley of 
the shadow of death. Raise yourselves 
to the leads of divine meditation ; fix the 
blanket of faith with the spike of the 
church; let yourselves down to the 
turner’s house of resignation, and descend 
the stairs of humility. So shall you come 
to the door of deliverance from the prison 
of iniquity, and escape the clutches of 
that old executioner the devil, who goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour.” 


Whatever estimate may be formed 
of this discourse by the frequenters of 
the Bavarian chapel, who require as 
accessories to public worship the music 
of Mozart and the voice of Pasta, or 
however it may sound in the “ itching 
ears” of a modern sermon - fancier, 
we can assure our readers that, com- 
pared with the pulpit orations of that 
day, it presents no ludicrous, or even 
uncommon aspect ; while the preacher 
is evidently clever, and can suffer 
no detriment from a comparison with 
a majority of contemporary divines. 
About this period, an ordinary of New- 
gate——whose office is now an object 
of competition among scholars and 
gentlemen—in giving an account of 
one of his penitents, remarks, that 
while he lived in his last service he 
used sometimes to go to church, but 
“ having forgotten all his reading, he 
could not profit by the sermons he 
heard !” 

Referring to the literature, sacred 
and profane, of the period during 
which such sermons were delivered 
and such divines flourished, we find, 
in the British Journal, Dec. 4, 1725, 
a dialogue, after the manner of Lucian 
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or Fontenelle, between Julius Cesar 
and Jack Sheppard, which we would 
extract had we wider limits. One 
passage, however, we must print, and 
conspicuously too, for the especial 
instruction of his majesty s ministers. 
Compared with the Whigs of the pre- 
sent reign, the Newgate felon’s notions 
of moral rectitude are high, and his 
perception of moral distinctions clear 
and strong. Cesar frets at his battles 
being compared to street robberies, 
and his sieges to burglaries. 
Jack Sheppard loquitur. 

“Softly, good Cesar. Is rr MORE A 
CRIME TO PICK A LOCK THAN UNHINGE 
A CONSTITUTION? Area pair of fetters 
more sacred than the liberty of the 
people? And is it more dishonourable 
to slip through the hands ofa gaoler 
than break through the laws of one’s 
country ?” 

Honest Jack, we trow not. This is 
our answer, not Cesar’s, who, like 
many a modern reformer, strives to 
shuffle from the stringent question. 
The conjunction of Cesar and Jack 
Sheppard reminds us of some stanzas 
on Sir James Thornhill’s painting a 
likeness of the highwayman, which, as 
illustrative of the times alluded to, we 
subjoin. 


“* Thornhill ! ’tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name ; 
To make the form elude the grave, 
And Sheppard from oblivion save. 


Though life in vain the wretch implores, 
An exile on the farthest shores, 

Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 

And bids the dying robber live. 


This piece to latest time shall stand, 
And shew the wonders of thy hand. 
Thus former masters graced their name, 
And gave egregious robbers fame : 


Apelles Alexander drew — 

Cesar is to Aurelius due — 

Cromwell in Lilly’s work doth shine — 

And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine !” 
British Journal, Nov. 28, 1724. 


Those were indeed strange times, 
fraught with strange sights and scenes, 
full of humoursome caprice, and rich 
in the development of individual cha- 
racter. Sedate and work-day natures, 
who see no sublimity in the tempest, 
and who possess not nerve to trace 
the workings of passion, may prefer 
the dull tame state secured to them by 
gas-lamps and policemen; and may, 
while hugging the sheltering coverlet 
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more closely over their sluggish shoul- 
ders, exclaim, 


‘Prisca juvent alios, me nunc denique 
natum 
Gratulor.” 


The briefless barrister, to whom no 
client dare intrust a cause, but who is, 
nevertheless, inserted by a Whig pa- 
tron in a commission, with instructions 
to collect facts on which legislative 
enactments may be founded, may write 
an article for the Companion to the 
British Almanac, in which a vast array 
of figures are brought together, to shew 
how vastly improved is the morality of 
the present overpast days. Poor young 
man! he is paid for his job, and there- 
fore works like any scavenger to vilify 
his father, and laud the magnates who 
denounce monopoly in Leadenhall 
Street and practise it in Pall Mall 
East; who affect to laugh at Francis 
Moore, physician, and yet turn alma- 
nac-grinders themselves. Poor young 
hireling! he might be placed on ten 
other commissions, could he collect 
half the facts we unfriended beings 
have here easily and with running pen 
recorded. 

But let us with earnest solemnity 
ask, whether the violences of the last 
century were productive of more misery 
than have been the frauds of the pre- 
sent? The pistol-shot no longer rings 
along our streets ; has the voice of wail- 
ing ceased in the secret chamber ? 
Blood now seldom openly flows on our 
highways, battered brains rarely be- 
sprinkle our pavements, castle-spectre 
horrors have fled away like night- 
walking ghosts at the break of day ; is 
the amount of real misery, of silent 
suffering, lessened ? Mark that chariot 
with gilded mouldings and gaudy 
liveries rolling along the square; see 
the satin-slippered girls who desend its 
softly-cushioned steps ; look upon their 
Hebe-laugh, listen to the sounds of the 
harp and the melody of the song, as 
they float in blended harmony on the 
perfumed air of that gay saloon. The 
father of those girls and the master of 
that mansion is an attorney, to whom 
the pence of the widow, the orphan, 
and the helpless, have been intrusted ; 
and splendid are the results they bring. 
Pause but a little time—see that man- 
gled corpse —the soul that once inha- 
bited it feared the scoff of men, and 
dared to think that the “ Everlasting 
had not fix'd his canon ’gainst self- 
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slaughter.” Survey that chill and 
stripped apartment; look upon that 
pale melancholy face—* sharp misery 
has worn it to the bones” —the lack- 
lustre eye is gazing on a lovely girl: it 
is a widow, bereaved by her trustee, 
scanning the features of her daughter, 
who is endeavouring to secure food by 
working toys for a fancy fair. Great 
God ! what are the thoughts of such a 
mother ; are they not of the probable 
fate of undowered, unprotected loveli- 
ness in such a town, in such an age as 
this? Do we draw from the stores of 
fancy! are we seeking for admiration in 
pourtraying acunningly devised fable ? 
Alas, alas! our eyes are filling with 
tears, ready to fall on recollecting the 
sad reality. Fraud is more frightful 
than force, to those who know the 
history of the past and present cen- 
turies. 

It has sometimes been waggishly 
imputed to us reviewers, that we prefix 
the title of a book to an article merely 
as a peg whereon to hang a discussion. 
The imputation we half-consciously 
suspect to be just; for, immersed in 
the recollections of the past, we really 
had forgotten that we proposed to 
notice a Mr. Whitehead’s Lives and 
Exploits of English Highwaymen, Pi- 
rates, and Robbers. But in acknow- 
ledging this inadvertence or forgetful- 
ness, we assure our readers that any 
information or amusement derivable 
from our remarks has not in the 
slightest degree been drawn from his 
pages. Somewhat, we flatter our va- 
nity, conversant with such subjects, 
and often secretly desiderating a his- 
tory of English highwaymen, we hailed 
with eager anticipations of delight the 
ostentatiously promulgated advertise- 
ments of Mr. Whitehead’s book. The 
prospect of a work on such a subject 
revived within us many reminiscences 
of our childhood; for can we ever 
forget the half-trembling, half-delighted 
eagerness with which, on our first visit 
to London, we listened, while sitting 
on our poor father’s knee as we passed 
over Finchley Common, to his narra- 
tive of highway exploits on the great 
North Road. There once stood a 
blacksmith’s shed, where the highway- 
man had his horse’s shoes reversed, 
to baffle his pursuers ;—there is the 
house at the door of which Turpin 
would often sup on horseback, lest any 
passing traveller might escape his eye. 
All to us was new, marvellous, full of 
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adventure and excitement; and Finch- 
ley Common, still even at that com- 
paratively recent period, retained much 
of its original character, of which it is 
now utterly divested by boxes, lodges, 
villas, places, and other civic ruralities. 
The enclosures on Hounslow Heath, 
the very Marathon of highwaymen, 
have scarcely left space for the holyday 
evolutions of the household brigade. 
When at last we obtained White- 
head’s volumes, their neat and elegant 
appearance won our instant favour ; 
and the engravings by the Baggs are 
excellent, both in conception and exe- 
cution. To the binder and the artists 
be assigned their meed of merited 
praise,— palmam qui meruit ferat. We 
tender this tribute more distinctly and 
formally than usual, for of the contents 
—the cream of the correspondence, as 
Tony Lumpkin calls the inside of a 
letter whose superscription only bis 
scholarship could master— of the con- 
tents we cannot say one word of good. 
The Old Bailey sessions’ papers con- 
tain a fund of valuable and accurate 
information, and on that ground are 
acceptable to the man of research, to 
whom Mr. Whitehead’s volumes will be 
positively unpleasant, in consequence 
of the absence from their pages of dates, 
references, and authorities. The mass 
of mankind, thank Heaven! are not 
special pleaders ; but that reader is of 
small intelligence who can rest satisfied 
with a narrative from which the “ then 
and there,” the verification of time and 
place, is excluded. The reader for 
amusement, too, will be sadly disap- 
pointed if he expects as much pleasure 
from these ambitiously decorated vo- 
lumes, as he may occasionally glean 
from the prose or verse confessions 
and narratives, vended in the streets 
of our county towns by those who 
profess to sell for a penny a full, true, 
and particular account of all the crown 
prisoners tried, cast, and condemned 
before my lord judge at the assizes. 
We have ourselves not seldom obtained 
an insight into the realities of life 
through the rude language of these 
ephemeral repertories of sorrow and of 
crime ; and when we could not weep 
over the temptations which induced the 
final sufferings of the prisoner, we have 
been ready to lament the hard lot of the 
scribe whom hunger probably drove to 
his task, and have sighed to think on 
the scanty mouthful his article would 
yield. In truth, we concur with Dr. 
= 
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Johnson’s opinion, that no book is so 
bad but something agreeable or useful 
may be derived from it; we are not 
fastidious, and deem a habit of peer- 
ing for blemishes the index of a small 
as well as malignant mind. Perish 
the wretch who can hear the creaking 
of Venus’s slippers, when he may drink 
in the light of her lustrous blue eye ! 
But, merciful as we are, we conceive 
that Mr. Whitehead has no claim on 
our pity, any more than the pirate who 
sails under false colours has on the 
cruiser which overtakes him. The work 
purported in every advertisement to be 
an original one; but in the preface 
Mr. Whitehead speaks of himself as 
editor, and assumes no higher character 
than that of a selector —and a wretch- 
edly bad one he is. Robin Hood is 
placed at the head of English highway- 
men: John Paul Jones—the regularly 
commissioned officer of the United 
States, and founder of the American 
navy; the favourite of Louis XVI., 


and wearer of royal orders ; the admiral 
of Catherine ; and the best seaman 
(except Nelson) who ever floated on 
blue water— is ranked among pirates : 
the autobiography of Colonel Jack, 
which is as notoriously the fiction of 


De Foe as that he was the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, is piratically pre- 
sented to the public as a veritable 
biography. It would be condescend- 
ing too much to shew up Mr. White- 
head in detail: we will merely add, 
that he has displayed himself con- 
temptibly destitute of the qualifications 
necessary for the accomplishment of 
the task he has undertaken. Our rigid 
sense of justice, however, induces us 
to select, for the admiration of our 
readers, a single specimen of fine bio- 
graphical writing. The life of William 
Nevison commences thus: “The ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences is 
not more rapid than the progress of 
folly and vice. In the following memoir, 
it will be demonstrated that the best 
education may be perverted by vicious 
dispositions !!" Mr. Whitehead’s dis- 
position is unknown to us; but it 
must be, to adopt his own reasoning, 
very bad, to have so completely obli- 
terated any traces of early education, 
which we presume one who claims 
the legal addition of “ Esquire” once 
received. 

We do not believe he could con- 
strue the following stanzas ; and as we 
wish to part on peaceful terms with all 
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men, even with those who have de- 
ceived and disappointed us, we recom- 
mend them to his careful study, that he 
may repair the manifold defects of his 
education before he again “ takes to the 
road” or “ speaks to a purse.” 


On the high toby-spice flash the muzzle, 
In spite of each gallows old scout, 

If you at the spell-ken can’t hustle, 
You'll be hobbled in making a clout. 


Then your blowen will wix gallows 
haughty, 
When she hears of your scaly mistake, 
She'll surely turn snitch for the forty, 
That her Jack may be regular weight. 


The history of English highwaymen 
yet remains to be written, and in com- 
petent hands the subject would not 
only be striking, interesting, and af- 
fecting, but convey important instruc- 
tion. Man, any where, and under any 
circumstances, is an object of deep and 
appalling interest, and from erring 
man examples of the highest moment 
have been ever drawn. “ Criminals 
stand forward,” touse thewords of Burke, 
“ on the canvass of humanity as promi- 
nent objects for our special study.” 
The progress of civilisation and the mu- 
tations of manners may be traced by 
the diversities and fluctuations of crime, 
for crimes have their cycles. We se- 
riously recommend the task ; and as ge- 
neral advice is too vague, we would 
point out the utility and interest deri- 
vable from a history of English crimi- 
nals for the last two hundred years. 
Let Robin Hood be left to the ballads 
and traditions, in which his memory 
has been so long and so well recorded ; 
and need we warn any writer but the 
one to whom we have just bade fare- 
well, against sacrilegiously dragging 
Admiral Jones from the pages of busy 
history, where his name is, and deserves 
to be, so brightly emblazoned, and 
placing hin among pirates, who in fact 
and reality are, and have ever been, the 
most brutalised of beings. Cooper's 
Red Rover and Byron’s Corsair are 
flattering pretty pictures of the beastly 
brutal buccaneer. Hitherto the English 
criminal has been exhibited amidst the 
incidents of a novel, or his personal 
beauty lauded, and his untimely fate 
deplored in the stanzas ofa song. It 
would be well to have him at last dis- 
played as he really is in action and in 
principle; recount if you can his edu- 
cation and first associates, his first 
temptations, and all that may palliate 
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or aggravate his first yielding to the 
tempter; exclude poetic adornment and 
speculative reverie. The man who un- 
dertakes the truly philosophical task we 
assign him, ought to be patient in re- 
search, cool, somewhat sceptical, calmly 
discriminating between individual guilt 
and the community of error. On this 
last head we must pause awhile; for 
though for sentimental purposes it may 
be well with Sterne, the deserter of his 
mother and the tear-bedewer of the ass, 
to select a single captive in his cell, yet 
to estimate criminality aright, it must 
be viewed in collocation with circum- 
stances. Two thousand people of 
fashion visited Maclaine in Newgate 
on the Sunday previous to his execu- 
tion ; nearly as many thronged around 
the vulgar ruffian Jack Sheppard, to 
laugh at his ribald recitals of ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach ;” parties congregated to drink 
punch with the assassin gamester, 
Major Oneby; and when Sixteen- 
string Jack once appeared at Barnet 
races in “a waistcoat of blue satin 
trimmed with silver, he was followed 
by hundreds of people, eager to gratify 
their curiosity by the sight of a man 
who had been so much the subject of 
public conversation.”” Mrs. Fountain, 
a celebrated beauty of her day, and 
nearly related to Dean Fountain, was 
once suddenly saluted by Turpin in 
Marylebone Gardens, which occupied 
the site of the present Manchester 
Square. ‘ Be not alarmed,” madam, 
said he; “ you can now boast of hav- 
ing been kissed by Turpin!’ The 
hero of the road marched off unmo- 
lested. This anecdote has, we believe, 
never appeared in print before ; but 
our readers must recollect Horace 
Walpole’s christening Lady Caroline 
Petersham and Miss Ashe Polly and 
Lucy, on occasion of their going to 
weep over Maclaine in Newgate. When 
men of low birth, discarded servants, and 
inferior tradesmen, driven from their 
humble but honest employments by 
their vices, secured to themselves, 
by the notoriety of their crimes, the 
visits of the high-bred and high-born, 
who would have turned with disdain 
from the moan of the lowly unoffending 
sufferer, can we wonder at such minds 
being blinded to a sense of their indi- 
vidual guilt, which could hardly, under 
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such circumstances, have been per- 
ceptible to intellects of a higher 
order, disciplined by better culture? 
Can we single out the solitary culprit 
for condemnation, without even a pass- 
ing censure on those who pampered 
the vanity which perpetuated his deter- 
mination to crime? Sixteen-string Jack 
was once tried at the bar of the Old 
Bailey with a bouquet of flowers in his 
bosom, “as large as a broom,”’ and his 
letters tied with bunches of blue riband. 
The mode of conducting criminal trials, 
the demeanour of judges, forensic ano- 
malies, judicial prejudices, punish- 
ments, and changes in the law as af- 
fecting life, limb, and liberty, should all 
be observed upon and successively re- 
corded. Strange and instructive scenes 
does even the mention of these subjects 
present to our minds. In 1773 Dr. 
Dodd appeared as a witness on the 
trial of a man who had stopped and 
robbed him and his lady in a carriage, 
near Tottenham Court Road, after 
firing a pistol into the window. Dr. 
Dodd professes it to be abhorrent to 
the feelings of his mind to commence 
such a prosecution. In 1777 Dr. 
Dodd was himself executed; and 
the passion-led assassin Hackman 
attends on the occasion, and writes a 
long moralising letter on the subject to 
her who two years after was murdered 
by himself. That man Hackman’s his- 
tory affords food for much meditation. 
Instance after instance did he collect of 
men murdering their mistresses in fits 
of jealousy or disappointment; he 
loathes the selfish wretches—he des- 
cants on the enormity of their guilt— 
he broods upon their deserved punish- 
ment—he imitates their crime, and 
shares their fate. Have we not opened 
out a wide and rich field of labour for 
a philosophic, literary, legal observer ? 
He must combine some law with a 
larger portion of literature, to secure 
for his readers those ballads and pam- 
phlets of the passing hour which, 
though light in themselves, shew most 
surely the settings of the current of opi- 
nion ; and for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of his task he should possess more 
moral discrimination than either law or 
literature. Have we not shewn good 
cause for wresting the pen of criminal 
biography from the rude hands which 
have hitherto held it ? 
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Wuite our contemporaries are en- 
grossed by the voyage of Capt. Ross, 
we would direct the attention of the 


readers of Recrna to the other end of 


the history of navigation, in order to 
try whether the journal of the oldest 
of nauticals does not unfold some 
hitherto unseen traits of interest, as 
important to the progress of knowledge 
(apart from higher claims) as that of 
the youngest. We shall, therefore, 
without further introduction, proceed 
with the log of Father Noah, premising 
that, being his undoubted lineal de- 
scendants, our arkeological disquisition 
goes forth to our ccusins the public, 
with all the authority ofa family paper. 
Here, accordingly, follows our com- 
mentary on such entries as bear upon 
the nature, extent, and physical agencies 
of the mighty inundation which set our 


great ancestor afloat, the direction of 


his voyage, and such other matters as 
concern these presents. 


Genesis vi. 15.—** And God said unto 
Noah, the end of all fiesh is come before 
me; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and behold, I will destroy 
them with [marg. from] the earth,” . 


From this passage, compared with 
ix. 11, and 2 Peter, iii. 6, 7, a total 
destruction of the antediluvian conti- 
nents might be inferred, agreeably to 
De Lue’s theory, adopted by Cuvier, 
&e., did not the context of the detail 
prove the marginal reading to give the 
true sense, and that the temporary de- 
struction of the earth, as a habitation 
for animate beings, only is implied. 
The rigid followers of the letter here, 
are necessitated (net very consistently) 
to reject it as to the universality of the 
implied destruction, vii. 19; for new 
lands, just emerged from the ocean’s 
bed, could not by any possibility have 


afforded support to the inhabitants of 


the ark for many years after the deluge: 
neither could the olive-leaf (viii. 11) 
be in any way accounted for, without 
admitting a portion of the former coun- 
tries to have escaped the destruction 
assumed. The ark, moreover, could 
not, without a gratuitous miracle, have 
ridden out the submersion and emersion 


of continents. Besides, what becomes, 
in such a case, of the topography of 
Paradise (ii. 8—15), recognised by the 
prophets as descriptive of a region 
still existing ? 


Ch. vi. 17.—** And behold, I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, 
to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath 
of life, from under heaven; and every 
thing that is in the earth shall die.” 

Ch. vii. 4.-—‘‘ For yet seven days, 
and I will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights; and every 
living substance that I have made will | 
destroy [marg. blot out] from off the 
face of the earth.”’ 


Here the intent of the deluge is ex- 
plained—-the destruction of animal life, 
which seems to limit its effects to in- 
habited regions. ‘ Deus non facit 
miracula frustra,” says Vossius, on 
this head. 


Ch. vii. 10.—“‘ And it came to pass 
after seven days [marg. on the seventh 
day], that the waters of the flood were 
upon the earth. 

11.—‘‘ In the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the month, the same 
day were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows [marg. 
flood-gates] of heaven were opened.” 


A deluge such as that here described, 
occasioned by the waters already exist- 
ing in our planet (ix. 15, “ And the 
waters shall no more become a flood 
to destroy all flesh”), and declared to 
be the effect of internal agencies, would 
of necessity cause a displacement of 
the earth’s centre of gravity, in the di- 
rection of the middle of the hemisphere 
of continents,* or of the regions inun- 
dated, and in a ratio proportioned to 
the highest elevation of the waters on 
their surface. ‘Thus: 


It appears, from Gen. ix. 15, “ and 


* A great circle, described at about 30 degrees from either pole, will include the 
old and new continents on the one side, and the Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, with 
their islands, on the other. 
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the waters shall ne more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh,” before cited, 
that there was, all probability, no 
physical increase of water at the time 
of the deluge; and the simplicity of 
the agency proposed seems to meet 
every difficulty in this respect. That 
there nevertheless mi: cht, under certain 
conditions, have been a physical in- 
crease of matter, is plain from 

the two mir: culous cases of , 

the oil, and the two of the ( f 

loaves. But had this been \ SS 

the case, what became of “—= 

the newly-created water on the sub- 
deluge’ The sacred 
page furnishes no instance of physical 


decrement by miracle, and the laws of 
nature sup ply 


“¢ 1 
sidence of the 


no data for accounting 
for such a phenomenon. Hence, the 
assumption of an increase of water at 
the deluge is altogether gratuitous, if 
not opposed to Gen. ix. 15, and the 
whole detail. 

But as the Noachic deluge was a 
Pconsequence, not a cause, we must 
assume the gradual displacement of the 
centre as the physical agency wherel ry 
the waters of the aqueous hemis sphere, 
the Pacific Ocean, &c., were made to 
rush to obtain an equilibrium on the 
terrene, by of the 


increasing those 


mediterranean seas, and occasioning a 


general inundation of the land. The 
internal fissures, which we cannot but 
suppose would result from such a dis- 
placement of the centre, and through 
which a portion of the waters would 
probably rush to swell the mediter- 
ranean seas and meet the land- 
afford a lively idea of “the br 
up of the fountains of the deep.’ The 
fact that the centres of gravity of all 
animate bodies are perpetually in mo- 
tion with relation to the parts of these 

bodies, exce pt when the parts of these 
bodies themselves are at rest, familiar- 
ises the idea of motion being "imparted 
to an inanimate centre by the Creative 
Will; and the will which imparted 
that motion to our globe’s centre, could 
cause it to be progressive (as in ani- 
mate bodies), so as to occasion a gra- 
dual and equable transfer of the waters 
from one hemisphere to the other, 
within the time assigned for their rise, 
consistently with the safety of the ark 
and its inhabitants. Simple as such 
an agency may appear, its adequacy 
to the purposes and consistency with 


floods, 


eaking 
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the detail cannot be disputed. It, 
moreover, appears the only one which 
can be assigned ; for, as it is clear that 
the primary agency was internal (vii. 
10), so it is certain that no external 
attraction, lunar or cometic, could oc- 
casion an equable and lasting general 
deluge, unless the globe remained 

rest on its axis during the rise, con- 
tinuance, and subsidence of the waters; 
whereas it is declared that the diurnal 
revolution was never suspended. A 
general deluge of the continents is, 
moreover, totally incompatible with 
such agencies as produce the pheno- 
mena of tides; because the waters 
must, in that case, be equally projected 
on both sides the globe: so that the 
mediterranean seas could receive no 
increase from the aqueous hemisphere. 


Thus: 


This is the more worthy of remark, 
because the sagacious remarks of Mr. 
Greenough have excluded all the phy- 
sical agencies heretofore advanced ; thie 
cometic, hi umpered as it is with diffi- 
culties, excepted.* None, however, 
seem to exist in the view now, we 
believe, for the first time brought for- 
ward; which, moreover, combines the 
necessarily miraculous character of the 
agency (vi. 17) with simplicity of ope- 
ration. fad the agency been simply 
natural, it is plain that a recurrence of 
the deluge might happen in the course 
of the revolutions of nature. The pro- 
vision against such a recurrence, there- 
fore, stamps the whole as miraculous 
(viii. 21, 22; ix. 8—17). 


Ch. vii. 12.—** And the rain was upon 
the earth forty days and forty nights.” 

17.—“ And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth ; and the waters increased 
and bare up the ark, and it was lift up 
above the earth. 

18.—* And the waters prevailed, and 
were increased greatly upon the earth; 
and the ark went upon the face of the 
waters.” 


That the forty days’ rise of the waters 
was equable and comparatively tran- 
quil, like the encroachment ofa tide, 
appears from the y etiepeneitity of 


* See Quarterly Review, No. LVII. pp. 159, 160. 
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this to the safety of the ark floating on 
their surface. That, like the flowing 
of tides, they invaded the continents 
from the surrounding and mediter- 
ranean seas, is a necessary consequence 
of the increase of those seas from the 
aqueous hemisphere. That they did 
really so invade the continents, may be 
proved from the circumstance of the 
traces of diluvian action observable on 
the surface of the globe being, for the 
most part, landward. Thus, it appears 
from the researches of Prof. Buckland, 
that the gravel of the valley of the 
Thames is charged with pebbles brought 
from the Lickey hill, near Birmingham, 
doubtless by the currents produced 
from the overflow of the ocean on the 
north and west; and from this and 
similar phenomena it has been inferred 
that the currents which have strewed 
the surface of England and the conti- 
nent of Europe with the wreck of dis- 
tant masses, have set generally from 
the north.* But, on the other hand, 
blocks of granite are found upon the 
Jura mountains, which have been trans- 
ported northwards from the summit of 
Mont Blanc.+ 

This furnishes decisive proof of tre- 
mendous action from the southward, 
which, it would appear, could only 
have resulted from the rush of waters 
from the overflowing Mediterranean 
sea. These instances seem conclusive 
for the landward action of the diluvian 
currents, and for the simultaneous rise 
of the seas from the agencies here ad- 
vanced. It should not be forgotten, 
that it is by the advance of the waters 
against the obstacles preseuted by the 
land, that such effects would generally 
be produced, rather than by their com- 
paratively tranquil subsidence. The 
latter will, however, account for excep- 
tions to landward action where they 
exist. The disruptment of granite 
blocks from the summit of Mont 
Blanc, at an elevation of three miles 
above the ocean’s level, and in the 
regions of perpetual congelation, sug- 
gests the idea of immense masses of 
ice, carried northward from the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, having added to the mo- 
mentum of the diluvian waters. 


Ch. vii. 19.—‘‘ And the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and 
all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven were covered,” 
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As the sense of vi. 13 (“I will de- 
stroy them with the earth”) and of 
ix. 11 (“ Neither shall there any more 
be a flood to destroy the earth’’) is 
limited by the context to a transient 
deluge, so the context of the narrative 
also limits the rigour of the present 
passage; proving, that although that 
transient deluge may have submerged 
the whole of the land, it does not follow, 
from the mode of expression, that such 
was necessarily the case, nor that any 
summits above the level of the highest 
inhabited regions were inundated ; the 
purpose of the deluge being the ex- 
tinction of animal life, vi. 17; vii. 4; 
viii. 21; ix. 11—15. Thus, on the 
decrease of the waters, it is said (viii. 
5), “In the tenth month, on the first 
day of the month, were the tops of the 
mountains seen ;” yet the waters are 
described, forty-seven days afterwards, 
as being still ** on the face of the whole 
earth” (viii. 6—10). This appears 
conclusive against the rigorous sense 
of the above passage, as to the unmiti- @ 
gated universality of the deluge; which 
might be equally inferred from viii. 9, 
just cited, had not the visibility of the 
mountain-summits in the neighbour- 
hood of the ark been previously an- 
nounced (viii. 5). On the other hand, 
putting this visibility in contradistine- 
tion to the immersion of the hills in 
vii. 19, we are in the dilemma of either 
fixing the ark, which rested seventy- 
four days before the tops of the moun- 
tains were seen (villi. 4, 5), on the 
summit of the highest mountain of 
Thibet, which has twice the altitude of 
Mount Ararat in Armenia, or of in- 
ferring that the diluvian waters did not 
ascend more than half-way up the 
former. It is, therefore, by the pur- 
pose and the context that we must be 
directed in rightly estimating the par- 
ticulars ; and these evince the expres- 
sions, “all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven” (vii. 19), 
and “all flesh wherein is the breath of 
life from under heaven” (vi. 17), to be 
identical as to their necessary topo- 
graphical limitation. It will be seen 
by the preceding diagrams, that the 
volcanic regions of Australasia and 
Polynesia, if they then existed, must 
have remained bare, as well as prodi- 
giously elevated above the level of the 
ocean (i, e. ina ratio proportioned to 
the rise of the diluvian waters), on the 


+ Ibid, p. 161. 
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rush of the waters from the aqueous to 
the terrene hemisphere ; such being as 
clearly required by the nature, as sanc- 
tioned by the details, of the deluge. 

Ch. vii. 20.—* Fifteen cubits upwards 
did the waters prevail, and the moun- 
tains were covered.” 

This maximum of the rise may have 
reference to the summit of some parti- 
cular mountain, the highest in the re- 
gions inundated ; or it may refer to the 
water drawn by the ark, the length of 
which was 300 cubits, the breadth 50, 
and the height 30 (vi, 15). But, as- 
suming the measure in either sense 
as representative of the total rise of the 
waters above the ocean’s level, in the 
ratio of 1 cubit for 1000, in conformity 
with the general representative charac- 
ter of the language of Scripture, and 
analagous to Ps. xc. 43; 2 Pet. iii. 8; 
and Hosea, vi. 2, collated with Rev. 
xx. 4—6, and Heb. iv. 3-10, as bearing 
on the representative millesimal import 
of the days of creation, we obtain 15,000 
cubits, or 27,360 English feet (at 1,824 
feet to the sacred cubit, as stated in 
Bishop Cumberland’s tables appended 
toour Bibles), equal to 5 miles 1440 
feet, for the maximum of the rise ; and 
it is very remarkable that this elevation 
is just adequate to immerge the highest 
mountains of our globe, those in the 
neighbourhood of Thibet,the Himalayan 
range, whose greatest altitude is found 
by observation to exceed 26,000 feet. 
We cannot, therefore, err greatly in the 
result by viewing the 15 cubits of vii. 
20, as a representative number or mea- 
sure. A progressive elevation, there- 
fore, of 15,000 cubits, or 27,360 feet 
in forty days, (vii. 4, 12, 17, 19, 20,) 
gives the ratio of 375 cubits, or 684 feet, 
daily, equal to 171 feet in six hours (the 
time consumed in the advance of tides), 
which is about four times the velocity 
of the rise of the spring-tide at St. 
Maloes—45 feet in six hours, equal to 
7,200 feet if continued as long as the 
flow of the deluge. Were the elevation 
of Mount Ararat in Armenia, about 
1,300 feet above the ocean’s level, as- 
sumed as the maximum of the rise, its 
velocity would be reduced to twice 
that at St. Maloes. Further, to assi- 
milate the advance and retreat of the 
diluvian waters with the equable move- 
ment of tides, it will be proved from 
the journal that the retreat, like the ad- 
vance, consumed just forty days, the 
mean daily flux and reflux being there- 
fore the same. 
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In the preceding remarks on Gen. vii. 
20, the 15 cubits have been assumed 
as a representative measure in the Scrip- 
tural ratio of one to a thousand, where- 
by the measure of 15,000 cubits, or 
27,360 feet, is obtained for the mean 
rise of the diluvian waters, in corre- 
spondence with the altitude of the 
highest mountains of the globe, those 
of the Himalayan range, which has 
been determined by Captain Webb’s 
observations to exceed 26,000 feet. 
In addition to the reasons already ad- 
vanced for adopting the principle 
which produces this most extraordinary 
coincidence, it should be observed that, 
granting the 15 cubits primarily to im- 
port the measure of water drawn by 
the ark, which was 30 cubits in height, 
then, the ark itself bearing a decidedly 
representative character, this measure 
becomes also representative. But when 
we reflect that the ark with its inhabit- 
ants, did physically represent the whole 
earth, for “ He created it not in vain, 
he formed it to be inhabited” (Isaiah, 
xlv. 18) by man and animals, whose 
sole representatives were there, it will 
be obvious that the measure of the ele- 
vation of the waters on the sides of the 
ark becomes representative of the 
measure of their elevation on the earth. 
Hence a solid foundation is obtained 
for the former inferences, and the whole 
appears confirmed by the coinciding 
elevation of the highest mountains. 
It may be added, that as 15 cubits was 
the middle height of the ark, so was 
15,000 cubits the mean elevation of the 
waters on the earth. For the millesi- 
mal ratio, Rev. xi. 13, 15, &c. xiv. 1, 
and xxi. 14, 17, may be consulted in 
addition to the former references. 

In fact, the measure of 15,000 cubits 
for the mean elevation of the waters, 
seems as clearly deducible from the 
text, as if Gen. vii. 20 had read “ Fif- 
teen thousand cubits upwards did the 
waters prevail; and the mountains 
were covered:” so that we might al- 
most infer an omission of the word, 
as in the case of vill. 8, the words 
“ And he stayed yet seven days” are, 
if not omitted, ceitainly to be under- 
stood ; compare verses 10 and 12. 
That the word “thousand” has not, 
however, been omitted, appears from 
the circumstance that the whole detail 
assumes the form of a journal, all the 
events of which came under Noah’s im- 
mediate observation; as the measure- 
ment and particulars of the ark, the 
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commencement, duration, and ceasing 
of the rain, the immersion of “ all the 
high hills” that came under the patri- 
arch’s observation, the prevalence and 
subsidence of the waters, the resting of 
the ark, the visibility of the mountain- 
tops, the sending forth of the raven and 
the dove, the olive-branch, the shutting 
and opening of the ark, the token of 
the covenant, &c. Of the same de- 
scription is the circumstance of the 
measure of water drawn by the ark ; 
whereas, had Noah been guided to 
state the measure to which the waters 
ascended on the earth, represented by 
the ark, it is plain that in the state of 
knowledge in those early ages, it would 
have been alike incomprehensible to 
that patriarch, and to the people for 
whose edification the Scriptures were 
primarily designed. The diluvian re- 
cord is in this respect like the record of 
creation, in which the six ante-solar 
and solar periods of the divine works 
are throughout denominated days, that 
the Sabbatical ordination might be 
better understood. It has remained 
for the ages of ** the increase of know- 
ledge”’ (Dan. xii. 4) to approximate to 
the physical scope of the terms of 
Scripture, in relation to the heights and 
depths of the earth. Thus it is that the 
language of inspiration is adapted to 
present and future ages, in relation to 
the epochs of its being committed to 
writing, without shocking the preju- 
dices of any. The primary terms are 
for the most part exceedingly simple 
and comprehensible ; while their repre- 
sentative and remote import, whether 
in regard to time, space, or circum- 
stance, are left to be developed by the 
progress of discovery and the accom- 
plishment of prophecy. 

On the whole, it appears safe to con- 
clude that Noah was guided to record 
the measure of the waters on the ark, 
the type and representative of the habi- 
table earth, in common with the other 
circumstances connected with the de- 
luge, because the observation of moun- 
tain altitudes was then unknown; the 
remote or representative import of the 
measure being left, in common with 
the elements of the days of creation, to 
be developed by the progress of human 
knowledge, directed by the principles 
of the general machinery of Scripture. 
The waters of the deluge, moreover, 
form a prominent Scriptural type or 
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symbol; and the ark being likewise 
symbolical, the depth of the waters on 
it necessarily becomes a distinct sym- 
bol, bearing an import in correspond- 
ence with that of the body enveloped 
Hence, if that representative body was 
enveloped by the representative waters 
to the extent or height of 15 cubits, 
it follows, that the body represented 
was enveloped to an extent or height 
in the proportional symbolical ratio for 
time, motion, and measure, set forth in 
the great book of symbols, the Holy 
Scriptures; and this ratio being in 
the proportion of one to a thousand, 
it follows (if consistent principles of 
exposition, combined with results in 
correspondence with the discoveries of 
science, be admitted as an index to 
truth), that we obtain the maximum of 
the highest terrestrial elevations from a 
journal composed more than four thou- 
sand years before these elevations were 
known to mankind. From this jour- 
nal we learn, that * fifteen (thousand) 
cubits (27,360 feet) upwards did the 
waters prevail, and the mountains were 
covered” (Gen. vii. 20); and from the 
results of modern observation, that the 
table-land of little Thibet, the highest 
region on earth, “ is an elevated plain 
surrounded by snowy peaks, the high- 
est of which are at least 26,000 feet. 
The plain is cultivated and inhabited, 
and is that in which the great river 
Sutlej has its source.” * 

It must not be forgotten that the 
depth or elevation of the waters of the 
deluge was necessarily unequal in the 
different parts of the terrene hemi- 
sphere, or of the regions overflowed. 
(See the first diagram.) For, granting 
the whole of the continents to have 
been inundated —as appears to have 
been the case, from the proofs of di- 
luvian action collected by Professor 
Buckland, although some of these 
proofs appear more properly to refer 
to an anterior catastrophe—it is evi- 
dent that the greatest depth must have 
been in the centre, or immediately 
over the Mediterranean Sea, at about 
that part which would be intersected 
by a line drawn southward from the 
Alps, while the least would be on the 
outward coasts of Asia and America. 
Thus, assuming the depth in the 
neighbourhood of the Alps and Ap- 
penines to have been five miles, it 
would diminish to four in that of the 
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Caucasus and Mount Ararat, and would 
descend to from three to two miles on 
the great table-land of Asia, along the 
Himalayan or Tibetian range of moun- 
tains; while the range of the An- 
des, on the western confines of the 
flood, would, in comparison, be but 
little incommoded. As, however, the 
bones of extinct animals have been 
found by Humboldt in the Andes, 
embedded in diluvian gravel, at an 
elevation of 7,200 feet, and similar 
remains in other parts of America 7,800 
feet above the level of the sea, and as 
Captain Webb procured fossil bones 
found embedded in gravel at an eleva- 
tion of more than 16,000 feet, or above 
three miles, in the Himalayan range, 
it would appear that 15,000 cubits, or 
27,360 feet, represents the mean rather 
than the greatest elevation of the deluge, 
as above. This would make that of 
the central point more than eight miles, 
and would allow all but the highest 
peaks of the distant Asiatic and Ame- 
rican mountains to have been sub- 
merged ; while these peaks being in the 
region of perpetual congelation, their 
immersion could not have served the 
expressed object of the deluge, the de- 
struction of animal life, unless the 
climates of the earth were then differ- 
eutly constituted. 

It would, however, appear, from com- 
paring Gen. i. 14, with viii. 22, that the 
elements of time and motion, with re- 
spect to our planet, were the same 
both before and after the deluge; and, 
therefore, that no astronomical change 
of climate took pl ice at the oe of 
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the latter. The organic remains im- 
bedded in diluvian gravel, however, 
evince that the antediluvian tempe- 
rature was more equal than the pre- 
sent, which might have arisen from 
a chemical change in the atmosphere. 
That some such change really occurred 
seems evinced by ‘the postdiluvian 
phenomenon of the rainbow ; and it 
is very observable that the diluvian 
rains are the first mentioned in Scrip- 
ture ; for the mention of rain in Gen. 
ii. 5,is of a negative character, and in 
strict agreement with this view: “ For 
the Lord God had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the ground. 6. But 
there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the 
ground.” Hence we scem assured by 
the book of revelation, as well as that 
of nature, that some physical change 
in the elements had taken place be- 
tween the epoch of the present organic 
creation and that of the covenant with 
Noah, however difficult to form a de- 
cided estimate of its nature. The 
bearing of Gen. ii. 5, 6, in the post- 
diluvian phenomenon of the rainbow, 
has we believe been already adverted 
to by Dr. Ure.* 


Ch. vii. 24. ‘* And the waters pre- 
vailed upon the earth an hundred and 
fifty days. 

Ch. viii. 1. ‘* And God remembered 
Noah, and every living thing, and all 


the cattle that was with him in the ark : 
and God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters asswaged ; 

¢..° The antaine 2 also of the deep, 
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velume of the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s History of the Bible was published, and contains 
(pp. 104, 105) a most ingenious explanation of the token of God's covenant with 
Noah, by which it is made evident, that even though the phenomena of rain, and by 
consequence of the rainbow, had existed in antediluvian times, such existence is 
physically and scientific ally reconcilable with the terms of the covenant. The 
author observes that the Pp shrase, “* I do set my bow in the cloud,” &c., would, according 
to the original, have been more properly expressed, “‘ I do appoint my bow, which is 
in the cloud, to be atoken.” But independently of this, he remarks, “it is not easy 
to imagine a more appropriate token than that which God established between himself and 
the earth. Noah could not be ignorant (granting the antediluvian existence of the 
phenomenon) that the phenomenon of the rainbow (arising from the refraction and 
reflection of the sun’s rays in the drops of falling rain) is totally incompatible with 
such rain as that which contributed to the deluge ° (when the sun was necessarily 
obscured during the forty days’ rain, by clouds of the most dense description) ; 
and hence Noah could not but feel, as often as the bow appeared, that no second deluge 
was at hand.” ‘This view appears to set at rest all cavil on the question of the bow, 
by proving that the phenomenon is not necessarily wholly postdiluvian ; although that 
some extraordinary atmospheric change occurred there can be scarcely a doubt. 
Mr. Gleig likewise suggests the idea of a change of the earth’s centre of gravity as 
the immediate agency whereby the deluge was produced, although he adheres to the 


exploded theory ‘of ascribing geological consequences incompatible with the history 
of that event. 
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and the windows of heaven were stopped, 
and the rain from heaven was restrained ; 

3. “ And the waters returned from off 
the earth continually [marg. in going 
and returning]: and after the end of the 
hundred and fifty days the waters were 


abated. 
4, “ And the ark rested in the seventh 


month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, upon the mountains of Ararat.” 
It appears, from vii. 11—24; viii. 3, 
4, that this hundred and fifty days’ 
prevalence of the waters contained just 
five months of the primitive year, which 
leaves us at no loss in stating the dates 
of Noah’s journal. This interval is 
subdivided by the detail into the forty 
days of the ascent of the waters, and 
one hundred and ten during which the 
ark continued to float (vii. 4, 12, 17, 
18, 24; viii.3,4). The date on which 
the ark “ was lift up above the earth ” 
(vii. 17), and ‘* went upon the face of 
the waters ” (18), depends upon the 
level of the region inhabited by Noah. 
If low, the ark might have floated on 
the first day of the deluge, granting the 
mean rise to have been about 684 feet 
daily. That part of the earth does not, 
however, appear to have been inun- 
dated so early, because the ark was 
not entered until the day of the flood’s 
commencement (vil. 13—16). The 
level appears, therefore, to have been 
in some degree elevated, yet not so 
much as to supersede the necessity of 
recurrence to the ark for safety; so 
that we may date the voyage of Noah 
from a very early day of the deluge. 
The direction of this voyage may be 
inferred from the wind which accom- 
panied the subsidence ofthe waters from 
the moment of their having attained 
their highest elevation (vil. 4, 11, 12, 
17; viii. 1—3); for this wind was 
analogous in its effects to that of Exod. 
xiv. 2i—‘* And the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all 
that night, and made the sea dry land.” 
It would hence appear that the ante- 
diluvian habitation of Noah was far to 
the east of Mount Ararat, where his 
voyage ended (viii. 4), and as it lasted 
not less than a hundred and ten days 
in an open sea, impeded, however, by 
the ebbing of the tides, it is difficult 
to set bounds to the limits traversed. 
These inferences appear confirmed by 
all that we know of the geographical 
dissemination of the first descendants 
of Adam, who were settled eastward of 
Eden and the Euphrates, as appears 
from Gen. ii. 8-143 iii. 24; iv. 16. 
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Here let us observe, that the time 
during which the ark appears to have 
been driven before the east wind, would 
well allow of a voyage from the sunken 
Atlantian island or continent of Plato 
and De Luc; that is, provided the 
ark could outlive the whirlpool of 
continents sinking beneath her, and if 
the forty days’ rain can be reconciled 
with the descent of the land into the 
ocean. 

When, at the end of the forty days’ 
ascent of the waters, “‘ the fountains of 
the deep and the windows of heaven 
were stopped” (viii. 2), the gradual 
displacement of the centre was, beyond 
question, suspended. Then the deluge, 
receiving no further supplies of water, 
would begin to abate from soakage and 
evaporation. The waters are, however, 
said to have still prevailed (vii. 24) ; 
because their accelerated subsidence, 
in connexion with the gradual replace- 
ment of the centre, had not yet com- 
menced, according to the terms of the 
journal, as will appear. 

The “going and returning” of the 
waters mentioned in viii. 3, appears 
so plainly to have reference to the 
action of the tides on their surface, 
that it is evident no accelerated sub- 
sidence of several hundred feet daily, 
in which the phenomena of tides would 
of necessity have been altogether lost, 
had yet originated; although a hun- 
dred and ten days had now elapsed 
since the fountains of the deep were 
stopped. Hence it is said “ the waters 
prevailed on the earth a hundred and 
fifty days” from the commencement 
of the deluge. 

This is further confirmed by the fact, 
that although the ark now rested (viii. 4), 
the tops of the neighbouring mountains 
were not discernible above the waters 
until seventy-four days afterwards, on 
the first of the tenth month (viii. 5); 
a thing impossible had the deluge been 
subsiding at any considerable rate in 
the interval; and if the subsidence 
were not then accelerated, much less 
had it been so during the previous 
hundred and ten days. But the ques- 
tion appears decided by the circum- 
stance of the waters being still “ on 
the face of the whole earth,’ at least 
forty-seven days after the visibility of 
the mountain-tops; so much so, that 
“‘ the dove found no rest for the sole 
of her foot” (viii.6—10). The diluvian 
waters had therefore continued nearly 
at the same level all this time, or 
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during the hundred and ten days of 
Noah’s voyage, the seventy-four from 
the resting of the ark until the moun- 
tain-peaks were seen, and the forty- 
seven days thence till the first sending 
forth of the dove; although the journal 
consistently limits the prevalence of the 
waters to the date of the safe arrival of 
the ark with its inhabitants on land 
(vii. 245 viii. 3, 4), the purpose of the 
deluge being always had in view. 

According to all this it is most clear, 
either that the waters did not rise to 
the altitude of the highest mountains 
of Asia, or that Ararat, on which the 
ark rested, has been wrongly placed ih 
Armenia; because the elevation of 
Mount Ararat in Armenia does uot 
exceed 13,000 feet, or about two miles 
and a half; whereas the mountains of 
Little Thibet ascend to more than 
26,000 feet, or five miles, as above. 
The difference would amount to a 
subsidence of one half the diluvian 
waters in a hundred and ten days; 
while there was comparatively none at 
all during the seventy-four and forty- 
seven days immediately following. 

The most elevated diluvian pheno- 
mena hitherto discovered appear to be 
those (before alluded to) on the summit 
of Mount Blanc, 15,500 feet above the 
level of the ocean, and at an altitude of 
16,000 feet on the Himalayan range— 
each exceeding three miles; an extra- 
ordinary coincidence of level at an 
interval of 4,000 geographical miles. 

These phenomena, if admitted, there- 
fore, directly exclude Mount Ararat in 
Armenia from the Noachic journal ; 
although we have the high authority 
(traditional though it be) of Berosus 
the Chaldean, for fixing the Scriptural 
Ararat there. Julius Africanus, how- 
ever, a very high authority on such 
subjects, observes, “ The waters having 
subsided in spring, the ark rested on 
the mountains of Ararat, which we 
know to be in Parthia, while others 
contend for Mount Celenus, or Black 
Phrygia (both places known to me 
from having seen them).”* Armenia 
seems here unthought of. 


* Syncel. Chronograph, p. 22. Edit. Par. 
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Advancing, in the direction pointed 
out by Africanus, a little further east- 
ward, we encounter the Tibetian range, 
the most elevated region on earth, in 
which Captain Webb, as before men- 
tioned, procured fossil bones found 
embedded in diluvian gravel at an 
elevation of 16,000 feet; and to this 
neighbourhood the text of Gen. xi. 2, 
would seem to direct us for the site of 
Ararat, in conformity with the general 
vpinion of the philosophers of our age, 
rather than to Armenia. ‘* And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east, 
that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there.” It is clear 
that if Noah’s posterity came to the 
banks of the Euphrates from the east, 
Armenia, north-west of Babylonia, was 
not the second cradle of mankind. 
This is, moreover, consistent with the 
direction of Noah’s voyage, and with 
all that we know of antediluvian colo- 
nisation, as above ; while the Chaldean 
historian’s account of the cities of 
Babylonia before the flood may well 
entitle us to question his appropriation 
of the Scriptural Ararat. 

On the whole, it seems most con- 
sistent with the history of the deluge, 
whether read in the book of revelation 
or that of nature, to ascribe to the ark 
a more eastern, as well as a more 
elevated, resting-place than the moun- 
tains of Armenia, however sanctioned 
by tradition. 


Ch. viii. 5. “ And the waters de- 
creased continually (marg. were in going 
and decreasing) until the tenth month : 
in the tenth month, on the first day of the 
month, were the tops of the mountains 
seen.” 


On this it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that the resting-place of the ark 
is by it referred to nearly the apex of 
a mountain-peak ; which not being 
visible above the waters until seventy- 
four days afterwards, or from the seven- 
teenth of the seventh month to the first 
of the tenth month (viii. 4, 5), the sub- 
sidence must have been slow indeed 
in that interval, and consequently so 


t To the country of Thibet the ark is accordingly supposed to have left is name, 


nan—Tebet, or Tibet—in an ingenious essay by the 


in the Archa@ologia, vol. xviii. 


ev.S. Weston, which appeared 


The name would, however, appear to have been 


affixed to various places, by the early descendants of the inhabitants of the ark, far 
removed from Thibet ; as the cities of Thebes in Egypt, Palestine, Cilicia, and Beotia. 
[his fact so scatters the evidence to be derived from the name, that it can only be 


admitted into an otherwise preponderating scale. 


argument, 


It then becomes a member of the 
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during the hundred and ten days pre- 
ceding it, as before. 

Ch. viii. 6. ‘‘ And it came to pass, at 
the end of forty days, that Noah opened 
the window of the ark which he had 
made, 

7. “ And he sent forth a raven, which 
went forth to and fro, (marg. in going 
forth and returning,) until the waters 
were dried up from off the earth.” 

It appears from this passage, that 
when Noah beheld the mountain-tops 
(viii. 5), he calculated that the same 
number of days would be consumed 
in the accelerated subsidence of the 
waters as was occupied in their rise, 
and accordingly opened the ark when 
in his estimation they would have dis- 
appeared ; that is “ at the end of forty 
days.” The sequel, however, proved 
that the level of the waters was still 
much the same; for the mountain-peaks 
were visible at the commencement of 
the forty days, yet the raven found no 
resting-place at their termination ; 
which could not have been the case 
had the subsidence been yet in a state 
of acceleration, even in the ratio of 
100 feet per diem (the mean rate of 
the whole period of subsidence, or 
from third month 27th to first month 
1st = 274 days divided into 27, 360 
feet), which would have amounted to 
4,000 feet, or three quarters of a mile, 
down the sides of the mountains, in 
forty days. 

Ch. viii. 8. ‘* Also he sent forth a 
dove from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the ground ; 

9, ‘* But the dove found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
him into the ark ; for the waters were on 
the face of the whole earth: then he put 
forth his hand, and took her, and pulled 
her (marg. caused her to come) in unto 
him into the ark.” 

This date is determined by the ex- 
pression, “ yet other seven days,” 
twice repeated in verses 10 and 12. 
It is self-evident from this passage 
that little or no additional subsidence 
had yet taken place, now forty-seven 
days after the mountain-tops had be- 
come visible (viii. 5, 6, 8,10). The 
dove was in the same predicament as 
the raven seven days before. 

Ch. viii. 10. ‘* And he stayed yet 
other seven days, and again he sent 
forth the dove out of the ark. 

11. ‘*‘ And the dove came in to him 
in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth 
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was an olive-leaf pluckt off. So Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from 
off the earth.” 


Here we have the first index, and a 
very couclusive one, to the accelerated 
subsidence of the waters, which had 
therefore commenced during the pre- 
ceding seven days which intervened 
since the dove’s first going forth, 
Then she “found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, for the waters were on the 
iace of the whole earth” (viii. 9). Now 
she brought “ in her mouth an olive-leaf 
pluckt off.” This date, eleventh month 
25th (viii. 5—11), is thirty-six days 
before first month 1st, when “ the 
waters were dried up from off the 
earth, and the face of the ground was 
dry” (viii. 13). If, therefore, we date 
the accelerated subsidence from the 
fourth day of the week in which it 
certainly commenced, we obtain the 
like interval of forty days for the sub- 
sidence as for the rise of the waters, 
the former commencing fifty days after 
the visibility of the mountain-peaks 
(viii. 5—13). At the mean descent of 
684 feet per diem, the subsidence 
would therefore have been 2,736 feet, 
or above half a mile down the moun- 
tain-sides, when the olive-leaf was 
found on the fourth day of accelerated 
subsidence. 

We have been directed, in the 
course of the present investigation, to 
the Himalayan range of mountains for 
the ark’s resting-place, rather than to 
the mountains of Armenia. And the ex- 
traordinary fertility of this range and of 
its intervening table-lands, at elevations 
which, according to all the isothermal 
tables, ought to be covered with per- 
petual snow, now directs us to this 
region as that of all others on the face 
of the earth where the olive-leaf might 
have been obtained at the vast altitude 
of the ark’s resting-place. The line of 
perpetual congelation is here at an 
elevation of not less than 17,000 feet, 
or 1,250 feet “higher than that on the 
Andes at the equator; and at 5,500 
feet, or more than a mile, higher than 
it ought to be in this parallel of latitude, 
according to the tables: while there is 
a luxuriant vegetation at an elevation 
of 15,000 feet— more than 2,000 feet 
higher than the summit of the Armenian 
Ararat, which is covered with perpe- 
tual snow.* 


* See Humboldt on the elevation of the mountains of India, Quarterly Review, 
No. XLIV. pp. 422—430 ; Sir Robert Ker Porter's Travels, &c. 
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Ch. viii. 12.—** And he staid yet other 
seven days, and sent forth the dove, and 
she returned not again unto him any 
more.” 


At the mean subsidence of 684 feet 
per diem, the waters would now have 
descended 7,524 feet, or nearly a mile 
and a half down the sides of the moun- 
tains (for 684 feet x 11 days = 7,524 
feet); so that it seems probable the 
great table-land of central Asia, the 
mean elevation of which is about 15,000 
feet or nearly 3 miles, was by this time 
laid bare. 


Ch. viii. 13.—‘“ And it came to pass 
in the six hundredthand first year, in the 
first month, the first day of the month, the 
waters were dried up from off the earth ; 
and Noah removed the covering of the 
ark, and looked, and behold the face ofthe 
ground was dry.” 


It hence appears that the subsidence 
of the waters was completed in forty 
days from its accelerated commence- 
ment, in correspondence with the pe- 
riod of their rise and with Noah’s esti- 
mate (viii. 5, 6), as above ; for the ac- 
celerated subsidence obviously com- 
menced in the week that intervened be- 
tween the first and second sending 
forth of the dove (viii. 8, 9, 10), that is 
between the 18th and 25th days of the 
eleventh month, or less than forty-three 
and more than thirty-six days before 
the present date, first month ist. The 
point of commencement being there- 
fore so wonderfully circumscribed in re- 
gard to the two hundred and seventy- 
four days which elay sed from the high- 
est elevation to the complete subsidence 
of the waters, or from third month 27th 
to first month 1st, we can scarcely err 
in taking the mean between forty-three 
and thirty-six days, and measuring the 
period of subsidence by that of the 
rise, forty days: a result in accordance 
with the finding of the olive-leaf, as 
above, and confirmed by the estimate of 
Noah (viii. 5, 6), and his observation 
of the state of the earth (viii. 13). The 
waters had now retired 19,836 feet or 
nearly four miles, at the mean ratio of 684 
feet per diem, during the twenty-nine 
days which had passed since the last 
sending forth the dove, twelfth month 
2d (viii. 12); and 15,000 cubits, or 
27,360 feet, the mean total rise, since 
eleventh month 2ist : the earth’s centre 
of gravity having been gradually re- 
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stored to its former place during this 
interval, and the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean thus forced to retire to their 
former bed. 

In estimating the forty days’ accele- 
rated subsidence, we have made no de- 
duction for the small abatement of the 
waters during the two hundred and 
thirty-four days of their prevalence 
after the forty days’ rise, resulting from 
the sources of their increase having 
been suspended (viii. 1-—5, &e.) ; be- 
cause, in the first place, its ratio can- 
not be estimated, and, secondly, the 
whole detail proves that it probably did 
not amount altogether to any thing like 
the rise or accelerated subsidence of a 
single day. 

It has been before observed, that, 
assuming the subsidence of the deluge 
to have been equable from the moment 
it ceased to be fed hy a new accession 
of waters, the mean daily rate of de- 
pression would have been about 100 
feet, or 27,360, the mean total rise, di- 
vided by the two hundred and seventy- 
four days of prevalence and subsidence. 
The table which follows the next para- 
graph will evince how inconsistent such 
would be with the journal, and will 
prove the validity of our inferences. 

From the subsequent table it is evi- 
dent that, had the subsidence been 
equable from the moment of the stop- 
ping of the fountains of the deep un- 
til its completion, in place of being 
limited to the last forty days, as deter- 
mined by the detail and the estimate 
of Noah, the mean depression, between 
the time of the ark’s resting and 
the visibility of the mountain- peaks, 
must have been about 7,400 feet, or 
nearly a mile and a half, down the 
mountain-sides —an utter contradic- 
tion; and, from the visibility of the 
mountains until the dove’s first em- 
bassy, about 4,700 feet, or nearly a 
mile further, which is equally incon- 
sistent with the narrative. Whereas, 
by adhering to the particulars, con- 
firmed by Noah’s estimate, we obtain, 
first, forty days’ rise of the waters,— 
next, 234 days’ prevalence, during which 
the deluge abated for want of a further 
supply,—and lastly, forty days of ac- 
celerated subsidence, in harmony with 
the period of the rise, and the general 
affinity of the deluge in its effects with 
the phenomena of tides, as before ad- 
verted to. 
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- i 
et a Day. | 


[ March, 


| Rise of Waters, 684 feet per day. 


Days.| Mean Estimate. Noachic Est. 


fountains of the deep, and 


Il. | From the breaking up of the , 7 


the opening of the flood-}) 40 27,560 


gates of heaven, until both 


were stopped 


—— | Subsidence _ 
100 feet per day. 


From thence till the ark}| 440 ——— | ———— 


rested on Mount Ararat... §| 
From thence till the moun- 
tain-peaks became visible 
| From thence till the sending 


| forth of the raven 


' From thence till the first em- 
bassy and return of the dove 


11,000 000 
i 74; 7,400 | 000 
40 | 4,000 000 


7| 700s 000 


From thence till the acce-) | 


lerated subsidence and the 
replacement of the centre 3 | 


commenced 


From thence till the second 


390 | 000 
| | Subsidence — 
| 684 feet per day. 


embassy of the dove, ands} 4 400 2,736 
| thefinding of the olive-leaf) 


5 |From thence till the last » | 
embassy of the dove ...... P 
From thence till the total?) oo 
subsidence of the oman ; 


The waters dried up 
The ark evacuated 


700 


2,900 
\274| 27,400 
| 


A 


Ch. viii. 14. ‘ And in the second 
month, on the seven-and-twentieth day 
of the month, was the earth dried. 

15. “ And God spake unto Noah, 
saying, 

16. “* Go forth of the ark, thou and 
thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ 
wives with thee,” &c. 


This date falls fifty-six days after the 
complete subsidence of the deluge, on 
the first day of the first month,—a rea- 
sonable interval for drainage and soak- 
age preparatory to the going forth of 
the inhabitants of the ark after a tran- 
sient deluge; but totally inadequate, if 
the hypothesis of an interchange of sea- 
beds be admitted. The like number 
of years would, probably, in such a 
case, be inadequate to prepare the 
newly-raised continents for habitation. 
It may, however, be noticed, that the 
diluvian agency advanced in these 
pages—a displacement of the earth’s 
centre — would well graduate with the 
theory of MM. de Luc and Cuvier. 
For, assuming the present terrene he- 
misphere to have formed the bed of the 
antediluvian ocean, and the Pacific to 
coutain the former continents in its 
bed, we have only to suppose a per- 
manent displacement of the centre of 
gravity in the direction of those conti- 
nents (the operation which, in the 


view now advanced, is understood as 
the replacement accompanying the 
subsidence of the diluvian waters) to 
produce every effect required. It is 
evident, however, that in the present 
analysis we have been conducted, step 
by step, to results which evince the 
transient character ofthe Noachic flood, 
together with the consistency of the 
detail with itself and with the pheno- 
mena of nature, and its great import- 
ance as a minute journal of physical 
events. 

We do not, however, mean to im- 
pugn the great fundamental princi- 
ple of De Lue, adopted by Cuvier, 
Brongniart, and other philosophers, so 
far as regards the simultaneous emersion 
of our present continents from the bed 
of the ocean at ‘ an epoch which can- 
not be dated much further back than 
five or six thousand years ago ;” such 
a revolution being self-evident from 
the appearance of the earth’s whole 
surface, and its age determinable from 
a multitude of coinciding geological 
chronometers. 

That part of the theory, however, 
which supposes a contemporary sub- 
mersion of former continents must rest 
for its support altogether on the sacred 
record ; and if that record explicitly 
states the Noachic deluge to have been 
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a transient one, it follows that the 
general emersion of the continents 
evinced by geological discovery be- 
longs to an earlier epoch of sacred 
history ; the rather, because a subse- 
quent inundation of those continents 
is as clearly demonstrable from the 
phenomena of the description before 
adverted to. Both revolutions are 
accordingly mentioned in the inspired 
record, with more precision, if possible, 
than evinced in the book of nature. 
The first among the events of the third 
day or period of creation: “ And God 
said, Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together into one place, 
and let the dry /and appear: and it 
was so. And God called the dry land 
earth; and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas: and God saw 
that it was good” (Gen. i. 9, 10). 
This event occurred in the period 
immediately preceding solar time, i. 
9—19, the epoch of which was 5,800 
years before the commencement of the 
present century, according to the ori- 
ginal Hebrew computation—in strict 
agreement with the geological chrono- 
meters adverted to above. The second 
catastrophe is to be found in the dilu- 
vian record. It hence appears that, 
by separating the phenomena adduced 
in the respective theories of De Luc 
and Buckland as proofs of a universal 
deluge, we may arrive at results in 
perfect accordance with the sacred 
history of nature, and which tend to 
disentangle and reconcile the geolo- 
gical systems of these philosophers. 

It has been contended, by an oppo- 
nent of De Luc, that “ the deluge so 
modified the surface of the globe, as 
to obliterate al! (chronometrical) phe- 
nomena, and to fix the commencement 
at least of a new era.”’* The writer, 
however, adhering unreservedly to the 
system of Professor Buckland, attri- 
butes violent effects to the Noachic 
flood, which are irreconcilable with 
the detail of that equable and compa- 
ratively tranquil inundation; whereas, 
by discriminating between the pheno- 
mena of both systems, according to 
the only written record of the revo- 
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lutions of our planet, all difficulties 
appear set at rest. 

The absence of human antediluvian 
remains has been adduced as a proof 
that our present continents did not 
exist in the antideluvian ages. Before 
admitting evidenceofsuch a description, 
it should, however, first be ascertained 
whether any of the countries which 
have been subjected to geological re- 
search, were inhabited by man in the 
times in question. For this purpose 
the incidental particulars to be found 
in Scripture are our only guide, and 
from them it would appear, as above, 
that the regions inhabited by Adam 
and his posterity of the lines of both 
Cain and Seth, were situated in the 
eastern parts of Asia. The duration 
of Noah’s voyage, and the probable 
site of the Scriptural Ararat among 
the mountains of Little Thibet, point 
to the utmost limits of the east; and, 
therefore, until the Chinese empire and 
farther India have been surveyed, we 
cannot well expect this question to be 
fully illustrated. 

In conclusion: referring to our al- 
lusions, in the foregoing disquisition, 
to the symbolic machinery of Scrip- 
ture, our readers will perceive that 
such allusions are not in subserviency 
to the dogmas of any preadopted inter- 
preting system; but result from what 
may truly be termed the philosophical 
principles of the most consistent and 
philosophic of all the books that ever 
were written,—a book which, although 
its primary and immediate purpose is 
the religious and not the scientific in- 
struction of mankind, necessarily in- 
volves details in both physical and 
moral history, demonstrative of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme First Cause, and 
of His dealings to His creatures, which, 
however misunderstood in the darker 
ages of human knowledge, and how- 
ever explained away in the present en- 
lightened times, will always be found 
in harmony with the most comprehen- 
sive developments of science, provided 
we confine ourselves to established 
facts, and that these developments are 
not anticipated. HERMOGENES. 





GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. [March, 
No. XLVI. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. AND RICHARD LALOR SHEIL, ESQ. 


Cxravupe Frotto, the Archdeacon of Josas, is made, in M. Victor Hugo’s novel 
of Notre Dame, to philosophise in eloquent and energetic terms on the irresistible 
tendency of spiders to eat flies, and of flies to be eaten by spiders. He argues 
it to be a breach of the laws of nature to prevent this unavoidable result; and 
we agree with the learned dignitary of the Cathedral of Paris, that it is improper 
to attempt any thing so preposterous. Therefore let the spider eat the fly, and 
the fly be eaten by the spider, to the end of the chapter. 

We were reminded of this judgment of Claude Frollo’s the other night, 
as, strolling into the House of Commons, or, if truth is to be spoken, squeezing 
into it, we attended the debate on “ Who is the traitor?” Deep and important 
was the question—wise and ingenious the debate ; and we could not avoid being 
struck with O’Connell’s patronising of Sheil. Cunningly had the Big Demagogue 
fixed the odium of the treason on the Little Demagogue— cunningly had he 
limited the inquiry as to the evidence to be adduced to Sheil, and Sheil alone -- 
cunningly had he aroused the ire of the government against his honourable and 
learned friend—cunningly had he made him the object of the compassion of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, and the other Tories — 
cunningly had he kindled the resentment of the Hills, and Broughams, and the 
utilitarians, and the scribblers, and the Times men, ard the Penny Magazine men, 
against Sheil—cunningly had he put him into the position of solemnly and upon 
his honour and conscience denying that which all the rest of the House of Com- 
mons believed, until he denied it, when, of course, they unanimously retracted 
all their former impressions—cunningly did he hold him up to the Irish savages 
as a renegade, to the Irish tail as a traitor, to the House of Commons as a culprit, 
to the ministers as an object of attack, to the Radicals as an object of hatred, 
to the newspapers as a butt, to the clubs as a matter of sneer, to the gentlemen 
of London as a man whose sayings may as well be taken with some allowance ; 
and then having done that, he defended him with a warmth, a zeal, an earnestness, 
an ability, a devotion, which would have done honour to Damon and Pythias, 
either or both. We thought, too, of Sheil’s own conduct to the author of the 
tragedy called Damon and Pythias (poor Banim), and we could not help feeling 
that the intense humiliation under which, in spite of professional and national 
habits, he was evidently labouring, was in no small degree merited. - 

O’Connell pawed him with patronising hand, as Sheil sate clawing his hair 
and clasping his knee. The likenesses of both the honourable and learned 
men will be recognised to be accurate. There is the bulky and swaggering figure 
of O’Connell, and the slim, cowering, ill-cut, and haunchless shape of Sheil. 
The face of the member of Tipperary (for this parliament only, for he will 
** never go there no more”) is too much agonised by the sense of his unhappy 
predicament to allow us to say that it presents its usual air of smirking insigni- 
ficance; it is now sublimed into something higher, by a sense that it is not 
merely mean, but on the verge of being meanness discovered. The countenance 
of O'Connell is that of ten thousand of his countrymen,—good-humoured in 
surface, but indicative of deep, deep treachery within. It says, as plainly as 
features can say, “ I have you now, my good fellow—there, then—I pat you 
on the back ; and if you are to be hanged to-morrow, I shall feel great pleasure 
in sending you to the gallows.” 

However, as Sheil is acquitted, he is an honourable man—as Mr. O'Connell 
fought for his friend, he is an honourable man-—as Lord Althorp said that he did 
not believe what he himself had asserted, he is an honourable man—as Thomas 
Babington Macaulay refused to repeat what he said to Hill of Hull, he is an 
honourable man-—as John Wood, once of Preston, who now gets two thousand 
a-year from government, played do. do. to Bab Mac., he is an honourable man— 
as Hill of Hull retracted his words, he is an honourable man. 

So are they all—all honourable men! But where is Pease the Quaker? Is 
Broadbrim to be dumb — Aminadab tuneless? We think the brotherhood 
ought to take the matter up. 
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“For long years,” writes Teufels- 
drickh, “ had the poor Hebrew, in this 
Egypt of an Auscultatorship, painfully 
toile: 1, baking bricks without stubble, 
before ever the question once struck 
him with entire force: For what? 
— Be . Himmel! Yor Food and 
Warmth! And are Food and Warmth 
nowhere else, in the whole wide Uni- 
ar discoverable '—Come of it what 
, | resolved to try.” 

Ths then are we to see him in a 
new independent capacity, though per- 
haps far from an improved one. Teu- 
felsdrockh is now a man without Pro- 
fession. Quitting the common Fleet 
of herring- and whalers, where 
indeed his leeward, laggard condition 
was painful enough, he desperately 
steers off, on a course of his own, by 
sextant and compass of his own. Un- 
happy Teufelsdrockh ! Though neither 
Fleet, nor ‘Traffic, nor Commodores 
pleased thee, still was it not a Fleet, 
sailing in prescribed track, for fixed 
objects; above all, in combination, 
wherein, by mutual guidance, by all 
manner of loans and borrowings, each 
could manifoldly aid the other? How 
wilt thou sail in unknown seas; and 
for thyself find that shorter, Northwest 
Passage to thy fair Spice-country of a 
Nowhere ?— A solitary rover, on such 
a voyage, with such nautical tactics, 
will meet with adventures. Nay, as we 
forthwith discover, a certain Calypso- 
Island detains him at the very outset; 
and as it were falsifies and oversets his 
whole reckoning. 

“ If in youth,” writes he once, “ the 
Universe is majestically unveiling, and 
everywhere Heaven revealing itself on 
Earth, nowhere to the Young Man 
does this Heaven on Earth so immedi- 
ately reveal itself as in the Young 
Maiden. Strangely enough, in this 
Strange life of ours, it has been so ap- 
pointed. On the whole, as I have 
often said, a Person (Personlichkeit) is 
ever holy to us; a certain orthodox 
Anthropomorphism connects my Me 
with all Thees in bonds of Love: but 
it is in this approximation of the Like 
and Unlike, that such heavenly attrac- 
tion, as between Negative and Positive, 
VOL. 1X. NO. LI. 
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first burns out into a flame. Is the 
pitifullest mortal Person, think you, 
indifferent to us? Is it not rather our 
heartfelt wish to be made one with 
him ; to unite him to us, by gratitude, 
by admiration, even by fear ; or failing 
ali these, unite ourselves to him? But 
how much more, in this case of the 
Like-Unlike! Here is conceded us the 
higher mystic possibility of such a 
union, the highest in our Earth; thus, 
in the conducting medium of Fantasy, 
flames forth that fire-development of 
the universal Spiritual Electricity, 
which, as unfolded between man and 
woman, we first emphatically denomi- 
nate Love 

“In every well-conditioned strip- 
ling, as I conjecture, there already 
blooms a certain prospective Paradise, 
cheered by some fairest Eve; nor in 
the stately vistas, and flowerage and 
foliage, of that Garden is a Tree of 
Knowledge, beautiful and awful in the 
midst thereof, wanting. Perhaps too 
the whole is but the lovelier if Cheru- 
bim and a flaming sword divide it 
from all footsteps of men; and grant 
him, the imaginative stripling, only 
the view, not the entrance. Happy 
season of virtuous youth, when Shame 
is still an impass ible celestial barrier ; 
and the sacred air-cities of Hope have 
not shrunk into the mean clay-hamlets 
of Reality ; and man, by his nature, is 
yet infinite and free! 

As for our young Forlorn,” con- 
tinues Teufelsdrickh, evidently mean- 
ing himself, 1 his secluded way of 
life, and with his glowing Fantasy, the 
more fiery that it burnt under cov er, as 
in a reverberating furnace, his feeling 
towards the Queens of this Earth was, 
and indeed is, altogether unspeakable. 
A visible Divinity dwelt in them; to 
our young Friend all women were 
holy, were heavenly. As yet he but 
saw them flitting past, in their many- 
coloured angel-plumage ; or hovering 
mute and inaccessible on the outskirts 
of Aisthetic Tea: all of air they were, 
all Soul and Form ; so lovely, like mys- 
terious en , in whose hand was 
the invisible Jacob’s-ladder, whereby 
man might mount into very Heaven. 
That he, our poor Friend, should ever 
win for himself one of these Gracefuls 
( Holden)—Ach Gott! how could he 
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hope it; should he not have died 
under it? There was a certain deli- 
rious vertigo in the thought. 

“Thus was the young man, if all 
sceptical of Demons and Angels, such 
as the vulgar had once believed in, ne- 
vertheless not unvisited by hosts of 
true Skyborn, who visibly and audibly 
hovered round him whereso he went; 
and they had that religious worship in 
his thought, though as yet it was by 
their mere earthly and trivial name that 
he named them. But now, if ona soul 
so circumstanced, some actual Air- 
maiden, incorporated into tangibility 
and reality, should cast any electric 
glance of kind eyes, saying thereby, 
‘ Thou too mayest love and be loved ;’ 
and so kindle him,—good Heaven, 
what a volcanic, earthquake-bringing, 
all-consuming fire were probably kin- 
dled !” 

Such a fire, it afterwards appears, 
did actually burst forth, with explosions 
more or less Vesuvian, in the inner man 
of Herr Diogenes ; as indeed how could 
it fail? A nature, which, in his own 
figurative style, we might say, had now 
not a little carbonised tinder, of Irrita- 
bility; with so much nitre of latent 
Passion, and sulphurous Humour 
enough ; the whole lying in such hot 
neighbourhood, close by “a reverberat- 
ing furnace of Fantasy :” have we not 
here the components of driest Gun- 
powder, ready, on occasion of the 
smallest spark, to blaze up! Neither, 
in this our Life-element, are sparks 
anywhere wanting. Without doubt, 
some Angel, whereof so many hovered 
round, must one day, leaving “the 
outskirts of Asthetic Tea,” flit nigher; : 
and, by electric Promethean gl. ance, 
kindle no despicable firework. Happy , 
if it indeed proved a Firework, and 

flamed off rocket-wise, in successive 
beautiful bursts of splendour, ¢ each 
growing naturally from the other, 
through the several stages of a happy 
Youthful Love; till the whole were 
safely burnt out; and the young soul 
relieved, with little damage! Happy, 
if it did not rather prove a Conflagra- 
tion and mad Explosion; painfully 
lacerating the heart itself; nay perhaps 
bursting the heart in pieces (which 
were Death); or at best, bursting the 
thin wails of your “reverberating fur- 
nace,” so that it rage thenceforth all 
unchecked among the contiguous com- 
bustibles (which were Madness): till 
of the so fair and manifold internal 
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world of our Diogenes, there remained 
Nothing, or only the “Crater of an 
extinct volcano!” 

From multifarious Documents in 
this Bag Capricornus, and in the adja- 
cent ones on both sides thereof, it be- 
comes manifest that our Philosopher, 
as stoical and cynical as he now looks, 
was heartily and even franticly in Love : 
here therefore may our old doubts 
whether his heart were of stone or of 
flesh, give way. He loved once; not 
wisely but too well. And once only: 
for as your Congreve needs a new case 
or wrappage for every new rocket, so 
each human heart can properly exhibit 
but one Love, if even one; the “ First 
Love which is infinite” can be followed 
by no second like unto it. In more 
recent years, accordingly, the Editor of 
these Sheets was led to regard Teufels- 
drockh as a man not only who would 
never wed, but who would never even 
flirt; whom the grand-climacteric itself, 
and St. Martin’s Summer of incipient 
Dotage, would crown with no new 
myrtle garland. To the Professor, 
women are henceforth Pieces of Art; of 
Celestial Art, indeed; which celestial 
pieces he glories to survey in galleries, 
but has lost thought of purchasing. 

Psychological readers are not with- 
out curiosity to see how Teufelsdrockh, 
in this for him unexampled predica- 
ment, demeans himself; with what 
specialties of successive configuration, 
splendour and colour, his Firework 
blazes off. Small, as usual, is the sa- 
tisfaction that such can meet with here. 
From amid these confused masses of 
Eulogy and Elegy, with their mad Pe- 
trarchan and Werterean ware lying 
madly scattered among all sorts of quite 
extraneous matter, not so much as the 
fair one’s name can be deciphered. 
For, without doubt, the title Blumine, 
whereby she is here designated, and 
which means simply Goddess of Flow- 
ers, must be fictitious. Was her real 
name Flora, then? But what was her 
surname, or had she none? Of what 
station in Life was she ; of what parent- 
age, fortune, aspect? Specially, by 
what Pre-established Harmony of oc- 
currences did the Lover and the Loved 
meet one another in so wide a world; 
how did they behave in such meeting ? 
To all which questions, not unessential 
in a Biographic work, mere Conjecture 
must for most part return answer. “ it 
was appointed,” says our Philosopher, 
“that the high celestial orbit of Blu- 
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mine should intersect the low sublu- 
nary one of our Forlorn ; that he, look- 
ing in her empyrean eyes, should fancy 
the upper Sphere of Light was come 
down into this nether sphere of Sha- 
dows; and finding himself mistaken, 
make noise enough.” 

We seem to gather that she was 
young, hazel-eyed, beautiful, and some 
one’s Cousin; highborn, and of high 
spirit; but unhappily dependent and 
insolvent ; living, perhaps, on the not 
too gracious bounty of monied rela- 
tives. But how came “the Wanderer” 
into her circle? Wasit by the humid 
vehicle of Asthetic Tea, or by the arid 
one of mere Business? Was it on the 
hand of Herr Towgood; or of the 
Gnadige Frau, who, as an ornamental 
Artist, might sometimes like to promote 
flirtation, especially for young cynical 
Nondescripts? To all appearance, it 
was chiefly by Accident, and the grace 
of Nature. 

“Thou fair Waldschloss,” writes 
our Autobiographer, “ what stranger 
ever saw thee, were it even an absolved 
Auscultator, officially bearing in his 
pocket the last Relutio ex Actis he 
would ever write; but must have 
paused to wonder! Noble Mansion! 
‘There stoodest thou, in deep Mountain 
Amphitheatre, on umbrageous lawns, 
in thy serene solitude; stately, mas- 
sive, all of granite; glittering in the 


western Sunbeams, like a palace of 


Fl Dorado, overlaid with precious 
metal. Beautiful rose up, in wavy 
curvature, the slope of thy guardian 
Hills: of the greenest was their sward, 


embossed with its dark-brown frets of 


crag, or spotted by some spreading so- 
litary Tree and its shadow. To the 
unconscious Wayfarer thou wert also 
as an Ammon’s Temple, in the Libyan 
Waste; where, for joy and woe, the 
tablet of his Destiny lay written. Well 
might he pause and gaze ; in that glance 
of his were prophecy and nameless 
forebodings.”’ 

But now let us conjecture that the 
so presentient Auscultator has handed 
in his Relatio ex Actis; been invited 
toa glass of Rhine-wine; and so, in- 
stead of returning dispirited and athirst 
to his dusty Town-home, is ushered 
into the Gardenhouse, where sit the 
choicest party of dames and cavaliers ; 
if not engaged in A’sthetic Tea, yet in 
trustful evening conversation, and per- 
haps Musical Coffee, for we hear of 
“harps and pure voices making the 
stillness live.” Scarcely, it would 
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seem, is the Gardenhouse inferior in 
respectability to the noble Mansion it- 
self. “ Embowered amid rich foliage, 
rose-clusters, and the hues and odours 
of thousand flowers, here sat that brave 
company; in front, from the wide- 
opened doors, fair outlook over blos- 
som and bush, over grove and velvet 
green, stretching, undulating onwards 
to the remote Mountain peaks: so 
bright, so mild, and everywhere the 
melody of birds and happy creatures : 
it was all as if man had stolen a shelter 
from the Sun in the bosom-vesture of 
Summer herself. How came it that the 
Wanderer advanced thither with such 
forecasting heart (ahnungsvoll), by the 
side of his gay host? Did he feel that 
to these soft influences his hard bosom 
ought to be shut; that here, once more, 
Fate had it in view to try him ; to mock 
him, and see whether there were Hu- 
mour in him? 

“ Next moment he finds himself pre- 
sented to the party; and specially by 
name to—Blumine! Peculiar among 
all dames and damosels, glanced Blu- 
mine, there in her modesty, like a 
star among earthly lights. Noblest 
maiden! whom he bent to, in body 
and in soul ; yet scarcely dared look at, 
for the presence filled him with pain- 
ful yet sweetest embarrassment. 

« Blumine’s was a name well known 
to him; far and wide, was the fair one 
heard of, for her gifts, her graces, her 
caprices: from all which vague colour- 
ings of Rumour, from the censures no 
less than from the praises, had our 
Friend painted for himself a certain 
imperious Queen of Hearts, and bloom- 
ing, warm Earth-angel, much more en- 
chanting than your mere white Heaven- 
angels of women, in whose placid veins 
circulates too little naphtha-fire. Her- 
self also he had seen in public places ; 
that light yet so stately form; those 
dark tresses, shading a face where 
smiles and sunlight played over earnest 
deeps: but all this he had seen only as 
a magic vision, for him inaccessible, 
almost without reality. Her sphere 
was too far from his; howshould she 
ever think of him; O Heaven! how 
should they so much as once meet 
together? And nowthat Rose-goddess 
sits in the same circle with him; the 
light of her eyes has smiled on him, if 
he speak she will hear it! Nay, who 
knows, since the heavenly Sun looks 
into lowest valleys, but Blumine her- 
self might have aforetime noted the so 
unnotable; perhaps, from his very 
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gainsayers, as he had from hers, ga- 
thered wonder, gathered favour for 
him? Was the attraction, the agita- 
tion mutual, then ; pole and pole trem- 
bling towards contact, when once 
brought into neighbourhood? Say 
rather, heart swelling in presence of 
the Queen of Hearts; like the Sea 
swelling when once near its Moon! 
With the Wanderer it was even so: 
as in heavenward gravitation, suddenly 
as at the touch of a Seraph’s wand, his 
whole soul is roused from its deepest 
recesses ; and all that was painful, and 
that was blissful there, dim images, 
vague feelings of a whole Past and 
whole Future are heaving in unquiet 
eddies within him. 

*¢ Often, in far less agitating scenes, 
had our still Friend shrunk forcibly 
together ; and shrouded up his tremours 
and flutterings, of what sort soever, in 
a safe cover of Silence, and perhaps of 
seeming Stolidity. How was it, then, 
that here, when trembling to the core of 
his heart, he did not sink into swoons, 
but rose into strength, into fearlessness 
and clearness? It was his guiding 
Genius (Damon) that inspired him ; 
he must go forth and meet his Destiny. 
Shew thyself now, whispered it, or be 
forever hid. Thus : sometimes it is even 
when your anxiety becomes transcend- 
ental, that the soul first feels herself 
able to transcend it; that she rises 
it, in fiery victory; and, borne 
on new-found wings of victory, moves 
so calmly, even because so rapidly, 
so irresistibly. Always must the Wan- 
derer remember, with a certain satis- 
faction and surprise, how in this case 
he sat not silent, but struck adroitly 
into the stream of conversation; which 
thenceforth, to speak with an apparent 
not a real vanity, he may say that he 
continued to lead. Surely, in those 
hours, a certain inspiration was im- 
parted him, such inspiration as is still 
possible in our late era. The self- 
secluded unfolds himself in noble 
thoughts, in free, glowing words ; his 
soul is as one sea of light, the peculiar 
home of Truth and Intellect; wherein 
also Fantasy bodies forth form after form, 

radiant with all prismatic hues.’ 

It appears, in this otherwise so hapy py 
meeting, there talked one “ Philistine;’ 
who even now, to the general weariness, 
was dominantly pouring forth Philis- 
tinism (PAilisiriositaten); little witting 
what hero was here entering to demolish 
him! We omit the series of Socratic, 
or rather Diogeuic utterances, not un- 
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happy in their way, whereby the mon- 
ster, “ persuaded into silence,” seems 
soon after to have withdrawn for the 
night. ‘* Of which dialectic marauder,” 
writes our hero, “ the discomfiture was 
visibly felt as a benefit by most: but 
what were all applauses to the glad 
smile, threatening every moment to 
become a laugh, wherewith Blumine 
herself repaid the victor? He ventured 
to address her, she answered with atten- 
tion: nay, what if there were a slight 
tremour in that silver voice; what if 
the red glow of evening were hiding a 
transient blush! 

“ The conversation 
tone, one fine thought called forth 
another: it was one of those rare 
seasons, when the soul expands with 
full freedom, and man feels himself 
brought near to man. Gaily in light, 
graceful abandonment, the fr iendly talk 
played round that circle : for the bur- 
den was rolled from every heart ; the 
barriers of Ceremony, which are indeed 
the laws of polite living, had melted as 
into vapour; and the poor claims of 
Me and Thee, no longer parted by 
rigid fences, now flowed softly into 
one another; and Life lay all harmo- 
nious, many-tinted, like some fair royal 
champaign, the sovereign and owner 
of which were Love ouly. Such music 
springs from kind hearts, in a kind 
environment of place and time. And 
yet as the light grew more aérial on 
the mountain tops, and the shadows 
fell longer over the valley, some faint 
tone of sadness may have breathed 
through the heart; and, in whispers 
more or less audible, reminded every 
one that as this bright day was draw- 
ing towards its close, so likewise must 
the Day of man’s Existence decline into 
dusk and darkness; and with all its 
sick toilings, and joyful and mournful 
noises, sink in the still Eternity. 

“ To our Friend the hours seemed 
moments; holy was he and happy: 
the words from those sweetest lips came 
over him like dew on thirsty grass ; 
all better feelings in his soul seemed 
to whisper: It is good for us to be here. 
At parting, the Blumine’s hand was in 
his: in the balmy twilight, with the 
kind stars above them, he spoke some- 
thing of meeting again, which was not 
contradicted ; he pressed gently those 
small soft fingers, and it seemed as if 
they were not hastily, not angrily with- 
drawn.” 

Poot 


took a higher 


Teufelsdrockh ! it is clear 
to demonstration thou art smit: the 
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Queen of Hearts would see a “ man 
of genius ” also sigh for her; and there, 
by art magic, in that preternatural hour, 
has she bound and spell-bound thee. 
“ Love is not altogether a Delirium,” 
says he elsewhere ; ‘* yet has it many 
peints in common therewith. I call it 
rather a discerning of the Infinite in 
the Finite, of the Idea made Real; 
which discerning again may be either 
true or false, either seraphic or de- 
moniac, Inspiration or Insanity. But 
in the former case, too, as in common 
Madness, it is Fantasy that superadds 
itself to Sight; on the so petty domain 
of the Actual, plants its Archimedes’- 
lever, whereby to move at will the 
infinite Spiritual. Fantasy I might call 
the true Heaven-gate and Hell-gate of 
man: his sensuous life is but the small 
temporary stage (eitbiuhne), whereon 
thick-streaming influences from both 
these far yet near regions meet visibly, 
and act tragec ly and melodrama. Sense 
can support ‘herself handsomely, in 
most countries, for some eighteenpence 
nore but for Fantasy planets and 

ystems will not suffice. Witness 
your Pyrrhus conquering the world, 
yet drinking no better red wine than 
he had before.” Alas, witness also 
your Diogenes, flame-clad, scaling the 
upper Heaven, and verging towards 
Insanity, for prize of a “ highsouled 
Brunette,” as ifthe Earth held but one, 
and not several of these ! 

He says that, in Town, they met 
again: * di iy after day, like his heart's 
sun, the blooming B lumine shone on 
him. Ah! a little while ago, and he 
was yet all in darkness: him what 
Graceful (Holde) would ever love? 
Disbelieving all things, the poor } youth 
had never learned to be lieve in himself. 
Withdrawn, in proud timidity, within 
his own fastnesses ; solitary from men, 
yet baited by night-spectres enough, 
he saw himse if, with a sad indignation, 
constrained to renounce the. fairest 
hopes of existence. And now, O now! 
‘She looks on thee,’ cried he: ‘ she 
the fairest, noblest; do not her dark 
eyes tell thee, thou art not despised ? 
The Heaven’s-Messenger! All Hea- 
ven’s blessings be hers!’ Thus did 
soft melodies flow through his heart ; 
tones of an infinite gratitude ; sweetest 
intimations that he also was a man, 
that for him also unutterable joys had 
been provided. 

“In free speech, earnest or gay, 
amid lambent glanc es, laughter, tears, 
und often with the inarticulate mystic 
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speech of Music: such was the ele- 
ment they now lived in; in such a 
many-tinted, radiant Aurora, and by 
this fairest of Orient Light-bringers 
must our Friend be blandished, and 
the new Apocalypse of Nature unrolled 
to him. Fairest Blumine! And, even 
as a Star, all Fire and humid Softness, 
a very Light-ray incarnate ! Was there 
so much as a fault, a : capeses, he 
could have dispense xd with? Was she 
not to him in very deed a Morning- 
Star; did not her presence bring with 
it airs from Heaven? As from Eolean 
Harps in the breath of dawn, as from 
the Memnon’s Statue struck by the 
rosy-finger of Aurora, unearthly music 
was around him, and lapped him into 
untried balmy Rest. Pale Doubt fled 
away to the distance; Life bloomed 
up with happiness and hope. The 
Past, then, was all a haggard dream ; 
he had been in the Garden of Eden, 
then, and could not discern it! But 
lo now! the black walls of his prison 
melt away; the captive is alive, is free. 
If he loved his Disenchantress ? Ach 
Gott! Wis whole heart and soul and 
life were hers, but never had he named 
it Love: existence was all a Feeling, 
not yet shaped into a Thought.” 

Nevertheless, into a Thought, nay 
into an Action, it must be shaped ; for 
neither Disenchanter nor Disenchant- 
ress, mere “* Children of Time,” can 
abide by Feeling alone. The Professor 
knows not, to this day, ‘how in her 
soft, fervid bosom, the Lovely found 
determination, even on hest of Neces- 
sity, to cut asunder these so blissful 
bonds.” He even appears surprised 
at the “¢ Duenna Cousin,” whoever she 
may have been, “ in whose meagre, 
hunger- bitten philosophy, the religion 
of young hearts was, from the first, 
faintly approved of.” We, even at 
such distance, can explain it without 
necromancy. Let the Philosopher an- 
swer this one question: What figure, 
at that period, was a Mrs. Teufelsdrockh 
likely to make in polished society ? 
Could she have driven so much as a 
brass-bound Gig, or even a simple 
iron-spring Thou foolish * ab- 
solved Auscultator,” before whom lies 
no prospect of capital, will any yet 
known “ religion of young hearts” keep 
the human Kitchen warm?! Pshaw! 
thy divine Blumine, when she “ re- 
signed herself to wed some richer,” 
shews more philosophy, though but 
“a woman of than thou, a 
pretended man. 


one? 


genius, 
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Our readers have witnessed the origin 
of this Love-mania, and with what 
royal splendour it waxes, and rises. 
Let no one ask us to unfold the glories 
of its dominant state; much less the 
horrors of its almost instantaneous 
dissolution. How from such inorganic 
masses, henceforth madder than ever, 
as lie in these Bags, can even frag- 
ments of a living delineation be or- 
ganised? Besides, of what profit were 
it? We view, with a lively pleasure, 
the gay silk Montgolfier start from the 
ground, and shoot upwards, cleaving 
the liquid deeps, till it dwindle to a 
luminous star: but what is there to 
look longer on, when once, by natural 
elasticity, or accident of fire, it has 
exploded? A_ hapless air-navigator, 
plunging, amid torn parachutes, sand- 
bags, and confused wreck, fast enough, 
into the jaws of the Devil! Suffice it 
to know that Teufelsdrockh rose into 
the highest regions of the Empyrean, 
by a natural parabolic track, and re- 
turned thence in a quick perpendicular 
one. For the rest, let any feeling reader 


who has been unhappy enough to do 
the like, paint it out for himself; con- 
sidering only that if he, for his perhaps 


comparatively insignificant. mistress, 
underwent such agonies and frenzies, 
what must Teufelsdrockh’s have been, 
with a fire-heart, and for a nonpareil 
Blumine! We glance merely at the 
final scene: 

“ One morning, he found his Morn- 
ing-star all dimmed and dusky-red; 
the fair creature was silent, absent, she 
seemed to have been weeping. Alas, 
no longer a Morning-star, but a trou- 
blous skyey Portent, announcing that 
the Doomsday had dawned! She said, 
in a tremulous voice, they were to meet 
no more.” The thunderstruck Air- 
sailor is not wanting to himself in this 
dread hour: but what avails it? We 
omit the passionate expostulations, en- 
treaties, indignations, since all was 
vain, and not even an explanation was 
conceded him; and hasten to the ca- 
tastrophe. *“ Farewell, then, Madam! 
said he, not without sternness, for his 
stung pride helped him. She put her 
hand in his, she looked in his face, 
tears started to her eyes: in wild au- 
dacity he clasped her to his bosom ; 
their lips were joined, their two souls, 
like two dew-drops, rushed into one, 
—for the first time, and for the last!” 
Thus was Teufelsdréckh made immor- 
tal by a kiss. And then? Why, then 
—*‘‘thick curtains of Night rushed over 
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his soul, as rose the immeasurable 
Crash of Doom ; and through the ruins 
as of a shivered Universe, was he fall- 
ing, falling, towards the Abyss.” 


Cuap. VI. 
Svrrows of Teufelsdrickh. 


We have long felt that, with a man 
like our Professor, matters must often 
be expected to take a course of their 
own; that, in so multiplex, intricate a 
nature, there might be channels, both 
for admitting and emitting, such as the 
Psychologist had seldom noted; in 
short, that on no grand occasion and 
convulsion, neither in the joy-storm 
nor in the woe-storm, could you pre- 
dict his demeanour. 

To our less philosophical readers, 
for example, it is now clear that the 
so passionate Teufelsdrockh, precipi- 
tated through “a shivered Universe” 
in this extraordinary way, has only one 
of three things which he can next do: 
Establish himself in Bedlam; begin 
writing Satanic Poetry; or blow out 
his brains. In the progress towards 
any of which consummations, do not 
such readers anticipate extravagance 
enough: breast-beating, brow-beating 
(against walls), lion-bellowings of blas- 
phemy and the like, stampings, smit- 
ings, breakages of furniture, if not arson 
itself ? 

Nowise so does Teufelsdrockh deport 
him. He quietly lifts his Pilgerstab 
(Pilgrim -staff), ‘old business being 
soon wound up ;” and begins a peram- 
bulation and cireumambulation of the 
terraqueous Globe! Curious it is, 
indeed, how with such vivacity of con- 
ception, such intensity of feeling; above 
all, with these unconscionable habits 
of Exaggeration in speech, he combines 
that wonderful stillness of his, that 
stoicism in external procedure. Thus 
if his sudden bereavement, in this mat- 
ter of the Flower-goddess, is talked of 
as a real Doomsday and Dissolution 
of Nature, in which light doubtless it 
partly appeared to himself, his own 
nature is nowise dissolved thereby ; 
but rather is compressed closer. For 
once, as we might say, a Blumine by 
magic appliances has unlocked that 
shut heart of his, and its hidden things 
rush out tumultuous, boundless, like 
genii enfranchised from their glass 
phial: but no sooner are your magic 
appliances withdrawn, than the strange 
casket of a heart springs-to again ; and 
perhaps there is now no key extant 
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that will open it; for a Teufelsdréckh, 
as we remarked, will not love a second 
time. Singular Diogenes! No sooner 
has that heart-rending occurrence fairly 
taken place, than he affects to regard 
it as a thing natural, of which there is 
nothing more to be said. “ One high- 
est Hope, seemingly legible in the eyes 
of an Angel, had recalled him as out 
of Death-shadows into celestial Life: 
but a gleam of Tophet passed over the 
face of his Angel; he was rapt away 
in whirlwinds, and heard the laughter 
of Demons. It was a Calenture,” adds 
he, “‘ whereby the Youth saw green 
Paradise-groves in the waste Ocean- 
waters: a lying vision, yet not wholly 
a lie, for he saw it.”” But what things 
soever passed in him, when he ceased 
to see it; what ragings and despairings 
soever Teufelsdrockh’s soul was the 
scene of, he has the goodness to con- 
ceal under a quite opaque cover of 
Silence. We know it well; the first 
mad paroxysm past, our braveGneschen 
collected his dismembered philosophies, 
and buttoned himself together; he was 
meek, silent, or spoke of the weather, 
and the Journals: only by a transient 
knitting of those shaggy brows, by 
some deep flash of those eyes, glancing 
one knew not whether with tear-dew 
or with fierce fire,—might you have 
guessed what a Gehenna was within ; 
that a whole Satanic School were spout- 
ing, though inaudibly, there. To con- 
sume your own choler, as some chim- 
neys consume their own smoke; to 
keep a whole Satanic School spouting, 
if it must spout, inaudibly, is a negative 
yet no slight virtue, nor one of the 
commonest in these times. 
Nevertheless, we will not take upon 
us to say, that in the strange measure 
he fell upon, there was not a touch of 
latent Insanity; whereof indeed the 
actual condition of these Documents 
in Capricornus and Aquarius is no bad 
emblem. His so unlimited Wander- 
ings, toilsome enough, are without as- 
signed or perhaps assignable aim ; in- 
ternal Unrest seems his sole guidance ; 
he wanders, wanders, as if that curse 
of the Prophet had fallen on him, and 
he were “ made like unto a wheel.” 
Doubtless, too, the chaotic nature of 
these Paperbags aggravates our ob- 
scurity. Quite without note of pre- 
paration, for example, we come upon 
the following slip: “ A peculiar feeling 
is it that will rise in the Traveller, when 
turning some hill-range in his desert 
road, he descries lying far below, em- 
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bosomed among its groves and green 
natural bulwarks, and all diminished 
to a toybox, the fair Town, where so 
many souls, as it were seen and yet 
unseen, are driving their multifarious 
traffic. Its white steeple is then truly 
a starward-pointing finger ; the canopy 
of blue smoke seems like a sort of 
Life-breath: for always, of its own 
unity, the soul gives unity to whatso 
it looks on with love: thus does the 
little Dwellingplace of men, in itself a 
congeries of houses and huts, become 
for us an individual, almost a person. 
But what thousand other thoughts unite 
thereto, if the place has to ourselves 
been the arena of joyous or mournful 
experiences; if perhaps the cradle we 
were rocked in still stands there, if our 
Loving ones still dwell there, if our 
Buried ones there slumber!” Does 
Teufelsdrockh, as the wounded eagle 
is said to make for its own eyrie, and 
indeed military deserters, and all hunted 
outcast creatures, turn as if by instinet 
in the direction of their birthland,—fly 
first, in this extremity, towards his na- 
tive Entepfuhl; but reflecting that 
there no help awaits him, take but one 
wistful look from the distance, and 
then wend elsewhither ? 

Little happier seems to be his next 
flight: into the wilds of Nature; as if 
in her mother-bosom he would seek 
healing. So at least we incline to in- 
terpret the following Notice, separated 
from the former by some considerable 
space, wherein, however, is nothing 
noteworthy : 

‘“* Mountains were not new to him; 
but rarely are Mountains seen in such 
combined majesty and grace as here. 
The rocks are of that sort called Pri- 
mitive by the mineralogists, which al- 
ways arrange themselves in masses of 
a rugged, gigantic character; which 
ruggedness, however, is here tempered 
by a singular airiness of form, and soft- 
ness of environment: in a climate fa- 
vourable to vegetation, the gray cliff, 
itself covered with lichens, shoots up 
through a garment of foliage or ver- 
dure; and white, bright cottages, tree- 
shaded, cluster round the everlasting 
granite. In fine vicissitude, Beauty 
alternates with Grandeur: you ride 
through stony hollows, along strait 
passes, traversed by torrents, overhung 
by high walls of rock; now winding 
amid broken shaggy chasms, and huge 
fragments ; now suddenly emerging 
into some emerald valley, where the 
streamlet collects itself into a Lake, 
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and man has again found a fair dwell- 
ing, and it seems as if Peace had 
established herself in the bosom of 
Strength. 

“To Peace, however, in this vortex 
of existence, can the Son of Time not 
pretend : still less if some Spectre 
haunt him from the Past; and the Fu- 
ture is wholly a Stygian Darkness, 
spectre- -bearing. Reasonably might the 
Wanderer exclaim to himself: Are not 
the gates of this world’s Happiness in- 
exorably shut against thee; hast thou 
a hope that is not mad ? Nev ertheless, 
one may still murmur audibly, or in 
the original Greek if that suit better: 
‘WwW hoso can look on Death will start 
at no shadows?” 

“ From such meditations is the 
Wanderer’s attention called outwards : 
for now the Valley closes in abruptly, 
intersected by a huge mountain mass, 
the stony water-worn ascent of which is 
not to be accomplished on horseback. 
Arrived aloft, he finds himself again 
lifted into the evening sunset light; and 
cannot but pause, and gaze round 
him, some moments there. An upland 
irregular expanse of wold, where valleys 
in complex branchings are suddenly or 
slowly arranging their descent towards 
every quarter of the sky. The moun- 
tain-ranges are beneath your feet, and 
folded together ; only the loftier sum- 
mits look down here and there as on a 
second plain ; lakes also lie clear and 
earnest in their solitude. No trace of 
man now visible; unless indeed it 
were he who fashioned that little 
visible link of Highway, here, as would 
seem, scaling the inaccessible to unite 
Province with Province. But sun- 
wards, lo you ! how it towers sheer up, 
a world of Mountains, the diadem and 
centre of the mountain region! <A 
hundred and a hundred savage peaks, 
in the last light of Day; all glowing, 
of gold and amethyst, like giant spirits 
of the wilderness ; there in their si- 


lence, in their solitude, « even as on the 


night when Noah’s deluge first dried! 


Beautiful, nay solemn, was the sudden 
aspect to our Wanderer. He gazed 
over those stupe ndous masses with 


wonder, almost with lonving desire; 





a > 
never till this hour had he known 
Nature, that she was One, that she was 
his Mother and divine. And as the 


ruddy slow was fading 
in the sky, and the Sun had now de- 
parted, a murmur of E ternity and Im- 
mensity, of Death and f Life, stole 
through his seul: and - felt as if 


into clearness 





Death and Life were one, as if the 


Earth were not dead, as if the Spirit of 


the Earth had its throne in that splen- 
dour, and his own spirit were therewith 
holding communion. 

‘ The spell was broken by a sound 
of carriage-wheels. Emerging from 
the hidden Northward, to sink soon 
into the hidden Southward, came a 
gay barouche-and-four: it was open; 
servants and postilions wore wedding- 
favours: that happy pair, then, had 
found each other, it was their marriage- 
evening! Few moments brought them 
near: Du Himmel! It was Herr 
Towgood and — — Blumine! With 
slight, unrecognising salutation they 
passed me; plunged down amid the 
neighbouring thickets, onwards, to 
Heaven, and to England; and I, in 
my friend Richter’s words, I remained 
alone, behind them, with the Night.” 

Were it not cruel in these circum- 
stances, here might be the place to in- 
sert an observation, gleaned long ago 
from the great Clothes- Volume, where 
it stands with quite other intent: 
* Some time before Small-pox was ex- 
tirpated,” says the Professor, “ there 
came a new malady of the spiritual 
sort on Furope: I mean the epidemic, 
now endemical, of view-hunting. Poets 
of old date, being privileged with 
Senses, had also enjoyed external Na- 
ture ; bu t chiefly as we enjoy the crys- 
tal cup which holds good or bad liquor 
for us; that is to say, in silence, or 
with slight incidental commentary : 
never, as I compute, till after the Sor- 
rows of Werter, was there man found 
who would say: Come let us make a 
Description! Having drunk the li- 
quor, come let us eat the glass!) Of 
which endemic the Jenner is unhappily 
still to seek.” Too true! 

We reckon it more important to re- 
mark that the Professor’s Wanderings, 
so far as his stoical and cynical enve- 
lopement admits us to clear insight, 
here first take their permanent cha- 
racter, fatuous or not. That basilisk- 
glance of the Barouche-and-four seems 
to have withered up what little rem- 
nant ofa purpose may have still lurked 
in him: Life has become wholly a 
dark labyrinth; wherein, through long 
years, our Friend, 
must stumble 


flying from spectres, 
about at random, and 
naturally with more haste than pro- 
gre ss. 

Foolish were it in us to attempt fol- 
lowing him, even from afar, in - ex- 
traordinary world-pilgrimage of his ; 
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the simplest record of which, were 
clear record possible, would fill vo- 
lumes. Hopeless is the obscurity, un- 
speakable the confusion. He glides 
from country to country, from condi- 
tion to condition; vanishing and re- 
appearing, no man can calculate how 
or where. Through all quarters of the 
world he wanders, and apparently 
through all circles of society. Ifin any 
scene, perbaps difficult to fix geogra- 
phically, he settles for a time, and 
forms connexions, be sure he will snap 
them abruptly asunder. Let him sink 
out of sight as Private Scholar (Pri- 
vatisirender), living by the grace of 
God, in some European capital, you 
may next find him as Hadjee in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca. It is an 
inexplicable Phantasmagoria, capri- 
cious, quick-changing ; as if our Tra- 
veller, instead of limbs and highways, 
had transported himself by some wish- 
ing-carpet, or Fortunatus’ Hat. The 
whole too imparted emblematically, in 
dim multifarious tokens (as that collec- 
tion of Street-Advertisements) ; with 
only some touch of direct historical 
notice sparingly interspersed : little 
light-islets in the world of haze! So 
that from this point, the Professor is 
more of an enigma than ever. In figu- 
rative language, we might say he be- 
comes, not indeed a spirit, yet spi- 
ritualised, vaporised. Fact unparalleled 
in Biography ! The river of his History, 
which we have traced from its tiniest 
fountains, and hoped to see flow on- 
ward, with increasing current, into the 
ocean, here dashes itself over that ter- 
rific Lover’s Leap; and, as a mad- 
foaming cataract, flies wholly into tu- 
multuous clouds of spray! Low down 
itindeed collects again into pools and 
plashes ; yet only at a great distance,and 
with difficulty, if at all, into a general 
stream. To cast a glance into certain 
of those pools and plashes, and trace 
whither they ran, must, for a chapter 
or two, form the limit of our endeavour. 

For which end doubtless those direct 
historical Notices, where they can be 
met with, are the best. Nevertheless, 
of this sort too there occurs much, 
which, with our present light, it were 
questionable to emit. Teufelsdrockh, 
vibrating everywhere between the high- 
est and the lowest levels, comes into 
contact with Public History itself. 
For example, those conversations and 
relations with illustrious Persons, as 
Sultan Mahmoud, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and others, are they not as yet 
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rather of a diplomatic character, than 
ofa biographic? The Editor, appre- 
ciating the sacredness of crowned 
heads, nay perhaps suspecting the pos- 
sible trickeries of a Clothes-Philoso- 
pher, will eschew this province for the 
present: a new time may bring new 
insight and a different duty. 

If we ask now, not indeed with what 
ulterior Purpose, for there was none, 
yet with what immediate outlooks; at 
all events, in what mood of mind, the 
Professor undertook and prosecuted 
this world-pilgrimage,— the answer is 
more distinct than favourable. “A 
nameless Unrest,” says he, “ urged me 
forward ; to which the outward motion 
was some momentary lying solace. 
Whither should I go?) My Loadstars 
were blotted out; in that canopy of 
grim fire shone no star. Yet forward 
must I; the ground burnt under me; 
there was no rest for the sole of my foot. 
Iwasalone! alone! Ever too the strong 
inward longing shaped Fantasms 
for itself: towards these, one after the 
other, must I fruitlessly wander. A 
feeling I had that, for my fever-thirst, 
there was and must be somewhere a 
healing Fountain. ‘To many fondly 
imagined Fountains, the Saints’ Wells 
of these days, did I pilgrim ; to great 
Men, to great Cities, to great Events : 
but found there no healing. In strange 
countries, as in the well-known ; in 
savage deserts as in the press of corrupt 
civilisation, it was ever the same: how 
could your Wanderer escape from — 
his own Shadow? Nevertheless still 
Forward! I felt as if in great haste ; 
to do I saw not what. From the 
depths of my own heart, it called to 
me, Forwards! The winds and the 
streams, and all Nature sounded to 
me, Forwards! Ach Gott! I was 
even, once for all, a Son of Time.” 

From which is it not clear that the 
internal Satanic School was still active 
enough? He says elsewhere : “ The 
Enchiridion of Epictetus I had ever 
with me, often as my sole rational 
companion ; and regret to mention 
that the nourishment it yielded was 
trifling.” Thou foolish Teufelsdrockh ! 
How could it else? Hadst thou not 
Greek enough to understand thus 
much: The end of Man is an Action, 
and not a Thought, though it were the 
noblest ? 

“¢ How I lived ?” writes he once: 
“ Friend, hast thou considered the 
‘ rugged all-nourishing Earth,’ as So- 
phocles well names her; how she 
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feeds the sparrow on the housetop, 
much more her darling, man? While 
thou stirrest and livest, thou hast a 
probability of victual. My breakfast 
of tea has been cooked by a Tartar 
woman, with water of the Amur, who 
wiped her earthen-kettle with a horse- 
tail. I have roasted wild eggs in the 
sand of Sahara; I have awakened in 
Paris Estrapades and Vienna Malz- 
leins, with no prospect of breakfast be- 
yond elemental liquid. That I had 
my Living to seek saved me from Dy- 
ing,—by suicide. In our busy Eu- 
rope, is there not an everlasting de- 
mand for Intellect, in the chemical, me- 
chanical, political, religious, educa- 
tional, commercial departments? In 
Pagan countries, cannot one write 
Fetishes? Living! Little knowest 
thou what alchemy is in an inventive 
Soul ; how, as with its little finger, it 
can create provision enough for the 
body (of a Philosopher); and then, as 
with both hands, create quite other 
than provision; namely, spectres to 
torment itself withal.” 

Poor Teufelsdrockh! Flying with 
Iiunger always parallel to him; and a 
whole Infernal Chace in his rear; so 
that the countenance of Hunger is 
comparatively a friend’s! Thus must 
he, in the temper of ancient Cain, or of 
the modern Wandering Jew, save only 
that he feels himself not guilty and but 
suffering the pains of guilt,—wend to 
and fro with aimless speed. Thus 
must he, over the whole surface of the 
Earth (by foot-prints), write his Sor- 
rows of Teufelsdrickh; even as the 
great Goethe, in passionate words, must 
write his Sorrows of Werter, before the 
spirit freed herself, and he could be- 
come a Man. Vain truly is the hope 
of your swiftest Runner “ to escape 
from his own Shadow!” Neverthe- 
less, in these sick days, when the Born 
of Heaven first descries himself (about 
the age of twenty) in a world such as 
ours, richer than usual in two things : 
in Truths grown obsolete, and Trades 
grown obsolete,— what can the fool 
think but that it is all a Den of Lies, 
wherein whoso will not speak Lies and 
act Lies, must stand Idle, and despair ? 
Whereby it happens that, for your no- 
bler minds, the publishing ofsome such 
Work of Art, in one or the other dia- 
lect, becomes almost a necessity. For 
what is it properly but an Altercation 
with the Devil, before you begin ho- 
nestly Fighting him? Your Byron 
publishes his Sorrows of Lord George, 
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in verse and in prose, and copiously 
otherwise : your Bonaparte represents 
his Sorrows of Napoleon Opera, in an 
all-too stupendous style ; with music 
of cannon-vollies, and murder-shrieks 
of a world ; his stage-lights are the fires 
of Conflagration ; his rhyme and reci- 
tative are the tramp of embattled 
Ilosts and the sound of falling Cities, 
—lHlappier is he who, like our Clothes- 
Philosopher, can write such matter, 
since it must be written, on the insen- 
sible Earth, with his shoe-soles only ; 
and also survive the writing thereof! 


Cuap. VII. 
The Everlasting No. 


Under the strange nebulous envelop- 
ment, wherein our Professor has now 
shrouded himself, no doubt but his 
spiritual nature is nevertheless progres- 
sive, and growing: for how can the 
“ Son of Time,” in any case, stand 
still? We behold him, through those 
dim years, in a state of crisis, of transi- 
tion: his new Pilgrimings, and general 
solution into aimless Discontinuity, 
what is all this but a mad Fermenta- 
tion ; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, the 
clearer product will one day evolve 
itself? 

Such transitions are ever full of pain: 
thus the Eagle, when he moults, is 
sickly; and, to attain his new beak, 
must harshly dash off the old one upon 
rocks. What Stoicism soever our 
Wanderer, in his individual acts and 
motions may affect, itis clear that there 
is a hot fever of anarchy and misery 
raging within; coruscations of which 
flash out: as, indeed, how could there 
be other? Have we not seen him 
disappointed, bemocked of Destiny, 
through long years? All that the 
young heart might desire and pray for 
has been denied; nay, as in the last 
worst instance, offered and then snatched 
away. Everan “ excellent Passivity ;” 
but of useful, reasonable Activity, es- 
sential to the former as Food to Hun- 
ger, nothing granted : till at length, in 
this wild Pilgrimage, he must forcibly 
sieze for himself an Activity, though 
useless, unreasonable. Alas! his cup 
of bitterness, which had been filling 
drop by drop, ever since that first 
“ ruddy morning” in the Hinterschlag 
Gymnasium, was at the very lip; and 
then with that poison-drop, of the 
Towgood-and- Blumine business, it 
runs over, and even hisses over in a 
deluge of foam. 
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Ife himself says once, with more 
justness than originality: “ Man is, 
properly speaking, based upon Hope, 
he has no other possession but Hope; 
this world of his is emphatically the 
Place of Hope.”’ What then was our 
Professor’s possession? We see him, 
for the present, quite shut out from 
Hope; looking not into the golden 
orient, but vaguely all round into a dim 
copper firmament, pregnant with earth- 
quake and tornado. 

Alas, shut out from Hope, in a deeper 
sense than we yet dream of! For as 
he wanders wearisomely through this 
world, he has now lost all tidings of 
another and higher. Full of religion, 
or at least of religiosity, as our Friend 
has since exhibited himself, he hides 
not that, in those days, he was wholly 
irreligious : ** Doubt had darkened into 
Unbelief,” says he ; “ shade after shade 
goes grimly over your soul, till you have 
the fixed, starless, Tartarean black.” 
To such readers as have reflected, 
what can be called reflecting, on man’s 
life, and happily discovered, in contra- 
diction to much Profit-and-Loss Philo- 
sophy, speculative and practical, that 
Soul is not synonymous with Stomach ; 
who understand, therefore, in our 
Friend’s words, * that, for man’s well- 
being, Faith is properly the one thing 
needful ; how, with it, Martyrs, other- 
wise weak, can cheerfully endure the 
shame and the cross; and, without it, 
Wordlings puke up their sick existence, 
by suicide, in the midst of luxury :” 
to such it will be clear that, for a pure 
moral nature, the loss of his religious 
Belief was the loss of every thing. 
Unhappy young man! All wounds, 
the crush of long-continued Destitution, 
the stab of false Friendship, and of false 
Love, all wounds in thy so genial heart 
would have healed again, had not its 
life-warmth been withdrawn. Well 
might he exclaim, in his wild way : 
“Is there no God, then; but at best 
an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since 
the first Sabbath, at the outside of his 
Universe, and seeing it go? Has the 
word Duty no meaning: is what we 
call Duty no divine Messenger and 
Guide, but a false earthly Fantasm, 
made up of Desire and Fear, of ema- 
nations from the Gallows and from 
Doctor Graham's Celestial-Bed ? Hap- 
piness of an approving Conscience! 
Did not Paul of Tarsus, whom admiring 
men have since named Saint, feel that 
he was ‘ the chief of sinners;’ and Nero 
of Rome, jocund in spirit (wohlgemuth), 
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spend much of his time in fiddling ? 
Foolish Word-monger, and Motive- 
grinder, that in thy Logic-mill hast an 
earthly mechanism for the Godlike itself, 
and wouldst fain grind me out Virtue 
from the husks of Pleasure,—I tell thee, 
Nay! To the unregenerate Prometheus 
Vinctus ofa man, it is even the bitterest 
aggravation of his wretchedness that he 
is conscious of Virtue, that he feels 
himself the victim not of suffering only, 
but of injustice. What then? Is the 
heroic inspiration we name Virtue but 
some Passion; some bubble of the 
blood, bubbling in the direction others 
profit by? I know not: only this [ 
know, If what thou namest Happiness 
be our true aim, then are we all astray. 
With Stupidity and sound Digestion 
man may front much. But what, in 
these dull unimaginative days, are the 
terrors of Conscience to the diseases of 
the Liver! Not on Morality, but on 
Cookery let us build our stronghold : 
there brandishing our fryingpan, as 
censer, let us offer sweet incense to the 
Devil, and live at ease on the fat things 
which he has provided for his Elect!” 
Thus must the bewildered Wanderer 
stand, as so many have done, shouting 
question after question into the Sibyl- 
cave of Destiny, and receive no Answer 
but an Echo. It is all a grim Desert, 
this once fair world of his ; wherein is 
heard only the howling of wild beasts, 
or the shrieks of despairing, hate-filled 
men; ard no Pillar of Cloud by day, 
and no Pillar of Fire by night, any 
longer guides the Pilgrim. To such 
length has the spirit of Inquiry carried 
him. But what recks it (was thuts)?” 
cries he: “ it is but the common lot in 
this era. Not having come to spiritual 
majority prior to the Siecle de Louis 
Quinze, and not being born purely a 
Loghead (Dummkopf), thou hadst no 
other outlook. The whole world is, 
like thee, sold to Unbelief: their old 
Temples of the Godhead, which for 
long have not been rainproof, crumble 
down; and men ask now: Where is 
the Godhead ; our eyes never saw him!” 
Pitiful enough were it, for all these 
wild utterances, to call our Diogenes 
wicked. Unprofitable Servants as we 
all are, perhaps at no era of his life was 
he more decisively the Servant of 
Goodness, the Servant of God, than 
even now when doubting God’s exist- 
ence. ‘One circumstance I note,” 
says he: “ after all the nameless woe 
that Inquiry, which fur me, what it is 
not always, was genuine Love of Truth, 
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had wrought me, I nevertheless still 
loved Truth, and would bate no jot of 
my allegiance tober. ‘Truth!’ I cried, 
‘though the Heavens crush me for 
following her: no Falsehood ! though 
a whole celestial Lubberland were the 
price of Apostacy.’ In conduct it was 
the same. Had a divine Messenger 
from the clouds, or miraculous Hand- 
writing on the wall, convincingly pro- 
claimed to me, This shalt thou do, 
with what passionate readiness, as | 
often thought, would I have done it, 
had it been leaping into the infernal 
Fire! Thus, in spite of all Motive- 
grinders, and Mechanical Profit-and- 
Loss Philosophies, with the sick oph- 
thalmia and hallucination they had 
brought on, was the Infinite nature of 
Duty still dimly present to me: living 
without God in the world, of God’s light 
I was not utterly bereft; if my as yet 
sealed eyes, with their unspeakable 
longing, could nowhere see Him, never- 
theless in my heart He was present, 
and His Heaven-written Law still stood 
legible and sacred there.” 

Meanwhile, under all these tribula- 
tions, and temporal and spiritual desti- 
tutions, what must the Wanderer, in 
his silent soul, have endured! “The 
painfullest feeling,” writes he, * is that 
of your own Feebleness (Unkraft) ; 
ever, as the English Milton says, to be 
weak is the true misery. And yet of 
your Strength there is and can be no 
clear feeling, save by what you have 
prospered in, by what you have done. 
Between vague wavering Capability 
and fixed indubitable Performance, 
what a difference! A certain inarti- 
culate Self-consciousness dwells dimly 
in us; which only our Works can 
render articulate and decisively dis- 
cernible. Our Works are the mirror 
wherein the spirit first sees its natural 
lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of 
that impossible Precept, Know thyself’; 
till it be translated into this partially 
possible one, Know what thou canst 
work at. 

“ But for me, so strangely unpros- 
perous had I been, the net result of 
my Workings amounted as yet simply 
to— Nothing. How then could I be- 
lieve in my Strength, when there was 
as yet no mirror to see it in? Ever 
did this agitating, yet as I now per- 
ceive, quite frivolous question, remain 
to me insoluble: Hast thou a certain 
Faculty, a certain Worth, such even as 
the most have not; or urt thou the 
completest Dullard of these modern 
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times? Alas! the fearful Unbelief is 
unbelief in yourself; and how could I 
believe? Had not my first, last Faith 
in myself, when even to me the Hea- 
vens seemed laid open, and I dared to 
love, been all too-cruelly belied? The 
speculative Mystery of Life grew ever 
more mysterious to me: neither in the 
practical Mystery had [ made the 
slightest progress, but been everywhere 
buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously 
cast out. A feeble unit in the middle 
of a threatening Infinitude, I seemed 
to have nothing given me but eyes, 
whereby to discern my own wretched- 
ness. Invisible yet impenetrable walls, 
as of Enchantment, divided me from 
all living: was there, in the wide 
world, any true bosom I could press 
trustfully to mine? O Heaven, No, 
there was none! I kept a lock upon 
my lips: why should I speak much 
with that shifting variety of so-called 
Friends, in whose withered, vain, and 
too-hungry souls, Friendship was but 
au incredible tradition? In such cases, 
your resource is to talk little, and that 
little mostly from the Newspapers. 
Now when I look back, it was a 
strange isolation | then livedin. The 
men and women round me, even 
speaking with me, were but Figures ; 
I had, practicaliy, forgotten that they 
were alive, that they were not merely 
automatic. In midst of their crowded 
streets, and assemblages, I walked so- 
litary ; and (except as it was my own 
heart, not another’s, that I kept de- 
vouring) savage also, as the tiger in 
his jungle. Some comfort it would 
have been, could I, like a Faust, have 
fancied myself tempted and tormented 
of the Devil; for a Hell, as I imagine, 
without Life, though only diabolic 
Life, were more frightful: but in our 
age of Downpulling and Disbelief, 
the very Devil has been pulled down, 
you cannot so much as believe in a 
Devil. To me the Universe was all 
void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, 
even of Hostility: it was one huge, 
dead, immeasurable Steam - engine, 
rolling on, in its dead indifference, to 
grind me limb from limb. O the vast, 
gloomy, solitary Golgotha, and Mill of 
Death! Why was the Living banished 
thither companionless, conscious? Why 
if there is no Devil; nay, unless the 
Devil is your God ?” 

A prey incessantly to such corro- 
sions, might not, moreover, as_ the 
worst aggravation to them, the iron 
constitution even of a Teufelsdrockh 
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threaten to fail? We conjecture that 
he has known sickness; and, in spite 
of his locomotive habits, perhaps sick- 
ness of the chronic sort. Hear this, 
for example: “ How beautiful to die 
of broken-heart, on Paper! Quite an- 
other thing in Practice ; every window 
of your Feeling, even of your Intellect, 
as it were, begrimed and mud-bespat- 
tered, so that no pure ray can enter; a 
whole Drugshop in your inwards ; the 
foredone soul drowning slowly in 
quagmires of Disgust !” 

Putting all which external and in- 
ternal miseries together, may we not 
tind in the following sentences, quite 
in our Professor’s still vein, significance 
enough: ‘* From Suicide a certain 
after-shine (Nachschein) of Christianity 
withheld me: perhaps also a certain 
indolence of character; for, was not 
that a remedy I had at any time within 
reach? Often, however, was there a 
question present to me: Should some 
one now, at the turning of that corner, 
blow thee suddenly out of Space, into 
he other World, or other No-world, by 
pistol-shot,—how were it? On which 
ground, too, I have often, in sea-storms 
and sieged cities and other death-scenes, 
exhibited an imperturbability, which 
passed, falsely enough, for courage.” 

“So had it lasted,” concludes the 
Wanderer, “so had it lasted, as in 
bitter protracted Death-agony, through 
long years. The heart within me, un- 
visited by any heavenly dew-drop, was 
smouldering in sulphurous, slow-con- 
suming fire. . Almost since earliest 
memory I had shed no tear} or once 
only when I, murmuring half-audibly, 
recited Faust’s Deathsong, that wild 
Selig der den er im Sicgesglanze findet 
(lappy whom He finds in Battle’s 
splendour), and thought that of this 
last Friend even I was not forsaken, 
that Destiny itself could not doom me 
hot to die. Having no Hope, neither 
had I any definite Fear, were it of Man 
or of Devil: nay, I often felt as if it 
might be solacing, could the Arch- 
Devil himself, though in Tartarean 
terrors, but rise to me, that I might 
tell him a little of my mind. And yet, 
strangely enough, I lived in a continual, 
indefinite, pining Fear; tremulous, pu- 
sillanimous, apprehensive of I knew 
hot what: it seemed as if all things in 
the Heavens above and the Earth be- 
neath would hurt me; as if the Hea- 
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vens and the Earth were but boundless 
Jaws of a devouring Monster, wherein 
I, palpitating, waited to be devoured. 

“ Full of such humour, and perhaps 
the miserablest man in the whole French 
Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry 
Dogday, after much’ perambulation, 
toiling along the dirty little Rue Saint 
Thomas de |’Enfer, among civic rub- 
bish enough, in a close atmosphere, 
and over pavements hot as Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Furnace; whereby doubtless 
my spirits were little cheered; when, 
all at once, there rose a Thought in me, 
and I asked myself: ‘ What aré thou 
afraid of? Wherefore, like a coward, 
dost thou for ever pip and whimper, 
and go cowering and trembling? Des- 
picable biped! what is the sum-total 
of the worst that lies before thee? 
Death? Well, Death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the 
Devil and Man may, will, or can do 
against thee! Hast thou nota heart; 
canst thou not suffer whatso it be; 
and, as a Child of Freedom, though 
outcast, trample Tophet itself under 
thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let 
it come, then; I will meet it and defy 
it!’ And asI so thought, there rushed 
like a stream of fire over my whole 
soul; and I shook base Fear away 
from me for ever. I was strong, of 
unknown strength; a spirit, almost a 
god. Ever from that time, the temper 
of my misery was changed: not Fear 
or whining Sorrow was it, but Indigna- 
tion and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 

“Thus had the Evertastinc No 
(das Ewige Nein) pealed authoritatively 
through all the recesses of my Being, 
of my Me; and then was it that my 
whole Me stood up, in native God- 
created majesty, and with emphasis 
recorded its Protest. Such a Protest, 
the most important transaction in Life, 
may that same Indignation and De- 
fiance, in a psychological point of view, 
be fitly called. The Everlasting No 
had said: ‘ Behold, thou art fatherless, 
outcast, and the Universe is mine (the 
Devil’s);’ to which my whole Me now 
made answer: ‘J am not thine, but 
Free, and for ever hate thee !’ 

“It is from this hour that I incline 
to date my Spiritual New-birth, or 
Baphometic Fire-baptism ; perhaps I 
directly thereupon began to be a 
Man.” 
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REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 


Wuite excessive use has taken little 
from the potency of the triumphant 
words which constitute our title, it has 
given them almost any meaning rather 
than that they bear in the dictionary. 
They still form the great badge of party ; 
we are still to have a reforming mi- 
nistry and parliament. If therefore the 
legislature be truly a reforming one, 
the first duty it ought to discharge in 
the session is clearly this,—it must 
ascertain who the reformers are, and 
class them distinctly in regard to mo- 
tive and object; then it must discover 
the character of the reforms they seek ; 
and, lastly, it must diligently attend to 
the numberless other mighty reforms 
called for, not by them, but by that 
great reformer the empire. 

Reform is continually needful, and 
a free government exists in no small 
degree to make it. Abuse and defect, 
like weeds, spring spontaneously, and 
thrive from neglect wherever the ground 
is sufficiently fertile for better produc- 
tions, and they require incessant exter- 
mination from the political husband- 
man. 

There may sometimes be destruction 
in reform, but without it there can be 
no conservation: those who wish to 
preserve must at least repair; and re- 
pair will often be useless without addi- 
tion. There is almost as much folly 
and hazard in resisting it altogether, 
as in applying it to every thing. They 
err egregiously who, judging from the 
language of some of its opponents, as 
well as of its advocates, imagine that it 
was until recently unknown in this 
empire. It has been in constant ope- 
ration time immemorial, and especially 
in the last century. The changes and 
additions continually received by in- 
stitutions, laws, and general policy, 
before the present time, were intended 
to correct evil and supply defect. They 
were, whatever they might be called, 
reforms ; they were equally resorted to, 
though in different degree and matter, 
by Whig and Tory ; and they extended 
to things the most sacred —the church, 
the legislature, and even the crown, as 
well as to those of less importance. 
We are incalculably indebted to them 
for both the forms and fruits of good 
government. 

We are therefore not to believe, as 
many on both sides wish us to do, 
that reform is something wholly new 


and exclusive in its parentage. On 
the contrary, it is exceedingly ancient, 
and the offspring ofall parties alike. 
The great novelty is here,—we have 
new reformers, new kinds of reform, 
and new modes of reforming. 

The desire for reform never slumbers, 
and it is very often excessive. Under 
the old House of Commons, every 
session teemed with petitions, motions, 
and enactments, to amend or alter; 
and it was admitted on every hand 
that new legislation was pushed so far 
beyond even the line of expediency, 
as to be rendered a very injurious vice. 
This desire has now unprecedented 
dominion ; nearly all feel its influence ; 
they who are the most hostile to the 
reformers by denomination, have their 
own great schemes of change, which 
they advocate with the utmost ardour, 
while they attack the reforms of others. 

On this general desire for reform a 
mighty misconception is built, which 
has the most mischievous operation. 
It is assumed that all who favour 
reforms have the same views, and are 
impelled by the same motives. On 
the one hand, the community is repre- 
sented by the leading reformers to be 
with them; and on the other, it is 
censured as being anxious for change, 
revolutionary, and really as they re- 
present. The anti-reformers class and 
confound the man who only seeks the 
correction of an evil which subjects 
him to injury, with him who desires 
revolution. All the benefit of this 
passes to the leading reformezs. It 
exalts them into the leaders of the 
nation, and paralyses resistance to 
them with fear, if conviction prompt 
any; it is taken for granted that con- 
cession to them must be made for the 
sake of national salvation. It goes far 
towards placing them in the right, by 
holding them up as only assisting the 
community to compass changes it has 
the legal power and right to make. 
If their opponents be the very insigni- 
ficant minority their descriptions indi- 
cate, they are justly excluded from the 
management of public affairs. 

The error may be detected by the 
most hasty glance at society. The 
different divisions of the latter seek to 
reform wholly different things, and to 
a large extent contend against the 
reforms of each other. If they gene- 
rally agree in the thing, they differ 
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essentially in plan and _ intention. 
Where they agree in measure, they 
differ decidedly in motive. 

Landowners and farmers are strong 
reformers, but they do not assail tithes 
to injure the church; in asking a re- 
duction of their burdens, they are 
willing to bear a full share; and the 
changes of law they advocate relate to 
their own grievances, and are favour- 
able to the constitution. Other great 
interests prosecute reform of different 
kinds, but none which is unjust and 
disloyal. 

The more respectable of the middle 
classes in towns separate themselves 
from the Radicals, and are divided 
between Whig and Tory. 

The lower of the middle, and the 
working classes, are very deeply tainted 
with bad opinions. Nevertheless, a vast 
portion of them has no regular con- 
nexion with politics. The great majo- 
rity of that portion which goes hand in 
hand with the revolutionists has no 
revolutionary intention; through igno- 
rance and delusion it supports the 
worst schemes with motives commonly 
innocent and often praiseworthy. 

The bulk of the population is here 
comprehended; and its discontent 
clearly flows from two great causes. 
The first is heavy and long-continued 
suffering. The landed interest and 
every other, the middle and lower 
orders, all plead with obvious sincerity 
their losses, difficulties, and privations, 
as their reason for craving reforms. 

The second cause is, some years ago 
the laws and system of government 
which regulate property and subsist- 
ence were reversed. The laws on being 
changed were declared unchangeable. 
Under them the community in every 
part fel] into great distress ; and then 
it was assured by its rulers unani- 
mously, that the modes of relief it had 
been accustomed to were for ever sup- 
pressed, and that it could only be 
relieved by the reduction of whatever 
operated as a public burden. Distress, 
therefore, of necessity raised a violent 
war against taxes, pensions, tithes, and 
every law and institution suspected of 
increasing its pressure. If the old 
means of giviig relief had been con- 
tinued, the call for reforms would 
never have been heard. ‘This call was 
really created, not by the Radicals or 
the press, but by the public men who 
for the last ten years have led the 
ministry and opposition. 

There is a minority of the population, 
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comparatively insignificant, but posi- 
tively powerful, which differs wholly 
from this majority in plan of reform, 
intention, and motive. 

Although the majority and minority 
both seek reforms, the latter of them 
bitterly opposes nearly all the more 
important ones sought by the former. 
While it affects to represent the majo- 
rity, and boasts of its support, it care- 
fully stands aloof from it in details, 
and uses it only as an instrument. 
To a large extent, the majority is 
compelled to act in its reforms through 
the minority. It is therefore con- 
founded with, and can carry nothing 
without it. The minority, drawing 
immense aid from it, is still the 
despot of reforms; none can succeed 
which it opposes, and none can wholly 
fail which it originates. The majority 
comprehends the old reformers—those 
who heretofore were alone listened to 
in amendment and change, and who 
rarely exerted themselves in vain. The 
minority consists of the new reformers 
—those who before these days were not 
thought deserving of attention. 

In the heads of these new reformers, 
we see various leading Whigs and 
Tories, who are so far from agreeing 
with their respective parties in senti- 
ment, that they do the contrary. 
Without caution, depth, and foresight, 
they stand on abstract dogmas, de- 
spising alike party and public feeling. 
Not only the body of their parties, 
but the members of them the most 
distinguished for prudence, integrity, 
experience, and patriotism, differ from 
them widely in principle, as well as 
measure, and follow them reluctantly 
from necessity. These men unques- 
tionably have no wish to produce re- 
volution ; but the Whig part openly 
endeavours to produce what is equal 
to it in effect. This part alters insti- 
tutions and privileges to alter and 
subvert the equipoise of power—to 
substitute popular for alleged aristo- 
cratic preponderance. This attempt 
to reconcile things utterly irreconcile- 
able—to establish what the laws of 
nature prohibit from existing, is not 
the less calculated to give birth to 
anarchy because it is not intended to 
do so. 

The new reformers consist, in the 
second place, of the members of parlia- 
ment who are as widely separated from 
independence as from Whig and Tory 
—who are the most fanatical and fac- 
tious—who are the most distinguished 
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for disregard of principle and lack of 
ability—who scarcely possess the vote 
of a single virtuous man in any walk 
of life—who are dissevered from every 
great public interest—and whose in- 
terests and feelings clash throughout 
with institutions, laws, and order. 

We will not dignify the press with 
the name of an integral part when it is 
confessedly only an instrument. 

Those follow who assume the vener- 
able and honourable name of the people, 
but who might with almost equal truth 
be called the nobility. Saying nothing 
of the aristocracy, we cannot find among 
them the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and trading bodies —the learned pro- 
fessions-— the smaller gentry and more 
wealthy shopkeepers—or even the 
bulk of the working classes. These 
may support them more or less in 
vague principle, but they differ from 
them in detail, and the special reforms 
they severally seek are flatly refused. 
The labourer, in craving the removal 
of the abuse or defect from which he 
suffers, is treated with almost as much 
contempt as the peer. 

On subjecting the new reformers 
who have purloined the name of the 
people to dissection, it is seen that 
they consist largely of the exception 
and scum in every class and avocation. 
In so far,as they are landowners, they 
are, though they even wear titles, the 
few of their body who make themselves 
notorious for violence, rashness, sus- 
pected virtue, and infirm, ill-cultivated 
parts. The case is similar if they be 
manufacturers or merchants. If they 
comprehend a clergyman, barrister, 
physician, officer, attorney, or surgeon, 
he is commonly, on his own shewing, 
as little worthy of trust for honourable 
integrity as for ability and intelligence. 
If they be tradesmen, they are the 
gleanings who are the best known for 
imprudence, brawling, and ill-temper. 
Amidst the working orders, they con- 
sist of the godless, “dissolute, and un- 
governable. 

The avowed or very obvious motives 
ef the new reformers must now be exa- 
mined. The best of them, few in 
number, act to support theories to 
which they are pledged, and with 
which they must stand or fall. The 
community must suffer, this great in- 
terest must have no relief, and that 
must be cut down, to save the reputa- 
tion of certain public men. - Here is 
not only seltishness, but dishonesty. 

The better of the Whigs and Radi- 
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cals seek to strengthen their respective 


parties by giving them a preponderance 
of positive power. The House of Com- 
mons and every thing else are reformed, 
to make them, amidst other matters, 
more Whig or Radical ; institutions, 
laws, and privileges, are altered in 
shape, spirit, and distribution, that the 
Whig or Radical may always hold the 
reins of government. Here is an at- 
tempt to vest the management of public 
affairs, and nee essarily the disposal of 
public liberties, in a paltry sect, to the 
exclusion of not only the great interests 
of the empire, but also the majority of 
the population in regard to both class 
and number. It amounts to the change 
of our free monarchy into a tyranny, 
impelled by interest and feeling to 
hate and scourge its slaves. These men 
cannot shelter themselves under mis- 
taken theory; they may think their 
opinions true, but still their great 
object is their own profit. 

Descending to the worse portion, 
we find men anxious for a seat in 
parliament, but unable, from the lack 
of character or parts, to gain the sup- 
port of the intelligent and virtuous. 
Without inquiry, and frequently against 
conviction, they echo the opinions of the 
turbulent and revolutionary, solely to 
acquire the seat. With knavish mo- 
tives, they barter their country for cor- 
rupt private gain. Descending still 
lower, we see demagogues, polluted 
with every thing that can stain man, 
driven by profligacy from all decent 
society, who labour with all their 
might to produce a revolution, as the 
means of not only forcing themselves 
into the legislature, but gratifying their 
malice and revenge. These men pursue 
guilty profit with the motives of the 
ruftian and traitor, as well as of the 
knave. 

Those who are called the people 
now stand before us. We perceive a 
numberless train of unions or clubs, 
huge and diminutive. These unions 
do not even pretend to seek the redress 
of common grievances, or the establish- 
ment of impartial government. They 
frankly declare that they exist to mono- 
polise the selection of public servants 
and the management of public affairs 
—-to change every thing in the realm, 
in order to make themselves despotic. 
With equal frankness they declare that 
their despotism is to be exercised for 
the reverse of common good ; it is to 
sacrifice to them nearly all the great 
national interests, and especially agri- 
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culture; it is to strip not only the 
upper and lower, but the great body 
of the middle classes, of privilege and 
liberty. They treat the rest of society 
as their beast of burden; it is to have 
only such rights as they may conde- 
scend to grant; they are to cast on it 
their share of taxes, confiscate its pro- 
perty at pleasure, and make it serve 
them in any way their caprice may 
dictate. The depraved usurper, who 
sinks a people to the lowest grade of 
bondage to gratify the worst passions 
known to human nature, is equal in 
motive to these unions. 

The leaders of the unions, who con- 
stitute their eyes, judgment, and tongue, 
are at the best men of fortune abhorred 
by the country for their visionary pro- 
jects and lack of common honesty. No 
intelligent man can connect himself 
with bodies which pursue such objects, 
without proving that he is thoroughly 
unprincipled. But generally a union 
has no member who ranks higher than 
a decent tradesman; its leaders are 
low demagogues, who trade in public 
disturbance and disorder. A grocer 
or shoemaker, to give a fillup to his 
business, joins it; his shop must needs 
supply it members. He is ambitious, 
and it not only enables him to become 
famous by small spouting, composing 
placards, and inventing resolutions, 
but gives him importance at parish- 
meetings and elections. The union 
can only stand by opposing itself to 
constituted authorities, law, and the 
better parts of society : whether right or 
wrong, it must live by feeding parish 
feuds and national commotion. Thus 
its members are actuated by the corrupt 
private motives of the individual, com- 
bined with those of the body. 

A union does any thing rather than 
represent the sentiments of the place 
in which it exists. The wealthy, the 
religious, the peaceable, and the tem- 
perate, have nothing to do with it; 
the body and sound part of every call- 
ing and class—of both rich and poor— 
shun it. Of the bad parts of all it is 
formed ; common disturbers, republi- 
cans, and enemies of religion, are its 
chief guides ; and it opposes Whig and 
Tory—every interest and class, in their 
exclusive claims—with equal acrimony. 
What one union is in respect of the 
place which contains it, the whole are 
in regard to the country at large. Of 
course, in so far as the members are 
moved by principle, it is of the most 
pernicious kind. 

VOL. IX. NO. LI. 
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In the next place, we see an incon- 
gruous assemblage of people who strive 
to despoil and overthrow the ehurch. 
The dissenter seeks the gain of his 
own puny sect alone; the same object 
actuates the infidel’; the Radical has 
in view reduction of his taxes, or 
strength to his party. In the members 
of this assemblage we find only the 
exceptions to the great divisions of the 
people; and they openly pursue pri- 
vate gain, in utter disregard of both 
the rights and weal, religious and civil, 
of the empire. 

Then appear certain inhabitants of 
towns, who clamour against the corn- 
law. Do they even pretend to respect 
the just rights of the corn-growers, or 
the benefit of agriculture as a source 
of national wealth? No. They act 
for their own separate profit alone ; 
and they knowingly endeavour to ruin 
a vast part of the people, and plunge 
into bitter distress that great interest 
on which all the rest are admitted to 
be based. The motive here adds to 
ordinary cupidity, robbery and the 
sacrifice of country. 

Those who call for the vote by ballot, 
the practical extinction of the aristo- 
cracy, and similar matters, express no 
desire to establish equality of privilege 
aud power; on the contrary, they 
endeavour to aggrandise themselves 
through the sacrifice of their fellow- 
subjects and the empire. 

It is alleged, that the great national 
interests and classes ought not to sug- 
gest laws for themselves, because they 
are moved by interest. To a high 
point this is erroneous. In so far as 
agriculture forms the basis of the con- 
stitution, and primary source of public 
wealth, the agriculturist, in struggling 
for his own profits, struggles equally 
for that of the community in the aggre- 
gate. To the extent in which the aris- 
tocracy and church are beneficial, the 
efforts of the peer or clergyman to save 
his own possessions are equally efforts 
to save the empire. Conformably with 
this, the old reformers, in legislating 
for each great division of society, were 
led in a great measure by its sugges- 
tions. They conceived that the landed, 
manufacturing, colonial, and other in- 
terests, and the leading classes, were 
severally the best judges of what would 
benefit them; and that, in promoting 
the private benefit of the individual to 
the point sanctioned by justice, they 
promoted public prosperity. 

Beyond a certain point no part of 
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society ought to suggest its own laws ; 
but even then it is to be legislated for 
by the impartial only. The rule, how- 
ever, now is, that the laws of every 
great division shall be framed exclu- 
sively by its bitter enemies: the de- 
fendant must not be the judge in his 
own cause, therefore the plaintiff must. 
The Whig and Radical are to make 
the laws for governing the Tory— the 
dissenter and infide) those for govern- 
ing the church —the town corn-eater 
those for governing agriculture — the 
furious democrat those for governing 
the aristocracy, &c., throughout. 

The private interest of these new 
lawgivers is in general flatly opposed to 
the public good ; it assails both the in- 
stitutions and prosperity of the empire ; 
it wars against the essentials on which 
right and freedom depend ; it attempts 
to sacrifice nearly all the interests which 
collectively form the only source of 
riches and subsistence the empire 
possesses. 

The new reformers do not the less 
form a connected whole because they 
do not all rise to the same height of 
plan. The head subjects the tail to 
restraint and compromise, but still it 
can do nothing without it, and must 
concede a part of every thing it desires. 
Even ministers never speak of listening 
to the landed or any other interest, the 
aristocracy, the church, or the middle 
and lower classes, in disregard of these 
new reformers. Whatever the latter 
may desire must, as a matter of course, 
be at least in part granted; whatever 
the rest of the community may crave 
must be rigidly refused at their man- 
date, or only conceded to the extent 
they may sanction. 

Our descriptions and modes of re- 
form of course take character from 
their parents, and are also wholly new. 

A form of government is only the 
instrument—the engine—by which the 
affairs of a people must be managed. 
Only a very few forms are known, and 
one must be selected from them and 
kept in due order, as the alternative to 
the absence of all government. The 
choice before the reformers of neces- 
sity is, to make the form we possess 
more perfect in its kind, or to change 
it for another. 

They profess to seek only its im- 
provement. To improve it, they 
clearly must amend the institutions and 
laws of which it is composed in such 
manner as will make it more perfect 
according to its species—more finished 
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and effective as the mixed form. This 
is all admitted by possibility. They do 
from design exactly the contrary: they 
reform these institutions and laws 
throughout, to reverse their nature. 

The King undergoes the process of 
reform, that he may lose independent 
power for the shadow—the House of 
Peers, that the exercise of deliberation 
and judgment may be wholly taken 
from it—and the House of Commons, 
that it may be transmuted into an abso- 
lutedespot. This complete destruction 
of the mixed form is not to be followed 
by the establishment of any kind of de- 
mocracy in either shape orspirit. The 
better classes by being outvoted, and 
the lower ones by being denied the 
vote, are to have no influence over the 
many-headed despots. Rule is to step 
in where law fails, and this despot is 
constantly to disregard the wishes of 
the better classes, the landed and other 
great interests, and the working classes, 
in respect of their own grievances: of 
course, it is on principle to treat the 
mass of the population as aliens, or ra- 
ther enemies. The avowed Republi- 
cans proclaim, that if power were in 
their hands they would manage pub- 
lic affairs in direct opposition to the 
sentiments of nearly all parts of the 
people. 

Every kind of despotism must find 
fetter and dictator in one quarter or an- 
other; it must be a slave in its source 
that it may tyrannise in its acts. Our 
despotism is to be the menial of a cer- 
tain petty part of the people, which is 
to be chosen and known in this manner : 
every man who assails institutions and 
disobeys the laws,—who is determined 
that in the system of government nei- 
ther the king, nor the peers, nor the 
aristocracy, nor even thereal democracy, 
shall have any effective share-—-who is the 
sworn foe of all the great national inte- 
rests—who seeks unjust profit through 
the spoliation of his neighbour—who 
will suffer no opinion to be attended to 
but his own—and who is a regular 
brawler and disturber, is, in virtue of 
such qualifications, to be a member of 
this select part, and it is to comprehend 
none but men like him. The foolish, 
incapable, vicious, and criminal, are to 
be thus culled out of every class and 
dignified with the name of the people; 
and the House of Commons is to be 
their creature. The house, despotic 
over the whole circle of institution and 
law, every great division of society, 
and the national voice, is still to be the 
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humble instrument of this exquisite in- 
terior despotism. 

The subordinate, as well as the prin- 
cipal parts of the political system, are 
scrupulously reformed on the same 
principle. Reform is not toadd to the 
beauty and usefulness of the church, 
but to destroy both, that the select few 
may lose foes or gain allies, In the 
vote by ballot, corporation-laws, and 
every matter to the meanest, its object 
is to strike the better classes to the dust 
on the one hand, and keep the lower 
ones in it on the other, that the miser- 
able fraction of all may have the House 
of Commons under its command, and 
the house may be omnipotent against 
every thing beside. Your new reformer 
is so far from throwing a veil over this, 
that he takes his stand on the proclama- 
tion, there shall be no equal distribu- 
tion and exercise of power; the King 
and Peers shall have none ; the House 
of Commons, independently of me, 
shall have none ; the church shall have 
none ; agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, shall have none ; the upper, 
middle, and lower classes, in the bulk, 
shall have none. While I and my 
chosen few will hold unlimited power 
to do what we please with the rights 
and possessions of others, the commu- 
nity at large shall have none even for 
self-preservation. 

Here is a rejection of all the good, 
and a combination of all the evil, of 
every form of government. The most 
depraved and dangerous portions of ab- 
solute monarchy, a republic and a pure 
democracy, are laboriously purged from 
every thing calculated to temper and 
restrain them, and brought into con- 
nexion that they may stimulate each 
other to every conceivable excess. The 
form of government is reduced into an 
uncouth nondescript, sedulously casting 
from it all planand union. It is made 
a confused heap of materials, only able 
to encumber and consume each other. 

The object in establishing a govern- 
ment is, to gain an engine for the pro- 
per management of public affairs; of 
course, it is essential, in the first place, 
that this engine be effective, and in the 
second, that it be kept as faras possible 
from alteration. The old reformers 
deemed ours sufficiently perfect on the 
whole, therefore they rarely sought to 
touch it in fabric. Their cry was for 
reforms in its USES AND FRUITS—re- 
forms in general policy, jurisprudence, 
systems of trade, finance,—institutions 
and laws not fundamental, which bore 
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on the relations of society, rights, pro- 
perty, and subsistence. When they 
occasionally ascended from its works 
to the engine itself, they reformed each 
part strictly to make it yield its in- 
tended uses singly and in connexion 
with the rest. They reformed the 
House of Commons to render it more 
perfect as a division of the legislature ; 
the crown, to remove what defaced it 
without reducing its just power; the 
church, to clothe her with more efficacy : 
the engine throughout to expel disorder 
and weakness, bring its members into 
more immediate combination, and 
enable them to give more powerful aid 
to each other. 

Your new reformers evidently think 
that a government is only necessary to 
prevent the proper management of 
public affairs. The reforms they in- 
cessantly apply to the fabric —the en- 
gines are studiously framed to produce 
disorder and weakness —-to disjoin its 
members and cause them to paralyse 
and demolish each other. Here is a 
king counteracting and beating against 
a ministry; there is a house of peers 
tilting at and assailing the motion ofa 
king, and acting as a stumbling block 
to every step of a house ot commons. 
In this point we behold a house of 
commons cheering a ministry into a 
kind of bruising contest with its sove- 
reign, until both are thumped into 
mummy incapacity ; and in that, a king 
blowing a house of peers into the air, 
and a house of commons blowing him 
after it. We see an executive at war 
with itself, a legislature at war with it- 
self—an executive and legislature 
preyed on by intestine war, and at war 
with each other. 

Uses and fruits of course cannot be 
reformed, because the engine can have 
none of moment—to alter its mechanism 
or remedy its acts of self-destruction, 
it is always in pieces. How can the 
vessel make her voyage when she is 
ever in a dismantled and wrecked state 
in the hands of the ship-builder? Di- 
vision after division of the community 
marches up {o the engineers to pray for 
the removal of distressing grievances, 
and the reply uniformly is, Worthy sirs, 
we can do nothing for you at present-- 
the engine is under repair, and cannot 
work ; we can contrive to make it do 
little jobs, but matters requiring so 
much time and care as yours are out of 
the question: you must wait. Con- 
tinuaily are reforms of the most press- 
ing nature indefinitely deferred, on the 
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ground that government cannot attend 
to them because it is employed in 
making experiments on itself, or re- 
pairing damages inflicted on it by its 
own hands. 

Your new reformers not only incapa- 
citate the government for making re- 
forms in its uses and fruits, but posi- 
tively prohibit them from being made. 
You may recast and tinker the engine 
to your heart’s content, you may keep 
it always in pieces, but you must go no 
farther; its works must be sacred from 
reform. While the old reformers re- 
served only what constituted the fabric 
—the engine—and subjected the whole 
mass of institution, system, law,and po- 
licy, to yearly or daily amendment and 
change, your new ones will not suffer 
reform to touch this mass whatever 
may be the necessity. 

In these haleyon days of reform, 
what reforms are in the first place at- 
tainable to the great interests of the em- 
pire? The landed interest complains 
heavily that laws of various kinds keep 
it in beggary and want, and that its 
burdens are unjust and excessive. In 
a single point, tithes, it touches on 
fabric ; and here, not to serve it, but to 
assail the clergy, it is listened to: but 
every material reform it prays for is 
contemptuously refused. The case is 
the same with the monied, colonial, ma- 
nufacturing, and almost every other 
interest. Nearly all allege that existing 
laws and systems inflict on them griev- 
ous wrong and injury. and not one re- 
form of moment can they obtain. 

The community at large is here 
comprehended in one shape, and we 
will look at it in another. The more 
exalted and wealthy classes are so far 
from being able to gain any of the re- 
forms they seek, that they cannot de- 
fend themselves from spoliation and 
oppression. The middle classes, in 
matters which relate particularly to 
them, find reform rigidly refused. The 
lower classes meet only scornful denial, 
saving what terror confessedly extorts, 
when they crave reforms in things spe- 
cially involving their welfare. 

In a third shape we will look at the 
general community. The laws which 
are of the firstimportance to any people 
are those which regulate property and 
subsistence, religion and morals. To 
make them good is the great object of 
other laws—of privilege and liberty ; 
aud if they be bad, the government, no 
matter what may be its form, is a bad 
one. The laws which regulate trade, 
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money, property, and labour, and 
which of course vitally affect the con- 
dition of all, are believed by the country 
at large to be highly injurious—to keep 
it constantly in loss and want—yet re- 
form ofthem is strictly prohibited. Pub- 
lic feeling is almost unanimous in wish- 
ing to apply the remedy of poor-laws to 
the penury and misery of Ireland, but 
while the new reformers dare offer no 
open opposition they adroitly defeat 
the wish by turning their backs on it. 
The reforms desired by the nation for 
removing the bitter suffering endured 
by great portions of the English work- 
ing classes cannot be obtained. Taxa- 
tion is regulated by abstract doctrines 
to which public conviction is hostile, 
but reform is refused. A vast portion 
of the inhabitants of large places are 
every where without places of worship, 
and consequently religious instruction ; 
but parliament can on no account 
apply reform to this gigantic cause of 
immorality, sedition, and convulsion. 
Reforms may be profusely given the 
dissenter and infidel, to mutilate, un- 
dermine, and traduce religion into im- 
potence ; but the country must not have 
them to make it increase and flourish. 
Beer-shops are in all parts denounced 
for having the worst effects on morals, 
but they must be sacred from reform. 

However unnecessary it may be, we 
will now look at the community indivi- 
dually. With few exceptions, every 
man finds the redress of his leading 
grievances sternly refused. Whether he 
belong tothe domestic population or the 
colonies, the town or the village, agricul- 
ture or trade, capitalists or labourers, 
the aristocracy or the democracy, the 
case is the same ; he still is told by his 
rulers that he shall not have the reforms 
he deems essential for relieving his 
concerns from grievous evil. He may 
have petty legal and financial reforms 
thrust upon him ; his neighbour may be 
ruined to give him a modicum of no- 
minal relief; distress may be enlarged 
on every side to put a few shillings into 
his pocket: but the law or duty must 
not be touched which he knows sub- 
jects his property to constant waste, or 
dooms him to a life of famine. 

The old reformers promptly attended 
to every call for relief, and suited the 
nostrum to the malady; they did not 
find in the symptoms of sickness proofs 
of health, or give a stone for bread. 
Your new reformers do the contrary— 
If an interest complain of distress, they 
cite this as proof that it is pre-eminently 
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prosperous, and that its alleged cause 
of suffering yields it vast benefit. If 
sheer force compel them to affect to re- 
lieve it, they carefully preserve what it 
complains of, and only distress other 
interests as a remedy. A man breaks 
his leg, and to heal it they keep it from 
touch and break another man’s leg; 
to release the victim from the dungeon, 
they drag other victims into it, and clap 
an extra lock on the door. They 
attend with alacrity to every man’s call 
for the ruin of his neighbour; but are 
deaf when he honestly solicits justice 
touching his own concerns only. 

Thus, whether we look at the com- 
munity in its division into interests, or 
its separation into classes, or as a 
whole, or individually, all the material 
reforms which it deems essential for 
removing insecurity of property, loss, 
want, injurious taxation, irreligion, li- 
centiousness, disaffection, and convul- 
sion, are rigidly prohibited. To raise 
a barrier against these reforms in uses 
and fruits, is a leading object of the 
reforms in fubric. 

It is true that criminai and civil 
laws are brought under the hand of 
correction; but this is only done at 
the command of one part or another 
of the new reformers. The country at 
large has little share in calling for or 
shaping the alterations. These ema- 
nate from theoretic writers, unfledged 
barristers, and hot party men: conse- 
quently, to make law cheap, they add 
to its cost; to simplify it, they render 
it more confused and contradictory ; 
and they commonly, in public opinion, 
leave matters worse than they find 
them. They, and the alterations re- 
lating to corporations, schools, &c. 
are undertaken mainly to change the 
fabric, and not to amend the uses 
of government. 

_ Committees of inquiry are granted 
in great abundance ; but in important 
matters they are restricted from recom- 
mending the relief sought by those 
they are to inquire of. They are to 
ask the farmer or silk-manufacturer 
what he desires ; but on no account, 
whatever may be his proofs or their 
own convictions, to advise that his 
desire shall be gratified. They are 
bound before they inquire, and in 
defiance of every fact which inquiry 
may elicit, to declare, as the great 
result of their labours, that what the 
landed, shipping, and other interests 
seek, as the only efficient remedy for 
their suffering, ought not to be granted. 
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What renders this disgraceful mockery 
the more indefensible is, the circum- 
stance that, independently of bodies 
and individuals, the committees are 
appointed to inquire into the fruits of 
new laws which vitally affect the weal 
and stability of the empire. Do they 
state the truth—that these laws are so 
far from operating as they were ex- 
pressly intended to do, that, in addition 
to the wrongs they cast on a vast part 
of the population, they inflict mighty 
injuries on the state which they were 
intended to prevent! No! or if they 
incidentally let the truth escape, they 
advise that no attempt be made to 
reform them into harmony with the 
recorded wishes of their parents. They 
have, however, their object. They are 
not to inquire into remedy, but to stifle 
complaint, by destroying hope; they 
are to give birth to trifling, unjust, 
unsought palliatives, that the great, 
effective, and desired reforms, may be 
rendered perpetually impossible. 

Much boasting is expended on the 
labours performed by parliament in 
the last session. In the value of what 
they effected, they were important; in 
the quantity and nature of the work 
done, they were the contrary. The 
Bank and East India Company were 
not created ; their old regulations 
received new sanctions, or changes 
which had long been pointed out and 
discussed. In the Irish Church only 
a work of destruction was accom- 
plished, highly obnoxious to great part 
of the country. These labours could 
not be evaded; they were confined to 
the least compass; they avoided the 
general currency question, and other 
points which more materially affected 
the community; and they have had 
little sensible effect. It is not shewn 
that they have redressed any great 
grievance, or caused any great increase 
of gain. But in respect of the leading 
grievances of the community—the more 
important sources of wrong, suffering, 
and disorder — the crying evils for 
which remedy was sought—parliament 
either did nothing, or only confirmed 
what it was prayed to remove. 

While reform is thus confined to 
the narrow circle of fabric, it is soon to 
be banished from it and to finish alto- 
gether. The old reformers seemed to 
have singular delight in re-reforming 
and un-reforming. The change they 
made in one year was pretty sure to be 
subjected to other change in the next; 
and not seldom a session recalled into 
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being the old law destroyed by its 
predecessor. These were the glorious 
and happy days of reformers, who re- 
velled in a profusion of their beloved 
sustenance. But the new ones, after 
making a change, declare it shall not 
be touched; a reform-law may have 
the most destructive operation, but it 
must know no correction; the re- 
formed House of Commons may be 
the opposite of what it ought to be, 
but it must be sacred from change ; 
when institutions have their nature and 
effects reversed, they are not, however 
erroneously and balefully they may 
work from such a change, to receive 
the least amendment. These reformers 
here commit a barbarous theft on, not 
others alone, but their own posterity : 
their unborn sons are only to see the 
light to die from starvation. 

Abstract doctrines of democracy and 
political economy are endowed with 
the sole control of public affairs, to 
the exclusion of all interference on the 

art of national conviction and desire. 
fostitutions and laws—property and 


subsistence — trade, 


currency, and 


finance — religion and morals — are 
placed under rules as arbitrary as those 
of arithmetic and geometry. 


Here the 
great end of a free government is re- 
versed : * vation is to have one that it 
may be strictly restrained from govern- 
ing itself; from intermeddling with 
the management of its affairs; from 
making the least use of freedom — be- 
yond electing rulers to keep it in all 
the essentials of slavery. 

Instead, then, of this being, as it is 
boasted to be, the age of reforms, it is 
that in which none of the higher order 
can be made. The only change we 
witness is this: heretofore reforms were 
kept alone from the mere fabric of 
government, and were profusely ap- 
plied to its works in every department ; 
now they are kept from its works, and 
are only applied to its fabric. This 
change is really one for preventing, 
instead of making necessary and salu- 
tary reforms. 

The change, however, is one of the 
first magnitude ; it is equal toa radical 
one of the government in form, person, 
aud principle. As its natural fruit, we 
see the empire filled with suffering, 
division, strife, convulsion, and peril. 

A free government exists mainly to 
make, but not to undergo, reforms ; it 
is to be the physician, but not the 
patient. Under it, the freeman is not 
to employ himself with altering its 
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construction, or changing the form and 
hue of his political privileges: he is to 
use it as his instrument for redressing 
his real grievances, and advancing his 
prosperity; he is to resort to it for the 
removal of what presses on his pro- 
perty, or impedes his business, or 
narrows his employment, or injures 
his wages, or interferes in any way 
with his personal rights. So long as 
the great divisions of society, but not 
their turbulent refuse, can severally 
use it in this manner, they will feel no 
inclination to alter its construction. 
Yielding all that could be reasonably 
expected from the most perfect form, 
they will hallow its form as perfect. 
But if liberty cannot so employ itself 
in drawing from its government the 
proper uses, it will assail its shape and 
existence. We only state a law of 
nature. 

The cause may be found here of the 
portentous change which the feelings 
and conduct of the community have 
undergone in the last ten years. Pre- 
viously, while the government made 
sacred the things which entered into 
its fabric, it was ever ready to submit 
their operation and fruits to the most 
comprehensive reforms. Whenever in- 
stitutions scattered wrong and evil, it 
deprived them of the power; when- 
ever laws crushed fortunes and took 
away bread, it in so far annulled them ; 
whenever additional or reversed legis- 
lation was necessary to restore or pro- 
mote prosperity, to serve the substantial 
needs and happiness of the community, 
it at once called it into being. It was 
always willing for its changes to be 
unsparingly revised and amended, and 
on fair evidence to replace what they 
had taken away. 

The government then carefully fol- 
lowed national feeling in both doing 
and not doing. This was the feeling, 
not of party, or the press, or town 
politicians, but of the divisions of so- 
ciety really interested. As far as pos- 
sible, it gave to the landed, colonial, 
or any other interest, the relief or profit 
it sought; it did the same to each great 
class. The inhabitants of towns were 
listened to in what related to their own 
concerns, but no farther. If any in- 
terest or class were distressed, the 
common remark was, Ministers must 
do something. If they contemplated 
a change distasteful to any consider- 
able part of the community, it was said 
by all, They cannot carry it. Every 
one knew that, so far as parliament 
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was concerned, they could in both 
cases act as they pleased ; but it was 
deemed certain that they would in 
both, from a sense of duty, bow to the 
public wish. 

We have only to look at what was 
done touching the property-tax, a pro- 
jected new law which affected the dis- 
senters, a new marriage-act, and num- 
berless other matters, to be assured that 
such a government as then existed 
would at once resign the house and 
window-duties, remodel the police, 
give the relief they crave to the dis- 
tressed interests, obey the labouring 
classes in all rational plans for better- 
ing their circumstances, and harmonise 
the laws with the convictions of the 
great divisions of society. 

The natural fruits were,—discontent 
was not allowed to spread and concen- 
trate —each division of the community 
obtained the reforms it desired for pro- 
moting its own interests—each was 
suffered to point out what would make 
it flourish, and in consequence all 
generally flourished. While all per- 
petually sought reforms in the uses 
and fruits of the government, they 
enthusiastically combined to prevent 
change from touching its fabric. Al- 
though the House of Commons was 
bitterly assailed by oue of the great 
parties of the state, the bulk of the 
middle and lower classes rallied round 
it; they drew from it the material 
benefits they desired, therefore they 
were hostile to its alteration. 

The system of government was re- 
versed ; reform could no longer be 
applied to its operation and fruits, 
therefore its fabric was attacked by the 
mass of the community. The engine 
would not do its work ; consequently 
it was to be pulled to pieces for altera- 
tion; and of course the legislature was 
the part first laid hold of. 

We say to the “ Reforming Minis- 
try” and the “ Reforming House of 
Commons,” look at this to discover 
what farther reforms are necessary. 
You have brought yourselves, as well 
as your country, to the brink of the 
precipice, and you can ill afford to 
reject counsel from any quarter with- 
out examination. 

The unpopularity of the old Llouse 
of Commons has descended with im- 
mense addition on the new one. Your 
reform of this house has not only 
brought on it intinitely more animosity, 
but has extended the latter to ail the 
rest of the general government. All 
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parts of society are dissevered from, 
and opposed to, the whole legislature 
and the whole executive, to an extent 
almost without precedent. 

What is the cause? However vicious 
the house may be in some parts of its 
construction, it Is In a great measure 
blameless: independently of construc- 
tion, it has lost its principal powers ; 
it is prohibited from interfering with 
the more important parts of public 
affairs. Can it grant the relief sought 
by any interest or class? Can it change 
the system of taxation? Can it inter- 
meddle with the laws which principally 
affect property, subsistence, morals, 
and order, to do other than make 
them worse in the eyes of those who 
desire their amendment? It is bound 
from so doing in the most effective 
manner by positive rule and leader. 

If you inspect the community in 
detail, you will see that the house is 
unpopular with its great divisions, 
because they expect nothing from it 
but injury. The landed and other 
interests are assured that it will not 
grant the relief and support they seve- 
rally seek; and they are in constant 
fear that it will inflict on them farther 
great evil. The case is similar with 
the higher, middle, and lower classes 
in the body. You will see that it is 
unpopular with the discordant members 
of the minority, because it will not go 
far enough in sacrificing to them their 
fellow-subjects and the empire. 

If you persevere in your present 
course, what will be the fruits? Con- 
cede the vote by ballot, the matters 
claimed by the dissenters — every thing 
sought by the minority; and will it 
then be satisfied! It assures you that 
it will not; it declares that it will use 
the additional power you may give it 
to compass changes which even the 
Radical part of you admits would be 
ruinous. The fact then is, the power 
you are giving it must either enable it 
to bring gigantic evils on the empire 
in the way of rule, or render it far 
more discontented and ungovernable. 
Every concession you make it is taken 
from, and therefore adds greatly to the 
irritation and discontent of, the majo- 
rity. It follows of necessity, that the 
more you reform on your present 
system, the more unpopular you must 
render public institutions; you must 
either insure their overthrow by the 
minority, or draw on them the hatred 
of the whole community. 

Let us now look at the matter on 
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the score of right. What you concede 
is as little given to the lower as to the 
higher classes. It must go exclusively 
to electors or dissenters, or both ; they 
consist in the majority of selected in- 
habitants of towns, who only seek it to 
turn it against all the leading divisions 
of society. The ballot and every other 
democratic grant will be used in favour 
of the Liberals, or be a dead letter ; 
every surrender to the dissenters must 
be employed against the church, or be 
inoperative. The Liberals wage eternal 
war against nearly all the great national 
interests, and they do the same against 
the great classes. They labour to pull 
down wages with property, the servant 
with the master, and the peasant with 
the noble ; and they are the most de- 
termined opponents of every measure 
for gratifying the wishes and bettering 
the circumstances of the working orders. 
The dissenters, in their attacks on the 
church, essay to take from these orders 
religious instruction; it is owing to 
them and the Liberals that so vast a 
portion of the middle and lower ranks 
is suffered to be without places of wor- 
ship and religious teachers. These two 
descriptions of men are identified to a 
high point in political principle and 
conduct towards religion. They are 
inveterately hostile to the power and 
property of the higher classes, and the 
mighty portion of the middle ones 
comprehended in the great interests : 
they would sink the labourer, by poli- 
tical measures, to the condition of the 
brute in circumstance; and force on 
his conscience the doctrines of a sect 
to his heavy pecuniary loss, or sink 
him to the condition of the brute in 
religion and morals. They are open 
foes to the great mass of the popu- 
lation in regard to both property and 
number. 

If your concessions were to be shared 
by all, they might be called just, if not 
wise—but you only take from a few 
to give to a few; you leave the many 
as destitute as ever. Will any man 
make himself so ludicrously foolish as 
to say that your new few— your frac- 
tions, fragments, and cullings of in- 
terests and classes, have any natural 
right to their monopoly of power and 
its continual increase? No; political 
power and privilege must be the com- 
mon right of all men equally, or of 
none. You have decided by your dis- 
tribution that the state alone has the 
tight to bestow them; and this right 
must also be one to regulate their use. 
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Here is an end of right on the one 
side, and how is it affected on the 
other? The old few in different ways 
represented with tolerable fairness the 
community at large ; this is proved by 
the fact that public affairs were com- 
monly managed, whether wisely or not, 
according to the wishes of the majority. 
Your new few, although you pretend to 
select them from various parts of the 
people, are in their working taken from 
one only; their majority smothers the 
minority, which would give them diver- 
sity of representation. Instead of acting 
for, they are arrayed against, the com- 
munity; the small housekeepers, of 
whom their ruling portion consists, 
are opposed in feeling to all the great 
interests and classes. Your few, there- 
fore, stand on one side, and all the 
great divisions of society on the other, 
in eternal conflict. 

In the first place, you perpetrate the 
most gross outrage on national right, 
by enabling the petty minority to 
tyrannise over the majority. Every 
great division of society has a right to 
as much power as will suffice for its 
protection, and this right you destroy. 
Of necessity, you sacrifice the best of 
individual rights. 

Were we asked for a test to distin- 
guish a free from a despotic govern- 
ment, we would give this: when every 
man equally can gain from his rulers, 
not imaginary and disputed political 
privileges, but redress of real griev- 
ances, the laws and policy he finds 
necessary for protecting his property, 
promoting his business, and benetiting 
his general circumstances, the govern- 
ment is a free one; and in proportion 
as the power to do this is confined to 
a part of the population, it is an odious 
tyranny. Apply this to the government 
you are creating ; notoriously, no great 
interest or class can obtain what it finds 
necessary for releasing it from heavy 
suffering, saying nothing of prosperity, 
because an insignificant minority has 
almost unlimited power. What is the 
conclusion ? 

Your assertion that you act from the 
command, and on behalf of the people, 
covers you with the shame of either 
saying what you know to be untrue, 
or being intentionally ignorant of the 
truth. Turning from newspapers, 
unions, and public meetings, to un- 
erring demonstration, we find that all 
the great interests and classes are in 
the body against you. Even in towns, 
almost half the housekeepers go with 
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the Tories when put to the vote. 
While all your transfers of power 
necessarily fall solely on a few hand- 
fuls of electors, and not on the labour- 
ing classes, the latter differ radically 
in general policy from the govern- 
ment you are creating. Saving one or 
two questions of the moment, which 
relate only to fabric, Messrs. Hume, 
O'Connell, Grote, Bulwer, and Co. 
are fiercely opposed to the bulk of the 
middle and lower orders in regard to 
the management of public affairs ; they 
are much more so than any other de- 
scription of public men. The mass of 
the people does not ask you to do what 
you are doing —you are giving nothing 
to it even in appearance — the govern- 
ment you are raising will clearly do 
every thing it objects to, and refuse all 
it desires ; and of course your transfers 
of power are virtually so much taken 
from the people. 

Were a test desired from us to 
distinguish a popular from an anti- 
popular government, we should say, 
in proportion as the labouring classes 
can obtain from their rulers the means 
for keeping them in employment, giving 
them adequate wages, supplying them 
with religious instruction, preserving 
them from the sources of vice, and 
protecting them from ill usage, the go- 
vernment is identified with the people ; 
in proportion as they cannot do this, 
it is the people’s enemy. The new 
House of Commons far surpasses the 
old one in disregard of the labouring 
classes ; and the liberal part of it assails 
their interests throughout. 

Reforms, then, are indeed necessary, 
but not such as you are giving us. 
We want them in infinitely greater 
number and compass. In the first 
place, let the system of working the 
engine of government be radically re- 
formed ; let this engine be used for the 
benefit of the country, and not its own 
derangement and destruction. 

In the second, let every man’s griev- 
ances be thoroughly redressed, but 
confine him to his own affairs, and do 
not suffer him to sport with the rights 
and property of his neighbours. No 
longer permit the shopkeeper to make 
laws for landowners and farmers — the 
newspaper scribe to legislate for ship- 
owners and colonists—the dissenter 
to govern churchmen—the town me- 
chanic to measure out the work and 
subsistence of village labourers——the 
democrat to lord it over the aristocracy. 
Reform to every man impartially, ac- 
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cording to his desire, the laws and 
systems which waste his property, de- 
press his trade, or injure his employ- 
ment and wages ; but prohibit him from 
prescribing reform for others. 

In the third, reform the church to 
increase her uses. Give places of wor- 
ship to adults, as well as schools to 
children. In vain will you dispense 
religious instruction, if you only bestow 
it on infancy, and refuse it to the half 
grown and mature. Let the want of 
places of worship and ministers for the 
less wealthy classes, which prevails to 
such an extent in large places, be accu- 
rately measured and fully supplied. 

In the fourth, put down with a strong 
arm the things which reduce the lower 
orders into profligacy, irreligion, turbu- 
lence, and guilt. 

And in the fifth, restore the equi- 
poise of power, drive the miserable 
minority from its usurpations, give 
back to the real majority its rights, 
and re-establish the dominion of severe 
impartiality aud justice. 

These reforms display nothing in- 
tricate or doubtful. Every man who 
is accessible to the conclusions of 
common sense will admit that they 
are not more essential for the sake of 
order and prosperity, than for that of 
right and liberty—that they are just 
as necessary to prevent the fall of the 
empire as to banish national grievances. 
What stands in their way? Nothing 
of moment save—we speak without 
reference to person or party —the 
government. Let it change its system, 
and they will be accomplished. 

Private interest, even more imperi- 
ously than public duty, commands the 
government to make this change. In 
its present false position it is exposed 
to the fire ofall; it finds only enemies 
on every side; and the foe from which 
it suffers the most is that minority it 
professes to follow. Forced into deadly 
contention with the latter, it forces the 
great interests and classes—the body 
of the community— into the support 
of its assailant. It combines the ma- 
jority and minority, however they may 
differ from each other, against itself. 
The change will identify it with the 
real country—turn the majority against, 
and enable it by moral weight to keep 
in order, the minority. 

Between this change and the most 
fatal one conceivable for both govern- 
ment and empire, you must choose. 
If you will not make the one, you 
must have the other. 
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ORIGINAL ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 


EXTRACTED FROM “ PRIVATE LETTERS, NOW FIRST PRINTED FROM THE MSS. O| 


THE REV. PROFESSOR WODROW, OF GLASGOW. 


Tue thin volume bearing the above 
piquant title has been kindly placed 
in our critical hands by an eminent 
bishop of the Episcopalian Church of 
Scotland, who considers its contents as 
honourable to the character of Wodrow, 
and, moreover, as historically valuable, 
from the light they throw on the manners 
of the Scotch nobility and gentry in the 
days of our great-great-grandfathers, 
and on the nature and working of the 
Presbyterian discipline during the high 
and palmy days of the 
** Orthodox, orthodox— 
Wha believed in John Knox.” 


We fully agree with our respected 
friend ; and therefore at once throw 
to the four winds of heaven every 
thing in the shape of scruple as to 
the propriety of publishing extracts 
from a volume printed, according to its 
own title-page, for private circulation 
only. We might plead the example of 
the old Quarterly, with its “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnens,” that of the Edin- 
burgh Review, with its “ Starkie on 
Libel,” and a thousand and one skits of 
Blackwood, beginning with “ Peter's 
Letters ;” but we have no need of pre- 
cedents here. We abhor, in point of 
fact, the whole of this kind of humbug 
of private printing—even when printing 
there has been. A pretty privacy which 
includes the confidence of every devil in 
the chapel-royal of** W. Aitken, printer, 
Edinburgh !’—a pretty privacy which 
embraces all the trequenters of David 
Laing’s back-shop (forenent the Cul- 
lege), all the hoary twaddlers of the 
Bannatyne Club, all the learned and 
judicious curators of the Advocate’s 
Library, not forgetting Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq., David Irving, LL.D., 
&c., &e , &e. 

Our correspondent has not men- 
tioned the name of the editor of this 
extraordinary collection; but, from in- 
ternal evidence, we strongly suspicate 
that there has been a partnership in the 
concern. Indeed, we have hardly a 
doubt that the world ought to unite in 
its acknowledgments of obligation the 
distinguished names of the Rev. Mr. 
Tait, of the “Tongues,” &c.,and Patrick 


* Edinburgh, 1833. 


M. DC.XCIV.—M.DCC.XXxI1.”"* 


Robertson, Esq., Advocate. The se- 

* lection of the letters and the theological 
dissertation prefixed to them we ascribe 
unhesitatingly to the former great gun ; 
—while in the marginal annotations we 
recognise at once the legal knowledge, 
the critical tact, and the strong but gen- 
tlesanlike humour of “ Peter the 
Great.” 

Taking text and notes together, there 
can be no doubt that these “ private 
letters” form a very interesting and 
instructive little tome ; and we wonder 
certain persons did not prevail on the 
Bannatyne Club to be at the expense of 
the paper and printing, in place of 
merely luxuriating in the perusal of 
the said tome. Perhaps the Maitland 
Club of Glasgow may not think it too 
late even now to do what the Banna- 
tynes ought to have done a year ago. 
Let our friends Motherwell and John 
Wylie perpend! Meantime, let Re- 
Gina proceed with her pen and her 
scissors. 

These letters are from the private 
stores of the well-known Wodrow, the 
great historian of the kirk of Scotland, 
who flourished as professor of theology 
in the University of Glasgow in the 
days of James II. the popish, William 
III. the glorious, Queen Anne of jolly 
memory, and the hot and heavy first of 
the Whitehorse generation, which now 
seems likely to expire in a filly. Some 
of the epistles are to, others by, old 
Wodrow : they chiefly refer to * deli- 
cate investigations” among the great 
families of the north in those pure and 
primitive days to which we have al- 
luded as rejoicing in Wodrow’s genius 
and sagacity, which last was evidently 
of no common order. A right shrewd, 
sensible carle the professor appears to 
have been,— most fit and proper to 
be consulted whenever a Lady Jean or 
a Lady Peggie was likely (in Crabbe’s 
phrase) 

** Before the husband to behold the son ;” 


or any grave and dignified lord of the 
session laboured under the heinous 
suspicion of having ‘* stumbled over the 
tester.” Wodrow obviously laughs in 
his sleeve throughout at the sourfaced 
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hypocritical cant of the clerical corre- 
spondents who solicit his opinion on 
the “ cases of conscience,” disturbing 
the meditations of the manse’s ingle- 
nook ; but he is too scriptural a man 
not to answer the fool according to his 
folly: that is to say, he clothes real 
tough good sense in a roundabout jar- 
gon of lengthy, as Jeffrey calls it, or, 
in Archdeacon Berens’s dialect, /ong- 
some yarn, well calculated for the calibre 
of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Clerk, minister 
of the guspel at Ardrossan,—to say 
nothing of the Lady Pollocks and other 
elders in petticoats, who resort to bim 
with equal confideice whenever any little 
scandal has arisen among their kindred 
or retainers. One of the first cases in 
the book is an Ardrossan one, aud will 
serve to illustratethe acumenand whole- 
some humbug of the umquhile Glasgow 
Aquinas. We extract the document of 
Mr. Thomas Clerk, dated at his manse, 
“ Agust ye 13, year of God 1694.” 


“ Verte Reverenp Sir, 


“ T have presumed to give you the 
trouble of this lyn, that I may have 
your thoughts anent a scandall fallen 
out in this congregation; for as the 
sentiments of one of such learning and 
prudence as you are cannot but pre- 
ponderat with me, so also they would 
give much light to others of the bre- 
thren of this presbytery with whom I 
have spoken thereanent, who seems to 
be somewhat in the dark as yet anent 
the samen. The matter is this: there 
are two persons in this congregation 
who are seeking marriage ; the man is 
a widow, the woman is a single person 
who was never married. But there is 
the suspicion of the guilt of adulterie 
betwixt these two persons. The man’s 
wife died in winter last bypast, about 
the middle of December. This woman, 
whom he now seeks to marrie, was his 
servant in his wif’s time, and was with 
him in the house when his wif died, 
and hath served him alwayes since as 
a servant, till he began to seek marriage 
of her, and then the scandall breaks 
out, that they were guiltie of unclean- 
nes together in the man’s wif’s time ; 
which coming to my ears, I stopped 
their marriage till I should consult 
others thereanent, and examine the 
bussines ; and having sent for the per- 
sons under the scandall, the man con- 
fest that his wif was jealous of him 
with that woman before she died ; but 
denied all guilt with her: yet I press- 
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ing him to confess the truth, he hath 
confest that in his wif’s time he was 
in naked bed with her, and the woman 
also hath confessed the samen; and 
this they both confest before our ses- 
sion, but denies that he knew her car- 
nallie in his wif’s time. But he con- 
fessed, as also the woman, that within 
a verie short time after his wif’s death, 
viz. ten dayes or thereabout, they wer 
both guilty of uncleanness, so that the 
woman is now bigg with child. Yea, 
there was such familiarities betwixt 
these persons in the time while the 
man’s wif lived (as it is now reported), 
as if they hade been married. But 
whatever be of the realitie of that 
event, it is certain that the man’s wif, 
lying sick on her death-bed, did com- 
plain of his stubborness to her, and 
that he also did change his bed, not 
oulie from his wif’s, but he came out 
of that house where his wif lay, and 
made his own bed before the woman’s 
bedd he is now seeking to marrie; so 
that his bed-head was upon the wo- 
man’s bed-side. Now, l have related 
to you the scandal as it is; and I 
would be informed if they (being guiltie 
of adulterie) may be married? 2d. If 
the guilt of the adulterie may impede 
the adulterer to be married to the adul- 
teress, whether or not can these pre- 
sumptions of adulterie confessed by 
the parties amount to that hight as that 
they may (be) judged guiltie, and so 
marriage be denied them; or if they 
may be admitted to satisfie for the 
scandall of adulterie, as haveing a 
scandalous cariage, and to purge them- 
selves by their oaths, and so gett the 
benefitt of marriage? I have spoken 
with some bretheren of this presbytery, 
who are not clear to allow the adulterer 
to marie the adulteress; and the rea- 
sons they give is, because the rejecting 
of such marriages is a notable fence to 
the morall law; for if such marriages 
were allowed, libidenous men should 
have a temptation to use some unlawful 
means of hastening the death of their 
wifs to reach their cursed designs: as 
also that of 2 Samuel ij and 27, where 
it is thought by some, that not only 
David’s adulterie and murther, but 
even also his taking Bathsheba to be 
his wif, dispieased the Lord. But all 
these I submit unto your judgement, 
who, I doubt not, is well acquaint 
with the various sentiments of those 
that are orthodox writters anent this 
case, and expects your answer there- 
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anent with the bearer, which, as I hope, 
will be found to be for the glorie of 
God, and edification of his church, so 
also, in so doeing, you will oblige him 
who is, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your humble Servant to serve 
You in Jesus Christ, 
Tuomas CLerk. 
** For Mr. James Wodrow, 

Professor of Divinitie at Glasgow, these.” 

The pious and pawky professor, in 
his reply, divides this great Clerk’s 
difficulties into sundry distinct points ; 
and the first question to be solved is thus 
given :—“ Query. Whether a man, being 
a widow, may mary a woman with whom 
he fell into adultery during his former 
wife her life?” A deep case, and a so- 
lemn. Hear the answer: 


*“ I know non but Popish writers 
that denies this in these, makeing it 
not only impediens contrahendas nup- 
tias, but damnans contractas. I re- 
member not any Protestant systematick 
divine who mentions it among the 
things that imped marriage. Poole, 
crit. on 2d Sam. ii. 27, propounds it, 
viz. Machus possit ducere Meacham, 
and cites Martyr: Willet, &c. speaking 
doubtingly about it; but resolves thus, 
nihil de hac re definit Scriptura neque 
hoc inter impedimenta matrimonii ponit. 
Now, if ther be no divine prohibition 
about it, it seems rationall that he who 
wrongs a woman thus by adultery 
should repair her again by marrieing 
her when he is a free man, even as it is 
thought of him that does so in the case 
of fornication: divine approbation will 
preponderate when laid in the balance 
with all those reasons ab incommodo 
mentioned in your letter. But con- 
sidering this case in particulari hypo- 
thesi, that these parties ye write of are 
already so far and so miserably pre- 
engaged in their marriage that the 
woman is gravida, and their guilt of 
adultery not evident, and both impor- 
tunate to have it consummat, it may 
seem a plain injury done to the woman 
to hinder it. 

“ 2d. Case. Whether the presump- 
tions of adultery confessed by them 
will amount to a probation ofadultery : 
and if not, if we may purge them by 
their oath?” Answer, I humbly con- 
ceive, (1.) that all these presumptions 
already confest will not prove adultery, 
but only a scandalous behaviour, for 
which they are proportionably to be cen- 
sured. (2.) I seenotwhat their purgation 
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by oath can doe against such presump- 
tions, but encrease the offence. I re- 
member not that I ever heard of an 
oath taken in such a case where both 
parties denyed the fact, but only where 
it was in favorem alterutrius partis 
lese ac confitentis. (3.) Though they 
should confesse adultery, if that hinder 
not the marriage, it resolves also that 
it should not cause delay of their mar- 
riage till after they had given satis- 
faction; which, by the order of our 
church, is a long time, seeing marriage 
is for preventing uncleannes, and so 
long a delay may occasion a new fall. 
This, with all submission to better 
judgement, especially of you that are 
acquant with the circumstances, and 
can better apply the rule than I am 
capable to do at distance, &c. ~ a 


Then comes the first of many letters 
to Wodrow from the Lady Maxwell, 
of Pollock, whose husband was one of 
the lords of session at Edinburgh. This 
amiable dame, after a couple of pensy 
paragraphs about the state of her soul, 
winds up epistle the first with the fol- 
lowing astounding intelligence. The 
“ chancellor” of whom she makes men- 
tion was James earl of Seafield. 


“ For news, there are none here 
worth your while; only it’s talked 
Lady Ann M‘Kenzie, Tarbat’s daugh- 
ter, is with child to the Chancellour; 
and there was shortly a child exposed 
in the Grassmarket, which people are 
pleased to report to be hers. She looks 
very ill on it. Ther was likewise, when 
we came first east, a child, supposed 
to be two months old, laid down in 
the Cowgate, which is said to be Miss 
Bettie Montgomerie’s, a daughter of 
the Major-Generall’s. You know Mr. 
Ja. Laurie was scorned with her, and 
it’s surmised the child belongs to him. 
What truth is in this I know not, but 
I have imparted them to you, having 
full proof that you’l keep them secret; 
and if Providence bring any thing 
further to light about it, I shall, God 
willing, transmit it to you. I hope 
the last shall not be true; but, how- 
ever, it looks like punishment for his 
folly of being so fond of such a noto- 
rious strumpet. All here have their 
service to you. Give my duty to Mrs. 
Pont. Iam in hast, for my Lord calls 
me. Isopet Maxwe Lt.” 

“ Edinb. Dec. 14, 1703.” 


We next transcribe a letter to Wod- 
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row from this Lady Pollock’s son, Mr. 
Alexander Maxwell ; and a very worthy 
and douce young laird “ our Sandy” 
seems to have been, expressing a horror 
of sculduddry and stage-plays equally 
creditable to him and edifying to us. 


“ Sir, 


“ The occasion of my troubling you 
with a letter by post, will no less affect 
and surprise you than it has done me. 
Principal Stirling came in here upon 
Thursday’s night last. His servant 
tells us that he hears that Agnes Mure, 
who left my lord’s service att Martin- 
mas last, and now stays with her father, 
Walter Mure, one of the servants to 
the Colledge of Glasgow, is with child 
to James Hill; with which my lord 
being presently acquainted, desired me 
to wryte to you about it, and to tell 
you that he desires to enquire into it 
in what manner you think best, and to 
see att her if she be with child, and to 
whom, that my lord may see what to 
do with Jamie Hill. We are all some- 
what uneasy till we hear further about 
it, and the sooner you enquire into it, 
and send us ane account of it, it will 
be the better. There is not one of all 
the servants here that did ever see or 
suspect any thing between them; only 
they tell me, that for some time before 
she left the service she complained of 
a pain in her stomach, which, I fear, 
has been something else. I am impa- 
tient till I hear the truth of the story, 
and am grieved att the heart that such 
things should fall out in this family. 
I could wish that Mrs. Lillias would 
be more nice hereafter in her choice of 
women-servants, and that we had fewer 
of them ; for I think they are all some- 
thing idle. We have now gota play- 
house sett up here in the Tennis Court, 
to the great grief of all sober good 
people here; and I am surprised to 
see such diversions as tend so much to 
corrupt men’s manners patronised and 
countenanced by some of whom I ex- 
pected better things. I shall give ane 
account of some of them att meeting. 
Mr. Webster, and several other minis- 
ters in town, have given a testimony 
against them ; and for soe doing are 
mocked by a great many that you 
would scarce suspect: particularly Mr. 
Webster is very much cryed out against, 
for saying no more, but that whoever 
in his parish did attend these playes, 
should be refused tokens to the sacra- 
ment of the Supper, though, in the 
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mean, I believe it is a practice that 
has been generally condemned in the 
church in all ages. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Avex. MaxweLL. 
“* Edin. Feb. 15, 1715.” 


A Mr. James Dougal, advocate, 
next appears, and his communication 
is worth extracting, because it refers to 
the Nichol Muschet, of Boghall, whose 
murder of his wife is still kept in re- 
membrance by the Muschet’s Cairn on 
Arthur’s Seat, and one of the most 
striking chapters in the Heart of Mid 
Lothian. It will be seen that Mr. 
Dougal suspected Nichol of having 
a heavier crime to answer for than even 
that of wife-murder. 


“The man that murdered his wife 
hath-goten his sentence yesterday from 
the Lords, and is to die upon the sixth 
day of the next moneth. He hath dis- 
covered many others that was involved 
with him in that sad action, although 
that he did it. Yet they advised him 
to it, and there is five or six of them 
laid up in close prison: they are not 
tried yet. The Lords hath been so 
favourable to the murderer, that he is 
not to be dismembered, he having 
made such a free confession to them ; 
bot ther is many that sayes that he hath 
not confessed all yet, for they say he 
cohabited with another woman than 
his wife. Mr. M‘Larine told that he 
was up with him, bot he thought he 
was very hardened ; what he will con- 
fess more you will hear, if so the Lord 
break in upon him. Ther is ten pirats 
that hath goten ther sentence to die 
within a short time ; thers one of them 
the king hath set at liberty, because he 
is a young lad, bot all the rest is to 
die: they seem to be more penitent, 
by what I hear, than the man that 
murdered his wife * * * 

“« They are saying that Mr. Mitchell 
is to be brought to the new kirk, bot 
it is not known yet: he is a long- 
headed man, that Mr. Mitchell. There 
is some that are frequently prayed for 
heir on the Lord’s day, that are in trubell 
of mind — but they do not name them 
bot after such a manner,—a man that 
is in such trubell, or a woman—and 
sum that desires the congregatione to 
praise God with them for signall de- 
liverance that the Lord hath given them 
from great trubles that they have been 
in. Ther is sum of the Lord’s people 
that are feared for melancholy days 
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that lives heir, iniquity doth so abound, 
and profanity ; and if ther wer not a 
godly remnant in this town, it would 
sink.” 


Jamie Dougal was evidently one of 
the godly remnant—none of your idle, 
thoughtless, stove-school lads, but a de- 
cent, discreet ** young plant of grace.” 
We hope he became an advocate- 
depute in due season, and died a com- 
missary. 

After this comes another sad case 
from Ayrshire. The minister of John 
Galt’s native town, Irvine, thus ad- 
dresses the great Duns Scotus of Glas- 
gow, touching a dark passage in the 
Annals of the Parish. 


* Jan. 23, 1721. 
“* ReverenpD Sir, 

“ Mr. Charles Boyl, collector of the 
customs here in January 1720, took 
up house alone, with a servant-woman 
about 14 years of age, who falling with 
child, was sent off in October last, but 
returned again about the beginning of 
this moneth, and has acknowledged 
judicially that she was guilty of un- 
cleanness frequently with her master, 
Mr. Charles, in her own bed, and has 
given many pregnant presumptions of 
his guilt with her. And when we in- 
formed him thereof, by speaking pri- 
vately to him, he would give us no 
positive answer whether he was guilty 
or not, but desired a delay as to the 
citing him until the woman was brought 
to bed. Our session also appointed 
two of their number to deal with him 
to put away a second young woman 
he has got home to serve him, and to 
represent to him how very offensive 
his keeping a woman alone with him 
in his house is to the congregation, &c. 
These members have dealt with him 
and the woman to comply with the 
session's desire, but cannot prevail, he 
being obstinately resolved to keep her, 
and she as obstinately resolved to stay 
with him ; because, as they allege, there 
is neither a civil nor an ecclesiastick 
law that prohibits them dwelling toge- 
ther in one house alone.” 


We must really pause here, for a mo- 
ment, to call the reader’s attention to 
the extraordinary tyranny which this 
letter reveals. The minister of Irvine 
proceeds — 


“ L told him it was the universal cus- 
tom of the judicature of this church to in- 
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terdict two suspected persons dwelling to- 
gether in one house alone, especially when 
any scandal broke out on either of the 
persons, as the case here was ; and if he 
did not comply with the session’s pro- 
posal, by this private dealing, we would 
be necessitated to take some other steps 
to oblige him to it. To which he re- 
plied, that our summonds beloved to 
bear its cause in write; and if the 
cause was for dwelling alone with his 
present woman-servant, he would sit 
all our citations, because there was 
no law, nor ecclesiastical act, that 
declared his practice in keeping a 
woman alone with him censurable. 
I have been looking over the acts 
of our assembly, but can find none 
anent this circumstantiated case. I 
have advised with some of my bre- 
thren about it, but they do not re- 
member any particular act, only tell 
me it’s the universal custom of this 
church to interdict suspected persons 
dwelling together, which, if they dis- 
obey, they are to be rebuked presby- 
terially, or publicly, with a renewal of 
the interdiction ; and if they again 
disoLey, are to be laid under the cen- 
sure of the lesser excommunication. 
However, my brethren advised me, 
befor we proceeded any further, to 
consult the case with some reverend 
aged fathers; and I know none more 
capable than yourself to acquaint me 
with the acts of assembly, and to give 
advice in this affair as to the legal 
steps and warrantable methods we 
ought to take for hindering this young 
gentleman for keeping his present ser- 
vant, or any other young woman, alone 
with him, least more wickedness be 
committed, and new scandals break 
out; with the fears of which we are 
all much impressed. Give my kind 
respects to Mrs. Wodrow, and com- 
municate this letter to her for advice 
also, because in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety; and we have 
need to be well buckled with this gen- 
tleman, who has been uneasie and 
troublesome to us in the affair of Mr. 
Kennedy, and is in combination with 
others, as would appear, to run down 
all exercise of church discipline in this 
place, which very much heightens the 
weighty burden of this numerous peo- 
ple, and make my spirits to sink : and 
therefore, as I very much need your 
sympathy and prayer, so I earnestly 
entreat both, and oblige me with your 
parental advice and directions in my 
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straits, by the first post, with your 
conveniency. 
“Tam, Rev. Father, 
* Yours in the Lord, 
“ WittramM Macnicat.” 


But even the neighbourhood of Wod- 
row’s own residence was not altogether 
safe and pure. The professor, while 
attending the General Assembly in 
Edinburgh, in May 1723, had the 
affliction to receive a letter from Mr. 
John Stirling, one of the elders of Glas- 
gow, to the following purport :— 


“ Saturday, one Robert Stewart, a 
married man, Burroughfield’s coal 
grieve, was taken in the very act of 
adultery with one Barbara Grant, a 
married woman also, who is wife to 
Baillie Craufurd’s son. It is said that 
they were together on Monday. I 
hear they are both fled away to Irland, 
either on Tuesday or Wednesday. Let 
horrour take hold on us, and our zeal 
consume us, because the wiked provok 
Him to anger most bitterly, and we 
draw iniquity on ourselves as with a 
cart-rope.” 


At the period to which this last letter 
belongs a great sensation was excited 
in Scotland by “ Mr. Gordon, the 
dumb man,” the same person, we sus- 
pect, who has had the honour to be 
immortalised in one of Defoe’s semi- 
novels, under the alias of “ Duncan 
Campbell, Esq., conjurer.” The Rev. 
John Anderson, minister of the town 
of Stirling, thus communicates to our 
friend Wodrow some splendid exam- 
ples of Mr. Gordon’s acuteness. 


‘In a gentleman’s family in this 
parish, the lady missing some brandy, 
asked him who had taken it; upon 
which he went to the kitchen, and 
brought up one of the servant-maids, 
to whom, before her lady, he signed 
that she had stolen the keys of the 
cellar, and taken it away: this he did 
so particularlie and distinctly, that the 
servant was forced to own all. When 
I came to the family, he brought her 
before me and again signed all, and 
obliged her to own it, and to give her 
parole that she would never be guilty 
of the like again.” 


Euge! But mark what succeeds. 
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“ When I was rideing in company 
with the foresaid lady, to a gentle- 
man’s house in the next parish, Mr. 
Gordon being present, but a little be- 
hind us, I told the lady I would step 
forward to discourse with one of my 
elders and two men, who were alleged 
to know some presumptions of adul- 
terie twixt two married persons, about 
which we designed to commence a 
processe in our session. I promised 
soon to overtake her. When Mr. 
Gordon observed me to leave the lady, 
he rode up to her, and signed what I 
was going about, and that these two 
persons were undoubtedly guilty, and 
that the child which the woman had 
born was not her husband’s, but the 
other man’s ;* that the man was en- 
clined to confesse his guilt, but the 
woman would not: all which he again 
signed to me, before the lady, when I 
came up to them. That same day, we 
had occasion to see the man who was 
suspected of guilt: as soon as we came 
near him, he immediately pointed at 
him, and signed he was the person. 
Accordingly, some weeks after Mr. 
Gordon left the countrey, the man 
own’d his guilt; but the woman stifly 
denyed it, and fled the countrey: and 
by the hint the man gave of the first 
time of his guilt with the woman, I 
found it highly presumable that indeed 
the child was his, when I compared 
the time of the child’s birth therwith ; 
which I thought the more probable, 
that tho’ the woman had been married 
six years before, she never had a child, 
and that the man also told me that 
she had expressed her concern for the 
want of children, and upon that had 
tempted him to baseness with her till 
he consented to it.” 


Only imagine the Presbyterian kirk 
hunting out a crim. con. by means of a 
common conjurer! Again. 


“That same day, on our road, we 
met a waiter, to whom, in our pre- 
sence, he signed that he had given 
horns to his wife (so he still expresseth 
adulterie) ; that she was a good woman, 
and ill-treated by him. He obliged 
him to give his promise that he would 
amend his life, and be a better hus- 
band. The waiter was so much stun’d 
(having never seen one another before), 


* One of the two editors, we don’t know which, has a note here to the following 
purpose : —‘* It would be somewhat curious to know the kind of signs Mr. Gordon 
made use of to enlighten the lady on this interesting subject.’ Well said, Editor! 
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that he frankly gave his parole as to 
the guilt.” 


We are induced to quote what en- 
sues, from a letter signed “ James Ers- 
kine,” and dated London, May 4, 
1727, merely for the sake of the edi- 
torial note. 


“ Redpath, as I’m informed, joined 
before his death with the Arians and 
Non-subscribers, and slyghted those 
who had supported him in distress. 
Besides his concern in the Harbourg 
Lottery, which sunk his reputation, 
they say he marry’d two wives.” 


Now comes the note :— 


** No great harm in that, unless, like 
John Pinkerton, he married the second 
whilst the first was alive.” 


We really never heard of this pro- 
ceeding of old Pinkerton’s before ; and 
we hope the editor is in some mistake. 
John Pinkerton, no doubt, used to 
introduce as his wife, in his latter days, 
a female who was not generally sup- 
posed to have a right to that title; but 
that he had actually gone through a 
bigamistic sham with her we never be- 
fore heard asserted. 

Admiral Hosier is now pretty much 
forgotten, except for a certain sweet 
ballad. But these notices are curious. 


€ 25th Feb. 1728. 

“ It is talked that Sir John Anstru- 
ther had a letter from Admiral Hosier, 
not long before his death, telling him 
he was a Scotsman, born in Fife—had 
changed his name from Horsburgh ; to 
enquire for his next relation in the 
countrey: which he did, and found a 
herd-boy, put him in govud order, has 
carried him up in coach with him, to 
whom is destined, some call it 18, 
some 8, others more, as 20,000/. ster- 
ling.* Iam, &c.” 


* « The ensuing extract from the Caledonian Mercury for 1728 (August 22), 
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A horrid murder, the perpetrator of 
which was never discovered, is thus 
mentioned on the 17th of August, 
1728 :-— 


“A most barbarous murther was 
committed here Thursday night last, 
between 8 and 9 at night, upon the 
body of a boy called Cairns, appren- 
tice to Patrick Lindsay, present Dean 
of Gild, at his shop in the Parliament 
Closs: the bait was the Dean of Gild’s 
box, which, it seems, was kept in his 
back-shop. He was murdered with a 
hammer upon the head, which was 
pitifull shattered. The youth is much 
regretted by all that knew him. His 
father had ane elder son dead only 6 
week's agoe, and this was his only son, 
and has an estate of upwards 3000 
a-year, neer Coupar of Fife. There 
are, they say, taken up of idle persons 
about 25 persons, but the murderers 
cannot yet be discovered : the boy was 
found breathing, but quite speechless. 
I have no farther to add.” 


The note here on “ Patrick Lindsay” 
is a very good one. 


“ Patrick Lindsay, Esq., afterwards 
lord-provost and M.P. for the city. He 
was the author of the Interest of Scot- 
lund considered, 8vo, Lond. 1736. This 
gentleman, although a tradesman, was 
of ancient and honourable descent, and 
the heir-male of the Lindsays of the 
Byres. His apprentice, too, was the 
son ofan opulent proprietor. How a 
son of the smallest Bonnet Laird at 
the present time, whilst the march of 
intellect is making such rapid strides, 
would turn up his nose at the idea of 
being the apprentice of a respectable 
shopkeeper! Now-a-days, every sprig 
of gentility despises trade, and if he 
cannot strut about in a red coat, must 
be bred to a profession ; the duties of 


shews that the heir got no benefit by the admiral’s demise. ‘ Since the death of 
Admiral Hosier in the West Indies, it has been matter of great inquiry to know who 
should enjoy his estate, he dying exceeding rich. Some took him for a batchelor, 
others for a married man, and the latter of which has been effectually proved in a 
trial last Thursday at the assize at Maidstone, between his widow and a distant rela- 
tion ; the former making her marriage to the deceast appear by authentick witnesses, 
and a certificate at Bride Church, about eighteen years ago, and a daughter she had 
to the said admiral, who was lately married to a staymaker, ‘he jury gave their 
verdict in her favour, who has the reputation of a gentlewoman of good sense, but 
who, for several vears past, lived in Fox and Knot Court, in Cow Lane; a very 
obscure place for the wife of a vice-admiral. She was this morning serenaded by 
drums and trumpets, and the ring of ten bells of St. Sepulchre’s, the parish where 
she lives; and may now suit and choose her situation, having, ’tis said, 18,0001. 
per annum.’”— Such is the note; but surely no Admiral of humble origin ever left 
any thing hke an estate of 18,000/. per annum: there must be a cypher to dele. 
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which his dissipated habits, his aris- 
tocracy, and his gross ignorance of 
every thing useful, render him pecu- 
liarly unfit for. So far does this silly 
pride extend, that even the descendants 
of many of the decent burgesses of the 
last century, who had invested their 
earnings in the purchase of land, now 
turn up their noses, and snuff the air, 
as if they had an unblemished pedigree 
of many centuries, and affect to despise 
those who exercise the precise same 
calling their own predecessors did but 
some two or three generations back. 
Mr. Lindsay was an upholsterer, but 
this did not in any way spoil his mar- 
riage, as he took to wife, in May 1741, 
Lady Catherine Lindsay, aunt to the 
Earl of Crawford, and sister to the 
Earl of Wigtoun,” 


The above note is, on the whole, as 
we have said, a good one; but surely 
the annals of Edinburgh, even in our 
own day, might have furnished things 
quite as praiseworthy as an “ honour- 
able” alliance in the family of an up- 
holsterer lord-provost ! 


The editors now present us with a 
curious series of six billets-dowx,all illus- 
trating the loose conduct of that odd man 
Sir Alexander Murray, of Stanhope, 
Bart., whose ill-used lady’s beautiful 
letters were some years ago published. 
How the present documents found 
their way into Dr. Wodrow’s desk, by 
no means appeareth ; but we can have 
little doubt that Miss or Mrs. Anne 
Wilson was a remarkably good-natured 
individual, though an inaccurate scribe. 


No. I. 
“Sr, 

“ T take the liberty to let you know, 
that i go for Flanders to-morrow, at 
five a clock in the afternone. i should 
be glad of the honoure and pleasure of 
seing you before then, if it is vith your 
conveancy ; if not, i wish you, dear sr, 
all hilth and hapeness, and belive me, 
with the greatest respect, 

Sr, 
Your must bumble 
Servant to command, 

Anne WILSON. 

“ Tusday morning. 

No. VI. 

_“ Please, sr, to give my Humble ser- 
vice to Sr Elick Sander Morrey, and 
pray tell him that i begine to belive 
every thing he has sade to be true. i 


am sure, sr, that you cannot have for- 
VOL, iX. NO. LI. 
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got that he promised once a mounth ; 
well, se now howe much worse he is 
even then that, for once in fure munthes 
sarves his turne. Well, sure, sutch a 
sparke as mine no woman before me 
never had ; i shall be oblidge to seeke 
out for a nother, for i will not be sarved 
thuse. So 

A due, 


Ser Exvpick Sanper.” 


We now conclude with a letter from 
the Hon. John Crawford, son of the 
Viscount of Garnock, to his sister, the 
Hon. Peggy Crawford. The epistle is 
interesting as containing particulars of 
the death and funeral of the illustrious 
Colonel Charteris; and the style in 
which foreign politics are introduced 
between that story and some little 
tittle-tattle about stolen weddings, re- 
flects honour on the honourable John. 


“« Edinburgh, Feb, 27, 1732. 
“ Dear Peccir, 


‘‘ The great leazoure Lossett takes in 
travelling, affords me this further op- 
portunitie of writing to you, to acquaint 
you of the death of the famous Colonel 
Charteris, whose character you know, 
regrated by none but the creditors of 
Merchistone, who are sufferers thereby, 
they having a dependant action to the 
extent of twelve thousand pounds ster- 
ling upon the head of usury, and their 
great evidence being his oath, tho’ a 
very uncertane one, death has cut them 
off. He has dyed exceedingly well in 
an English sense, having left no less 
than fourteen thousand pounds sterling 
yearly, and ordered his settlement as 
follows : — Francis Charteris, Weems’ 
second son, is his heir, by the title of 
Amisfield, to whom he gives ten thou- 
sand sterling per annum ; to each of 
Weems’ other children, even supposing 
there were ten, though at present they 
are not so many, five thousand pounds 
sterling each; to the Earl of Wemyss 
himself, as tocher with his daughter, 
ten thousand pounds; to his lady, 
seven hundred pounds sterling per 
annum (who is just a dying with a 
cancer in her breast) ; to his daughter, 
twelve hundred pounds sterling yearly, 
independent of his lordship; to my 
lord-advocate he has given a thousand 
pounds of legacy, and the life-rent of 
his house and yeards of Stonyhill, 
worth an hundred pounds yearly; to 
Lord Milton, one thousand pounds ; 
to Sir Francis Kinloch’s daughter, five 
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hundred pounds; to his grace the 
Duke of Argile, a pair of fine pistols ; 
to Sir Robert Walpole, his stable of 
horses; Baron Derimple gets free of 
an hundred pounds per annum he 
payed him, having received a thousand 
from him sometime agoe for that ac- 
count, as also an thousand pounds 
more as the longest liver of the two— 
this being pactioned betwixt them: so 
that you see he has made strong friend- 
ship with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, in one sense. 

Upon death-bed he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to know if there was 
any such thing as hell, and said were 
he assured there was no such place 
(being easie as to heaven), he would 
give thirty thousand; so that we see 
the vanity of all worldly enjoyments 
at a dying hour. He left eight or- 
dinary managers to his heir, and four 
extraordinary; the eight have fifty 
pounds each per annum: the others, 
being the Duke of Argile, Isla, Sir 
Robert Walpole, and another I forgot, 
nothing, and I believe will not concern 
themselves. Mr. Cumine, the minister, 
attended him on death-bed. He asked 
at his daughter, who is exceedingly 
narrow, what he should give him? 
She replied, ‘That it was unusual to 
give any thing on such occasions.’ 
‘ Well then,’ says Charters, * let us 
have another flourish from him ;’ so 
calling his prayers. So, you see, he 
has dyed as he lived. There accident- 
ally happened the night he dyed a 
prodigious hurrycane, which the vulgar 
ascribed to his death; and other more 
sharp-sighted folks saw a great deal of 
men on horseback — I suppose divels, 
or, rather, deceptions. He is to be 
burried in Haddington churchyeard, 
and, I think, should have left some- 
thing to that paroch for the benefite of 
Christian burial. He likewise left 
(what I had almost forgot) an hundred 
pounds to the Infirmary. So there is 
an end of the great Charters. 

“ By late accounts, Cardinal de 
Fleury, first minister of France, and 
much attached to Brittain, is dead, 
and, it’s talked, is to be succeeded by 
the Duke de Main, who is ofa very 
different way of thinking; and not 
upon the Spanish interest, but for the 
glory of France and war. Since my 
last, Mr. Ker, of whom I wrote you, 
is dead: what money he has left is 
uncertain, but he has left several lega- 
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cys. Sir Alexander Maxwel's daughter, 
a young girle (who, had she married 
with consent of friends, had twenty 
thousand merks, and otherways but 
four), has thought fit to bestow herself 
lately on one Carruthers, a writer, to 
all her friends’ dissatisfaction. Mrs. 
Craick, presumptive heires of Dochry, 
who has been much visited by the 
males this winter, is gone to the coun- 
try. My Lady Bute and familie goe 
for Mount-Stewart first week of March, 
and offered your mother a seat in her 
coach; but [’m affraid she will not be 
reddy. I shall be in toune sometime 
if a certain affair goes to mind, which 
I shall afterwards communicate, and, 
I hope, to your satisfaction. Poor 
Ilew Fleeming is very bad. There is 
a talk of great changes in the session, 
viz. that Duncan Forbes is to be made 
president, and the present president to 
retain his salary; and in like manner, 
Milnton justice-clerk, and Dundass 
advocate. If I wrote this formerly, I 
forgot. Lady Margaret Boyle goes 
soon to the country, with much reluc- 
tancy. My Lord Boyle is to leave the 
Heazelhead, and live with his father att 
Kelburn ; which, I fancy, his lady will 
not relish. All friends here are per- 
fectly well, as is brother Garnock and 
his family, brother James and David, 
and sister Ann. So hopeing you'l 
mind me to all friends, 
I am, dear Peggie, 
Your affectionate brother, 
and humble servant, 
Joun Crawrurp. 
“ P.S.—Receive inclosed Charteris 
his Elog< e. 


‘ Scotland's plague and lasting shame, 

Ban of honest worth and fame, 

Oft thou’s escaped, though drub’d and 
banged 9 

Damn’d to the gallows, yet not hanged ; 

The greatest rogue that ever wore a head, 

Curst when alive, and damned when dead. 

Guess who’s the compound of such evil? 

It must be Charters or the Devill.’” 


We repeat the expression of out 
thankfulness to the industrious and 
pious editors of this important collec- 
tion ; whereof we earnestly recommend 
an enlarged and published edition, illus- 
trated with more copious biographical 
and theological annotations. It would 
be well worth all the tomes that have 
ever proceeded from the Roxburgh 
Club. 
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The Divine System of the Universe. 


THE DIVINE SYSTEM OF TIIE UNIVERSE.” 


«« Hic Astronomi tamquam é co:lo nuper delapsi, magna temeritate pro libitu Ve- 


teres et Recentiores fabricant nunc hoc nunc illo numero spheras et orbes ceelestes ; 
disserunt de siderum mensuris, motibus, figuris, imaginibus, numeris, et concentibus : 
dumque cceli scrutantur plagas, non spectant quod ante pedes.” 


«“Fivey Primus,” said the Rev. Charles 
Boyton, F.T.C.D., to a young gentle- 
man he was examining in astronomy, 
“ Does the Sun go round the Earth, 
or the Earth go round the Sun?” 

“The Sun goes round the Earth, 
sir,” quoth Fivey Primus, a respectable 
fox-hunter and a prime fellow. 

“ What do you say, Fivey Secun- 
dus ?” 

“The Earth goes round the Sun, 
sir,” replied Fivey Secundus, a stupid, 
slovenly fellow, who was destined for 
the church, and read hard for benes. 

“ Well, Fivey Tertius, what do you 
say—which? does the Sun go round the 
Earth, or the Earth go round the Sun ?” 

Fivey Tertius was a dandy of the 
first water—a gentleman upon town 
“ wide awake”—and possessing all the 
proverbial talent of a younger brother. 
Passing his slender fingers through his 
curls, and hemming fashionably for a 
moment, he replied —“ Sometimes the 
one, and sometimes the other.” 

An unthinking world may smile at 
this, the reply of a clever man driven 
into a corner by the disingenuous con- 
duct of a person whose station, learning, 
genius, and character, he respected. 
But it, after all, embodies the history of 
physical astronomy from the creation 
to the present moment. 

In the Mosaic account of the forma- 
tion of the world, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the Earth was declared 
to be at rest, while the Sun went round 
it, having been placed in the firmament 
with the Moon and stars, for the simple 
purpose of giving “ light upon the 
Earth.” 

The Mosaic system was something 
altered by the Egyptians ; but still “the 
Sun went round the Earth.” The 
system received by the Egyptians was 
this: that the Earth is immovable in 
the centre, about which revoive, in or- 
der, the Moon, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn ; and about the Sun revolve Mer- 
cury and Venus.4 

But then came Pythagoras, to whom 
we are indebted for the transmigration 
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Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 
t Vince’s Astronomy, chap. viii. 





of souls, the plurality of worlds, and 
many other pretty theories of the like 
nature ; and about 500 years before the 
birth of Christ he declared that “ the 
Earth went round the Sun,” and that 
the Sun was immovable in the centre. 
This system was maintained by his dis- 
ciple Philolaus; enjoying, however, 
but a passing popularity, itsoon fell out 
of fashion— was rejected —and finally 
took its flight to the Moon, where it lay 
confounded with the heap of unvalued 
theories and exploded projects, after the 
fashion described by Ariosto, until it 
was rescued from its place of purgatory 
by an old gentleman named Copernicus. 

The distinguished astronomers of 
the Alexandrian school, however, Aris- 
tarchus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and 
others, were content with the ancient 
system, and under their auspices “ the 
Sun once more went round the Earth.” 

Eratosthenes says : 


Autos mtv ui Erirms toneia Darryn odAuumoy 
re > . , ‘ on ¥ , ‘ 
Key Te0v amo TPaious diz 3 Azovos eiengsirro. 


and Cicero, in his second book, De 
Natura Deorum, philosophises thus : 

* Nec vero hec solum mirabilia, sed 
nihil majus quam quod ita stabilis est 
mundus, atque ita coheret ad perma- 
nendum, ut nihil ne excogitari quidem 
possit amplius, omnes enim partes ejus 
undique medium locum capessentes 
nituntur equaliter ; maxime autem Ccor- 
pora inter se juncta permanent, quum 
quodam quasi vinculo circumdata colli- 
gantur: quod facit ea natura que per 
omnem mundum omnia mente et ra- 
tione conficiens funditur, et ad medium 
rapit et convertit extrema.” 

Ptolemy, who wrote about 140 years 
after the birfh of Christ, supported the 
same theory with some addition: he 
supposed the Earth to be perfectly at 
rest, and all the other bodies, that is, 
the Sun, Moon, planets, comets, and 
fixed stars, to revolve about it every 
day ; but that, besides this diurnal mo- 
tion, the Sun, Moon, planets, and co- 
mets, had a motion in respect to the 
fixed stars.} 


By William Woodley. Whittaker, 


t Ibid. chap. viii. 
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The next great system-monger who 
appeared was Nicolaus Copernicus. 
He, in 1543, at the age of seventy-one, 
when he was probably in his dotage, 
published a work entitled De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium, in which he revived 
two obsolete theories; namely, that 
“the Earth and planets went round 
the Sun, and that the Earth revolved 
on its own axis.” Pythagoras, it will 
be remembered, invented the first ; 
and Cicero remarks, that Nicetas the 
Syracusan started the second. This 
ingenious philosopher, whose head was 
probably a little turned, though he 
passed for a person of uncommon 
shrewdness and ability, and who haply 
conscious of the whirl within, and of 
the fact of its not being perceptible 
without, had comprehended to the 
extent the fashion after which, in all 
matters of motion, our senses play us 
false ;—this ingenious philosopher ima- 
gined that the Earth was in the centre 
spinning on its own axis, while all 
things else were at rest. The words of 
Cicero are :—“ Nicetas Syracusius, ut 
ait Theophrastus, ceelum, solem, lunam, 
stellas, supra deniqne omnia stare 
eenset, neque preter terram rem ullam 
in mundo moveri: que cum circa 
axem se summa celeritate convertat et 
torqueat eadem effici omnia, que si 
stante terrA ccelum moveretur.”* And 
according to Plutarch, Heraclides, Ec- 
phantus, and Cleanthes the Samian, 
professed the same opinion. 

The system of Copernicus, however, 
enjoyed no great reputation. Ie and 
Ceelius Calcagninus, who in his book 
De perenni Terre Motu maintained a 
similar theory, were regarded as mere 
visionaries ; and their theories were 
controverted by subsequent writers, 
after the following manner: 


** Terra porro in medio mundi, infimo 
universitatis loco, fixa et immota quiescit, 
Probant physicorum dogmata. Unius 
corporis, quod simplex, unus tantum 
isque simplex est motus: terra corpus 
est simplex: ergo motus unus, qui sim- 
plex, illi convenit. Porro simplicium 
motuum unus rectus est, alter circularis : 
rectum aut sursum tendere videmus, aut 
deorsum : terre autem partibus, iisque, 
que ex terra constant, rectus com- 
petit motus, quod planum ab experientia, 
deorsum ad medium; quo delate con- 
quiescunt: ergo idem competit terre 
motus; non circularis. Quod enim de 
parte pradicatur idem de toto. Sane si 
terra moveretur; vel recto necesse esset 
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eam ferri motu, vel circulari: si recto 
quum sit omnium gravissima, celeritate 
sua quidquid gravium reliquorum ante. 
verteret, et animantia ceterasque res sibi 
innixas destitueret, inque aére pendentes 
relinqueret. Si circulari motu ageretur 
diurnaque conversione circa axem ab oc- 
casu in ortum, vel sola vel cum primo 
orbe, volveretur; singulis diebus multa 
acciderent absurda, et que experientia 
contraria, Nam quis non animadvertit, 
quum motus hic futurus concitatissimus 
et celeritas insuperabilis qua xxiy. 
horarum curriculo terrenus orbis totus in 
gyrum esset contorquendus, subitam il- 
lam concitatamque vertiginem collectioni 
et cohesioni, que rebus necessaria nas- 
centibus, obfuturam? Quin si sic terra 
rapiatur, animantia que ejus superficiei 
insistunt, qui manebunt inconcussa ? in 
altum projecta quo pacto, quo decidere 
videmus, relabentur? sriwea denique, 
ut nubes; item volitantia in aére, ut 
aves, quando ferri deprehenderemus ad 
ortum? Omnia terra circumacta prever- 
terentur longoque relinquerentur inter. 
vallo; si circa axem mundi tanta perni- 
citate terra rotaretur. Quibus et que 
solent adferri alia, bene pensitatis, se- 
quitur terram quiescere ; non moveri.” 


Next came Tycho Brahe; and al- 
though strangely enamoured of the 
Copernican system, his piety and firm 
belief in the truth of Scripture would 
not permit him to agree with it, in suf- 
fering the Earth to move; and conse- 
quently, in its turn, “ the Sun, again, 
went round the Earth.” 

“In his system,” says Vince, “the 
Earth is supposed to be immovable in 
the centre of the orbits of the Sun and 
Moon, without any rotation.” The 
rotation, however, was added by some 
of his followers ; and their system was 
called the semi-Tychonic. 

But halfa century after Copernicus 
came Galileo, and he re-established 
the old Pythagorean theory on a firmer 
and broader basis than it had ever 
been before fixed on. By the aid of his 
telescope he discovered the gibbosity 
of Venus, and the satellites of Jupiter, 
whereon powerful arguments in favour 
ofthe Copernican system were founded ; 
and “the Earth once more went round 
the Sun.” 

From that period up to the present 
day, this has been the prevailing theory 
in Europe; and infinite ingenuity has 
been expended in support of it. The 
Asiatics, however, have been more 
consistent in their belief; for, with the 
exception of one vain man, the Sultan 
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Mahmoud, all are 
Mosaic system. 
But in these countries, where a 

vague knowledge of strange science is 
preferred to the dictates of common 
seuse and our religious faith, the doc- 
trines of Copernicus, Newton, La Place, 
and the other great astronomers of 
modern days, have been received with 
rapture by the initiated few, and blindly 
acknowledged by the ignorant man 
Now the system which is the result of 
all their labours and discoveries is 
thus described by Dr. Brinkley. The 
world is anxiously entreated to observe 
it critically, remarking how much there 
is in it of pure conjecture, how much 
ofunfounded statement, and how much 
of inconclusive proof. 


attached to the 


“ The Earth, a spherical body of vast 
magnitude, when measured by our ideas, 
revolves on an axis in 23 56™, succes- 
sively exposing its different parts to the 
light and influence of the Sun, about 
which it moves annually in an orbit 
nearly circular, to which its axis is in- 
clined at an angle of 66° 32’, and by its 
inclination causing the change of seasons. 
It is attended by the Moon, a apherical 
body, the magnitude of which is J, that 
of the Earth; and which, moving round 
the Earth in a month, is carried together 
with it annually about the Sun. The 
Moon, by affording light during the 
absence of the Sun, and by moving the 
waters of the ocean, is of great utility to 
the inhabitants of the earth. Yet we 
must not judge, that for these causes 
solely the Moon was formed: doubtless 
much weightier causes lie hid in the 
counsels of the Almighty ; some of which, 
at a future day, it may be permitted to 
man to know. We perceive that, in 
many respects, it differs from the Karth ; 
it revolves about its axis in a much 
longer period: it is nearly destitute of 
an atmosphere, the irregularities of its 
surface are much greater than those of 
the Earth ; and, ‘probably, it has no 
fluids on its surface similar to our own. 

** But the planets which revolve about 
the Sun, we may consider as serving the 
same ends i in the creation as our Earth, 
In them we contemplate the noble spec- 
tacle of ten great bodies revolving, to- 
gether with the I Earth, round the Sun, at 
different distances, and in different pe- 
riods, but preserving a certain relation 
between their periods and distances. 

“In all these bodies (judging from 
analogy), probably, the same admirable 
varieties of animate and inanimate beings 
are exhibited which we behold on this 
earth. We know that several of them 
revolve on their axes, that their times of 
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revolution are not very different from 
that of the Earth, and that they are sur- 
rounded by atmospheres. Mars and 
Saturn have nearly the same variety of 
seasons as the Earth ; Jupiter consider- 
ably less; Venus has an atmosphere and 
mountains, and revolves on an axis. 

‘* We have no argument against the 
planets being inhabited by rational be- 
ings, and consequently by witnesses of 
the Creator's power, magnificence, and 
benevolence, unless it be said that some 
are much nearer the Sun than the Earth 
is; and therefore must be uninhabitable 
from heat, and those more distant from 
cold. Whatever objection this may be 
against their being inhabited by rational 
beings, of an organis ation similar to those 
ou the Earth, it can have little force 
when urged with respect to rational 
beings in general. But we may exa- 
mine, without indulging too much in 
conjecture, whether it be not possible 
that the planets may be possessed by ra- 
tional beings, and contain animals and 
vegetables even little different from 
those with which we are familiar. 

“We can hardly suppose that the 
Sun, a body three hundred times larger 
than all the planets together, was created 
only to preserve the periodic motions, 
and give light and heat to the planets. 
Many astronomers have thought that its 
atmosphere is only luminous, and its 
body opaque, and probably of the same 
constitution as the planets. Allowing, 
therefore, that its luminous atmosphere 
only extricates heat, we see no reason 
why the Sun itself should not be in- 
habited. 

“ Our knowledge of the fixed stars 
must be much more circumscribed than 
of the planets ; we can, however, ascer- 
tain enough to be assured that our sys- 
tem is a portion of the universe most 
minute indeed. The fixed stars, we have 
seen, are at immeasurable distances from 
us—at distances compared with which 
the whole solar system is but a point. 
Their diameters are less than we can 
measure, yet their light is more intense 
than that of the planets, We conclude, 
therefore, that they are self-shining bo- 
dies ; and, according to a high degree 
of prob: ibility, like our Sun, the centres 
of planetary systems. Admitting this, 
the multitudes of fixed stars that may be 
discovered with the most inferior tele- 
scopes, shew us an extent of the universe 
that our imagination can scarcely com- 
prehend ; but what is even this, com- 
pared to the extent that the discoveries 
and conjectures of Herschel point out? 
The Sun and nearest fixed stars are pro- 
bably all in motion round a centre — the 
centre of gravity — perhaps of a nebula, 
or cluster of stars, of which the Sun is 
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one, and the Milky-way a part, as Dr. 
Herschel supposes; while this nebula 
revolves with other nebule about a com- 
mon centre. 

‘‘ The direction of the motion of our 
system cannot, with certainty, be ascer- 
tained ; because, from the whole motion 
we observe in a fixed star, we have no- 
thing to help us in assigning that which 
belongs to the Sun. Dr. Herschel has 
particularly considered this subject ( Phil. 
Trans. 1805-1806), and has concluded 
that our Sun is moving towards a point 
in the constellation Hercules, the decli- 
nation of which is 40°, and right ascen- 
sion 246°. His arguments are very in- 
genious, but there is necessarily so much 
hypothetical in them, that the mind can- 
not feel much confidence in his conclusion. 
That our system is in motion, there can 
he no doubt ; the difficulty is to ascertain 
the precise direction and velocity, and, 
from the circumstances of the case, there 
seems to be little probability that the 
knowledge will ever be here attained to 
by man.” 


It would be an insult to the reader 
to offer any comment upon this. 

In his chapter “ On the discoveries 
in Physical Astronomy,” the same 
learned theorist says : 

** Before his [Newton’s] time, phy- 
sical astronomy did not exist; the at- 
tempts of Kepler, Descartes, and others, 
to explain several astronomical pheno- 
mena from physical principles, now 
scarcely deserve notice. 

‘Sir Isaac Newton has shewn, that 
all the bodies of the solar system mutu- 
ally attract each other; that the gravi- 
tation of the force of attraction exerted 
by, or toward any body, is in proportion 
to the mass of the attracting body ; that 
this force is greater or less, according as 
the distance from the attracting body is 
less or greater, and that in proportion to 
the square of the distance. 

‘* Of the immediate cause of gravitation 
he confesses himself ignorant. He says 
that gravity must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly, according to certain 
laws ; but whether this agent be material 
or immaterial he did not attempt to de- 
cide. He reflected much on this subject, 
but it does not appear that he ever came 
to any conclusion which satisfied himself. 
At this day, we are not advanced one 
step farther toward the knowledge of the 
proximate cause of gravity than Newton 
himself had advanced. The knowledge 
of the proximate cause, however, is not 
necessary to ascertain the existence and 
laws of the action of gravity ; the latter 
are collected from a variety of facts. 

“* From the laws of the action of gra- 
vity, combined with laws of matter and 
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motion, deduced from observations on 
terrestrial matter, Newton explained the 
motions observed in the solar system. 

** The Sun, situate in the midst of the 
planets, attracts them all towards itself, 
while they also attract the Sun ; but 
from the greater mass of the Sun, the 
effect of the planets in moving the Sun 
is very small, compared with the attrac. 
tion of the Sun on the planets. 

“* Had no other impulse been given to 
each of the planets, they and the Sun 
would have come together in consequence 
of their mutual attraction. But a proper 
impulse was given to each planet, in a 
direction either perpendicular, or nearly 
perpendicular, to a line joining the Sun 
and planet. In consequence of this im- 
pulse, and of the attraction of the Sun, 
ach planet continues to revolve round 
the Sun in an elliptical orbit, not dif- 
fering much from a circle; that is, not 
very eccentric. These impulses must 
have been given at the creation ; these 
impulses required, to use the words of 
Newton, ‘ the Divine arm to impress 
them, according to the tangents, to their 
orbits.’ ” 


Alas, then, for human wisdom! If 
“to this conclusion we must come at 
last,” what availeth all this toil, and tra- 
vail, and vain-glory of human science ? 
Is it not as easy to believe the Divine 
word, and to acknowledge that ‘the 
Sun was made to rule the day, and the 
Moon to rule the night; and both 
with the stars to shew light upon the 
earth; as, committing ourselves to wild 
conjecture, to embark upon a sea of 
doubt, fancying that the world in which 
we live is but a point in the universe— 
that every luminous body we see in the 
expanse of heaven is inhabited — that 
every fixed star is the sun and centre 
ofa separate system——that new systems 
are perpetually forming, the while all 
are whirling about a cluster of suns 
which constitute the centre of the 
universe ? 

Alas for the mind of man! This, 
to the religious and the reflecting, may 
seem an exaggerated statement; but 
Herschel, and all who have succeeded 
him, speak of nebule, or clusters of 
stars, so distant, that the light issuing 
from them would take two millions of 
years to reach the earth. And with his 
forty-feet telescope he has ascertained, 
that “there are many nebule which 
are not resolvable into stars, but appa- 
rently formed of luminous matter, 
gradually condensing by the principle 
of universal attraction into masses, as 
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if about to form the suns of future 
systems.” * 

And about the fashionable theory 
of gravitation this same Brinkley ob- 
serves : 

“ No motion is now known to exist in 
the system, but what we can shew to be 
conformable to the laws of universal gra- 
vitation. The mean motions and mean 
distances of all the planets are to be con- 
sidered invariable, and the effects of their 
mutual actions are all periodical. We 
can now ascertain, for thousands of years, 
the state of the system, should such a 
continuance be permitted by the Divine 
Author.” 


While in a note he makes the fol- 
lowing admission, clearly shewing that 
the favourite system is all vanity and 
vexation of spirit : 


“It must not, however, be supposed 
that the analytical science, as applied to 
physical astronomy, is perfect, or even 
in a state approaching to perfection. 
Notwithstanding the great progress that 
has been made during the last century, 
much remains to be done. Because the 
orbits of the planets are inclined at small 
angles to the ecliptic and to each other, 
and because the eccentricities of the or- 
bits are small, we are enabled with to- 
lerable facility to compute, by approxi. 
mation, the disturbing effects of the 
planets on each other. But it will bea 
work of great labour and difficulty to 
compute the disturbances of the new 
planet Pallas, because its orbit is so 
much inclined to the orbits of the other 
planets.” 


Well, indeed, may Sir J. Herschel, 
the last and one of the ablest writers 
on this scilence—(would that his genius 
had been employed in the cause of 
religion and of truth, physical and 
moral !)—well may he observe, that in 
astronomy especially, of all the elabo- 
rated systems of man’s vain imaginings, 
is it that we are called upon to dismiss 
the multitudinous results of our obser- 
vation and experience, and to falsify 
the reports of those exquisite senses 
which the Creator hath bestowed upon 
us for our guidance, our support, our 
preservation ! 


“ Thus,” continues he, ‘‘ the Earth, 
on which we stand, and which has served 
for ages as the unsbaken foundation of 
the firmest structures, either of art or 
nature, is divested by the astronomer of 
its attribute of fixity, and conceived by 
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him as turning swiftly on its centre, 
and at the same time moving onwards 
through space with great rapidity. The 
Sun and the Moon, which appear to un- 
taught eyes round bodies of no very 
considerable size, become enlarged in his 
imagination into vast globes—the one 
approaching in magnitude to the Earth 
itself, the other immensely surpassing it. 
The Planets, which appear only as Stars 
somewhat brighter than the rest, are to 
him spacious, elaborate, and habitable 
worlds ; several of them vastly greater 
and far more curiously furnished than 
the Earth he inhabits, as there are also 
others lessso. And the Stars themselves, 
properly so called, which to ordinary 
apprehension present only lucid sparks 
or brilliant atoms, are to him Suns of 
various and transcendant glory—effulgent 
centres of life and light to myriads of 
unseen worlds.” 


Now, surely, to a rational man, 
there must be something abundantly 
ludicrous in the solemn invitation 
which the astronomer gives us to 
believe that ‘ nothing is, save what is 
not”—and to acknowledge that the 
only plan of arriving at any point to 
which we may be disposed to direct 
ourselves, is by turning our back upon 
it, as it were, and cheating ourselves 
into the belief that we are proceeding 
in a course directly opposite to that 
wherein we are really moving. Is our 
sentient frame, our earthly tabernacle, 
then, to be treated as the Irish pig was 
by its driver, who seduced it to Cork 
under the impression it was journeying 
to Fermoy? This reasoning, in sooth, 
reminds us ofa story we once heard 
from a worthy missionary, a brother of 
ours in the spirit, who has been for 
years past striving, with great unction, 
but small success, to convert the bare- 
breeched and benighted heathen of the 
south-west of Ireland. Ona day ofa 
severe frost, a little boy was harshly 
taken to task by the master of the 
parish hedge-school for “ being late.” 
He defended himself upon the plea 
that, in consequence of the slipperiness 
of the road, for every step he took for- 
wards he lost two in the opposite direc- 
tion. “ Why, you kioulaune,” quoth 
the philomath, “ if it’s truth ‘you were 
telling, upon mathematical principles 
‘tis at home you’d be in the stead of 
here at the blessed hour.” “ That’s 
just the very thing I said to myself, 
sir,” replied the young bud ofscience ; 
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‘so T turned my backside to the school, 
and made-believe ’tis going home I 
was.” 

We now come to the last system 
which has been offered to the notice of 
the world —Woodley’s system ; it is 
briefly explained by him as follows : 


“* The Almighty God has said to me, 
there is no Earth but this we live on, no 
Sun but the one we see plainly, and no 
people but ourselves: the Earth is at 
rest, but the Sun is in motion ; the Earth 
is larger than the Sun, and the Sun larger 
than the Moon. The distance of the Sun 
is the Earth’s circumference, and the 
Moon’s but half; the circumference of 
the Sun is one-eighth of the Earth’s, and 
that of the Moon one-twelfth : their size 
was regulated to that of the Earth, be- 
cause they were made solely for its use.” 


Thus we see the Sun, it is once more 
declared, goes round the Earth ; and so 
be it now and for evermore. But to 
proceed. Ourauthor supports his doc- 
trine of the stability of the Earth by the 
following arguments: 


“« Firstly, I considered, that as no 
sensible parallax, or angle, could be per- 
ceived as respecting the fixed stars, 
though the Earth moved from the station 
west of the Sun to east of the Sun, a 
distance of 190,000,000 of miles, that 
therefore the Exrth must be stationary. 

** Secondly, That as the great and little 
bear constellations are, in twenty-four 
hours, whirled round the axle of the sky 
—an effect that could not be produced 
by a daily turning of the Earth; that, 
therefore, 1 was assured the Earth was 
stationary, and that the stars went round. 

“ Thirdly, I knew, that if the compa- 
ratively small orbit we make by the 
turning of the Earth could, by possibility, 
produce such an effect as that the con- 
stellations of the great and little bear 
should be seen to twirl round the north 
pole of the heavens, that then the vast 
orbit of the Earth, from the station west 
of the Sun to east of the Sun, a distance 
of 190,000,000 of miles, must of neces- 
sity be observed by some visible altera- 
tions as respecting the stars ; but, strange 
as it must appear, none can be perceived : 
therefore 1 considered the system of the 
Newtonians, as it impugns the veracity 
of my eyegight, my understanding, and 
my creed, to be an imposition practised 
upon the credulity of the world ; because 
they could not have been so defective in 
discernment, who hd so much observed, 
as not to le acquainted with the facts 
shining so resplendent to the evidence 
of their senses. 


© Fourthly, That as it was the opinion 
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of Tycho Brahe, Aristotle, Archimedes, 
and the received opinion also in the time 
of Homer, that the Sun described a course 
in the heavens —that as Zerubbabel, in 
his exposition of the force of truth, de- 
clares ‘ the Sun to be swift in his course, 
for that he compasses the heavens about, 
and fetcheth his course again to his own 
place in one day’ — that as Solomon, up. 
wards of 2700 years ago, pointed out 
that the changes of seasons were effected 
by the alterations of the turning of the 
Sun, when he says, ‘ He knew the altera- 
tions of the turning of the Sun, and 
the change of seasons, the circuits of 
years, and the position of stars ;’ so that 
we have been informed of the daily course 
of the Sun, and even of the very arch of 
declination, in the records of truth: and 
not only this, but the compass, or a pole 
kept constantly pointed to the north, in- 
stead of 234° to the right, or to the left 
of it, as if to produce by that means the 
seasons, is alone a refutation of the sys- 
tem ofthe Newtonians. Therefore, there 
is abundant evidence that an imposition 
has been practised upon the credulity of 
mankind ; nor is it the less so, because it 
may be said that it was not intended : 
for if the divine light of conscience be so 
persecuted that it abandons the person, 
then the bane that he spreads in conse- 
quence is not the less to be accounted 
an Imposition. 

‘As another proof that the Earth is 
stationary, there are furious blowing 
streams or currents of air, which the 
planets are carried in (and which is the 
only rational, as it is the natural cause of 
their flying) ; a region of excessive cold 
between the Earth and Sun. Which is 
evident by the tops of the mountains 
being perpetually covered with snow, 
by the poles being frozen, and by the 
cold that the aeronaut experiences three 
miles above the surface of the earth ; 
and the Sun’s beams could not penetrate 
those intensely cold regions, so as to im- 
part warmth and produce vegetation, if 
the Earth was not at rest, but, on the 
contrary, few 1133 miles a minute.” 


In reference to the Pythagorean 
theory, Mr. Woodley asks,— 


‘* What authority or reason is there 
for supposing the Moon, planets, and the 
stars to be natural worlds like our own? 
Divine history tells us but of one natural 
world, as it speaks also of a spiritual 
world ;— we see nothing in them to 
ground a positive belief on, that they are 
worlds like ours, and inhabited: all land 
looks dark at a distance, while the moon 
is white by day and refulgent by night. 
Compare them with a crystalline body, 
and there will be found a strict analogy ; 
and if we consider for what purposes the 
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waters were divided on the second day 
of the creation, and that a part ascended 
into the firmament above, we shall find 
some authority for supposing them what 
the eye shews them to be —solid crys- 
talline bodies.” 

Having now given the arguments 
wherewith Mr. Woodley has overthrown 
the Newtonian theories, we will pro- 
ceed to lay before the world his own 
ideas upon the heavenly bodies, and 
upon physical astronomy generally. 
In these there is necessarily much that 
is speculative ; but every thing will 
nevertheless be found in strict accord- 
ance with the Scriptures. We shall 
also contrast his doctrines on the se- 
veral subjects with those of the most 
celebrated philosophers ancient and 
modern, and leave the rational portion 
of mankind to judge between them. 
First, however, it is but fair to quote 
his acknowledgments to Mr. Brothers ; 
although we know full well that they 
are made in the true spirit of Christian 
generosity, repaying the obligation 
which has been incurred at least ten- 
fold. 

His friend says,— 

“ Lest it should be thought that I take 
merit to myself that belongs not, I beg 
to say, that all I shall ever ‘pretend to, is 
the having searched for and discerned 
the truth and importance of the writings 
of another ; for that they accorded with 
my belief, and my own writings also 
against the Copernican theory, forming 
the diagrams, and applying the system 
to navigation. ‘That there should be no 
mistake, therefore, our author’s writings 
upon the system of the universe, as he 
wrote them (which will be found inter- 
spersed with unaffected poetry, to render 
it, like the system of nature as it is, 
agreeable by diversity, as well as in- 
structive by concise ness), shall imme- 
diately follow the engrav ings ; only at 
the end of each of his dissertations on 
the respective bodies I shall add further 
particulars, as they come out after making 
experiments on the system portrayed 
before me. Much was never printed, 
and many things have been uni woidably 
lost, from the pen of this universally 
informed and ever-to-be-lamented writer. 
What is in print, has been done by the 
kindness of his friends ; for he, alas! had 
neither means nor opportunity of making 
even a draft of the system of the universe, 
according to the outline given him, and 


* For the which opinion, he w 
Athenians ; who, although, 
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with the proper mathematical proportions, 
banished as he was from the society of 
men and books, and deprived of even 
pen, ink, and paper, in his miserable 
confinement,’ 


We will begin with 


The Sun.—-Anaxagoras considered the 
Sun to be a burning lamp, or an ignited 
stone ;* Euripides a gilt lump ; Demo- 
critus and Metrodorus a lump of red 
hot iron; Xenophon a fiery cloud ; othe. 
philosophers, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, an ignited wheel, open on 
one side, and thence emitting flame ; 
Parmenides a mixture of heat and cold, 
from whose junction all things in na- 
ture exist. The Gymnosophists re- 
garded itas the living God ; Pythagoras 
as a divinity, in common with the 
stars, wherein there is heat, which is 
the source of life; De la Lande an 
opaque body, covered with liquid fire. 
The majority of modern astronomers 
agree that the Sun is an opaque body, 
covered by a luminous fluid ; and outdo 
the Pythagoreans, by supposing it inha- 
bited. Sir J. Herschel does not favour 
us with any distinct explanation as to 
what the Sun really is; but he seems 
to incline to the opinion that it will 
hereafter most probably prove to be a 
mass of matter “ in a state of the most 
intense ignition.” He very eloquently, 
and still more lucidly, states the effects 
of the Sun’s rays : 


** They are the ultimate source of al- 
most every motion which takes place 
upon the surface of the Earth. By its 
heat are produced all winds, and those 
disturbances in the electric equilibrium 
of the atmosphere which give rise to the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. By 
their viv ifying action vegetables are ela. 
borated from inorganic matter, and be. 
come in their turn the supports of animals 
and of man, and the sources of those great 
deposits of dynamical efficiency w hich are 
laid up for our use in our coal strata. 
By them the waters of the sea are made 
to circulate in vapour through the air and 
irrigate the land, producing springs and 
rivers. By them are produced all dis- 
turbances of the chemical equilibrium of 
the elements of nature; which, by a se- 
ries of compositions and decompositions, 
give rise to new products, and originate 
a transfer of materials. Even the slow 
degradation of the solid constituents of 


was condemned to death as a blasphemer by the 
as has been remarked, 


they made stones gods, were 


shocked at the converse conduct upon the part of him who made a god a stone. 
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the surface, in which its chief geological 
changes consist, and their diffusion among 
the waters of the ocean, are entirely due 
to the abrasion of the wind and rain, and 
the alternate action of the seasons; and 
when we consider the immense transfer 
of matter so produced, the increase of 
pressure over large spaces in the bed of 
the ocean, and diminution over corre- 
sponding portions of the land, we are 
not at a loss to perceive how the elastic 
power of subterranean fires, thus re- 
pressed on the one hand and relieved on 
the other, may break forth in points 
when the resistance is barely adequate 
to their retention, and thus bring the 
phenomena of even volcanic activity un- 
der the general law of solar influence.” 


Ay! but here comes the rub. He 
does not appear to be satisfied with 
the Newtonian theory, that the comets 
supply fuel to the sun, and were there- 
for created. 


‘* The great mystery, however, is to 
conceive how so enormous a conflagra- 
tion (if such it be) can be kept up. 
Every discovery in chemical science here 
leaves us mengienty at a loss, or rather 
seems to remove farther the prospect 
of probable explanation. If conjecture 
might be hazarded, we should look rather 
to ‘the known possibility of an indefinite 
generation of heat by friction, or to its 
excitement by the electric discharge, 
than to any actual combustion of pon- 
derable fuel, whether solid or gaseous, 
for the origin of solar radiation.” 


But now for the solar spots. Hap- 
pily does Bailly, in his history of 
modern astronomy, remark, when al- 
luding to the full disclosure of these 
spots by Galileo— 


“* La source de la lumiére n’est donc 
pas pure! Ce n’était pas assez d’avoir 
oté aux planétes leur intelligence et leur 
ame, de leur avoir montrées sous la 
forme des corps lourds et matériels, 
sillonés, hérisses d’aspérités, maitrisés 
par des loix inconnues, mais mécha- 
niques: il fallait forcer l’antiquité dans 
son sanctuaire, en montrant que le feu, 
cette plus digne substance, qui avait mé- 
rité Vhommage des philosophes et les 
adorations des hommes, était souillé de 
taches et d’impurités. ‘Tout est mélange 
daus la nature; les contraires unis sont 
les élémens de tout ce qui est physique 
et matériel. Le monde n’a de pur que 
la vérité dans le ciel et la vertu sur la 
terre.’ 


These spots, however, are now for 
the most part presumed to arise from 
changes in the luminous fluid which 
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surrounds the opaque body of the Sun. 
But Scheiner supposed them to be 
solid bodies revolving round the Sun; 
Galileo and Hevelius smoke, or clouds ; 
Delahire solid opaque bodies swimming 
on the liquid matter of the Sun, and 
occasionally immersed therein. De la 
Lande the tops of rocks, occasionally 
exhibited in the flux and reflux of the 
liquid fire with which he fancied the 
Sun surrounded. Sir J. Herschel ex- 
claims — 


‘But what are the spots? Many 
fanciful notions have been broached on 
this subject, but only one seems to have 
any degree of physical probability, viz. 
that they are the dark, or at least com- 
paratively dark, solid body of the Sun 
itself, laid bare to our view by those 
immense fluctuations in the luminous 
regions of its atmosphere, to which it 
appears to be subject.” 


Mr. Woodley’s opinions are as 
follow :— 


“The Sun is a great body of created 
light and heat, of the colour of shining 
brass. Itis not round, although, by its 
great distance from us, it appears so to 
the eye; but it is nearly oval, one end 
being a little larger than the other. It 
was created so to favour its velocity, and 
to make it keep steady in its course ; the 
larger end being always foremost. This 
is consonant to the system of nature in 
living things, and of genius in man by 
the construction of ships to sail fast, as 
birds to fly, and fish to swim ; the part 
of the body next to the head is always 
the largest. If otherwise, velocity would 
be impeded, instead of being assisted. 
It is not so distant from us, but that the 
dark spots in the body may be clearly 
seen at times by the nakedeye: this is 
evidence beyond all others, that it is not 
95,000,000° of miles distant, as some 
astronomers calculate. But to justify 
that great distance they have sw elled its 
size to the prodigious bulk of 890,000 
miles in diameter; which is near 989 
times larger than it really is, and near 

124 times larger than our earth, that it 
was intended to light but half of it at 
atime. It is the same as making a can- 
dle larger than the room it was intended 
to light. They reverse the system of 
nature, by mz aking the Earth to keep con- 
tinually rolling round on its axis, like a 
coach-wheel on the road, or a barrel on 
the pavement, at the rate of 900 miles an 
hour ; while they carry it also round the 
Sun annurlly at the prodigious rate of 
68,000 miles an hour. Thus the two 
motions in one body continually oppose 
every demonstration of mathematics, and 
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the plain evidence of our senses. The 
Sun flies round the Earth, most certainly, 
instead of the Earth flying round the Sun. 
The Earth, though constituted a compact 
body, yet as it is composed of loose clay, 
sand, and rocks, the least motion would 
make it split and break in pieces; thus 
broken, the force of gravitation to its 
centre would be destroyed by the more 
powerful force that set it in motion. 
The same of water, The sea would be 
left behind, the earth scattered in mil- 
lions of fragments, frozen into lumps like 
so many stars. For off this earth the air 
is intensely cold; all life would cease, 
and all water become hard as stone. The 
sea at the north and sonth poles of the 
world prove this, as it is in each place 
constantly frozen. It proves, also, that 
the body of the Sun is considerably less 
than the Earth, or those two poles could 
not be frozen, was the Sun larger, as Sir 
Isaac Newton and others assert it is, 


than the Earth’s body, 412,800 miles,” 


The Moon.—The modern opinions 
concerning this luminary have been 
sufficiently explained by the extract we 
have made from Dr. Brinkley’s work. 
Amongst the ancients, Orpheus con- 
sidered the Moon to be inhabited, and 
to be of the like nature with our Earth ; 
and he moreover speaks of it as a 
world which has many mountains, many 
cities, and many houses,—” woAa’ ovgea 
int, TAR dorea, WOAAG wiAaDee. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, and Heraclides, also 
thought the Moon to have firm solid 
ground like our Earth, containing in it 
many large fields, champagne grounds, 
and divers inhabitants ; and the first of 
these three philosophers affirmed it to 
be more terrestrial than the other 
planets, but of a greater purity than 
any thing here below. Xenophanes 
supposed the Moon to be a great hollow 
body, in the midst of whose concavity 
there was a second Earth, whereon 
another race of men lived after the 
same fashion we do on this earth of 
ours. And, really, if this cold and 
melancholy Planet be inhabited at all, 
we know not how its people could find 
decent—we will not say comfortable— 
quarters, unless it were in some sort, 
So to speak, within doors. As to their 
being able to weather it upon the horrid 
surface of old Selene’s bosom, it is all 
nonsense. Lear Sir J. H.W. Herschel, 
Kut. Guelp. 


‘The Moon has no clouds, nor any 
other indication of an atmosphere. Were 
there any, it could not fail to he perceived 
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in the occultation of stars and the pheno- 
mena of solar eclipses. Hence its climate 
must be very ertruordinary ; the alterna- 
tion being that of unmitigated and burn- 
ing sunshine, fiercer than an equatorial 
noon, continued for a whole fortnight, 
and the keenest severity of frost, far ex- 
ceeding that of our polar winters, for an 
equal time. Such a disposition of things 
must produce a constant transfer of what- 
ever moisture may exist on its surface, 
from the point beneath the Sun to that 
opposite, by distillation in vacuo, after 
the manner of the little instrument called 
a cryophorus. The consequence must be, 
absolute aridity below the vertical Sun, 
constant accretion of hoar frost in the 
opposite region, and, perhaps, a narrow 
zone of running water at the borders of 
the enlightened hemisphere. It is pos- 
sible, then, that the evaporation on the 
one hand, and condensation on the other, 
may to a certain extent preserve an equi- 
librium of temperature, and mitigate the 
extreme severity of both climates, 

«lf there be inhabitants in the Moon, 
the Earth must present to them the extra- 
ordinary appearance of a moon of nearly 
2° in diameter, exhibiting the same phases 
as we see the Moon to do, but immovably 
Jixed in their sky (or at least changing its 
apparent place only by the small amount 
of the libration), while the Stars must 
seem to pass slowly beside and behind it. 
It will appear clouded with variable 
spots, and belted with equatorial and 
tropical zones, corresponding to our 
trade winds; and it may be doubted 
whether, in their perpetual change, the 
outlines of our continents and seas can 
ever be clearly discerned.” 

Pythagoras regarded the Moon as 
one of the planets that moved about 
the Sun, as terrestrial in its nature, and 
as stocked with men and all other liv- 
ing animals, and with all natural pro- 
ductions, in the same manner with this 
world of ours. The Selenite men, and 
beasts, and plants, and so forth, he, 
however, concluded respectively to ex- 
ceed ours in the proportion that the 
length of their day is greater than the 
length of our day —namely, by fifteen 
times. Plato likewise looked upon the 
Moon as “ an ethereal Earth,” and be- 
lieved it was inhabited. Empedocles 
considered it to be a globe of pure con- 
gealed air, like hail enclosed ina sphere 
of fire. Aristotle affirmed the Moon to 
be of the same nature as the Earth, be- 
cause they are both opaque bodies. 
Diogenes Vitellio and Reinoldus de- 
clared the Moon to be a spongy porous 
substance, like a pumice-stone. Be- 
rosus thought it was a globe, one-half 
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of which was a bright substance, the 
other half being dark. Saint Austin 
inclined to this opinion. Many of the 
Jewish philosophers (especially the 
RabbiSimeon) contended thatthe Moon 
was simply a contracted Sun. At the 
dawn of the creation there were “ two 
great lights.” These were accordingly 
equal in light and bulk ; but the Moon 
was ill-tempered, and complained to 
the Divinity against the equal splen- 
dour of her brother, and wished to 
establish her supremacy in the heavens, 
arguing that better order and harmony 
would be maintained amongst the ce- 
lestial host under an absolute mo- 
narchy than a divided rule. God saw 
that the reasoning was good; but, hav- 
ing some preconceived or prophetic 
attachment to the salique law, he or- 
deied the malapert dame to contract 
herself; whereat, being indignant and 
deeply grieved, she exclaimed, “ What! 
because I have spoken that which is 
reason and equity, must I therefore be 
diminished ?” The Deity, however, was 
as inexorable as the Duke in the case 
of old Huskisson ; but, unlike the 
earthly potentate, he felt touched by 
the deep sorrow of the delinquent, and 
bade her be of good cheer; for that 
though Sol had more light, yet that 
he should appear in the daytime only, 
while she might shine forth alike by 
night and day. Even this did not 
soothe her grief; and he then added, 
that his people the Israelites should 
celebrate their holy feasts by a compu- 
tation of her months. He could do no 
more for her; but she still keeps her 
melancholy face, as may be seen at 
this day. Thus is it that we so fre- 
quently observe her 
“ Like to a dying lady, lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapped inagauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wandering of her fading brain.” 
Mr. Woodley declares the Moon 
“Is a large body of ice, neither round 
nor square, though solid and compact. 
Its surface is rough, having projections 
like hills; and in some places between 
them are interstices, shaded like winding 
valleys. One of these, very crooked, and 
shaded like dark smoke, has made astrono- 
mers assert that it actually was the smoke 
ofa fire! The Moon is so near to the 
Earth, that the ice on the crystalline 
surface appears plain to the naked eye, 
when the atmosphere is calm and free of 
clouds in the night-time. It is carried 
round the Earth by a very cold and fu- 
rious current of air. ; 
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“The Moon has no power of attraction, 
any more than the Sun or stars; conse- 
quently the tides, supposed to be caused 
by it, is an erroneous belief, although 
the full Moon agrees with the spring- 
tides. It is astonishing how men of 
good sense can be persuaded to believe 
that a dead inanimate body, at an im- 
mense distance, flying round the Earth, 

can affect the ocean in the least. They 

certainly do not reflect on the creed they 
espouse, or surely the strength and per- 

ception of their minds would immediate ‘ly 
discover the error, and point to a cause 
more consonant to reason and truth. The 
sea at its creation was ordained to be salt 
in its nature, and to have a perpetual 
motion to preserve it so; as well for fish 
to live in it, as for man himself on all 
occasions to sail over it. Otherwise, if 
it had no motion, it would turn to a 
stagnated body of corrupt water, loath- 
some to an extreme ; and as such, no fish 
could live in it, or man sail over it. Who 
is He that ordained the constant circu- 
lation of the blood for the preservation 
of life, but the very same who ordained 
the perpetual motion of the sea in order 
to keep it sweet? Surely not the Moon, 
but God himself. It is that original 
motion given to the sea at its formation 
intoa globular body, that causes the tides, 
in all parts of the ocean, and not the 
Moon. The supposition that the Moon 
is the cause, and even that it operates 
upon the moisture of the brain, so as to 
draw the fever of the body up to a frenzy 
of the head, originated with the Greeks, 
and is a dishonour to the underst: nding ; 
but how much more so in the moderns, 
who have the divine history of the origin 
of all things freely given to instruct 
them! ‘They certainly ought to know 
better than to believe that the Moon, 
floating in a current of air as it does 
coutinually round the Earth, has the least 
attraction, any more than a balloon float- 
ing through the air, or an empty barrel 
floating down with the tide: for as the 
one is, so is the other. Neither is there 
any living principle in the Moon, the 
Sun, or any other planet, to move them- 
selves; but all are moved by the vehe- 
ment current of air round this Earth that 
God himself ordained that they should 
float in,” 


Mr. Woodley, it will be observed, 
has strongly insisted upon the division 
of the waters, and the formation of all 
things from them, as stated in the 
Mosaic account of the creation. The 
Divine truths communicated to us in 
the Sacred Volume need no confirma- 
tion ; but it is curious to observe, that 
the oldest poet and philosopher ex- 
presses similar opinions in one of his 
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hymns. The beauty of the poetry, 
too, may well excuse the quotation. 


"Qxsavev nario wrarie aPIuirov duty tovre 
‘Adavarwy Ti Seay Y ivsow Sunrave’ avdowrwy 
“Os meginvpeacives yeins sgl riguove sede ain 
EL odrig wavrs woramoi nai warn bédracca. 


The stars and planets were in the 
olden time regarded as divinities by 
some; as the rulers of men’s destinies 
by others; and, again, as symbols of 
the Divinity by others. Xenophon 
considered these stars to be fiery 
clouds; Diogenes the breathing-holes 
of the universe. The Pythagoreans 
and the modern philosophers are agreed 
in supposing them to be inhabited 
bodies ; either the planets or the suns 
of other systems. Mr. Woodley, how- 
ever, says,— 


“ They are all composed of ice, and 
the very largest is not thirty miles in 
diameter; and from that to the smallest 
They are, as well as the Moon, 
intended for the purpose of reflecting by 
night a portion of the Sun’s light on the 
Earth, or the darkness of the night would 
be as black as jet, and, consequently, 
intolerable. ‘They were, as well as the 
Moon, formed from that division of waters 
that ascended upwards, as the first chapter 
of Genesis mentions. The region they 
are all, as well as the Moon, blown nated 
is intensely cold, beyond all human con- 
ception, Yet still, the heat of the Sun 
is so strong that it penetrates this mighty 
current; and the Earth, from its being at 
rest, is the only body that perceptibly 
feels the power of that heat. Was the 
Earth in motion, it could not receive the 
warmth that it does at rest; because the 
strong current that kept it in motion 
would lessen the force and stop the pe- 
netration of the heat. It is the rapidity 
of motion only, by a cold current, that 
preserves the Moon and stars, or they 
would quickly dissolve, and fall in tre. 
mendous showers of water to the globe, 
as their centre of gravity; from which 
they were first separated, and to which, 
by the law of nature, they must return 
again, like earth to earth, or rivers to 
the sea, 

‘The stream or current of air that 
each planet is carried round in, gradually 
terminates to a circular point, opposite 
to the north and south poles of the 
world ; which, indeed, is plain, by the 
stars in the north of the heavens making 
their daily circles round the north star, 
especially the little bear, plough, or the 
pointers, as the ay are commonly called in 
English: while the Sun and the Moon, 
more centrically over the Earth, are car- 
ried round in their currents so far to the 


size. 
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north and no farther, so far to the south 
and no farther, can either go, but must 
return again constantly, and so continue 
for ever. So God has ordained, agree- 
able to what he says in the first chapter 
of Genesis, for the benefit of man, that 
he may have a change of seasons, day 
and night, summer and winter; which is 
a surprising phenomenon, and worthy 
the admiration of man.” 


Comets.—Dr. Brinkley says,— 


** Comets are luminous bodies, occa- 
sionally appearing, and generally in the 
part of the heavens not far from the Sun. 
They are not so bright as the planets, 
but have somewhat of a nebulous appear- 
ance, They do not appear long together; 
some are seen only for a few days, and 
those that appear longest, only for a few 
months. Itis probable that they receive 
their light from the Sun, although this 
cannot be exactly proved. In the di- 
rection of their motion about the Sun, 
they differ from the planets, some being 
direct, and others retrograde. Their 
paths, with respect to the ecliptic, are 
also very different ; some move in a 
direction nearly perpendicular to it. But 
the most striking phenomenon, and what 
makes them objects of attention to all 
mankind, is the tail of light which they 
often exhibit. When approaching the 
Sun, a nebulous tail of light is seen to 
issue from them, in a direction opposite 
to the Sun: this, after having increased, 
again decreases till it disappears. The 
stars are visible through it.” 


Now concerning these tails, the opi- 
nion of Aristotle and the other great 
philosophers of antiquity was, that they 
(the tails) are very thin fiery vapours 


arising from the comets. 
dan, Tycho, and others, believed 
that the Sun’s rays being propagated 
through the transparent head of the 
comet were refracted as in a lens; 
Kepler supposed that the rays of the 
Sun carried away some of the gross 
parts of the comet which reflect the 
Sun’s rays and give the appearance of 
a tail; Hevelius thought that the thin- 
est parts of the atmosphere of a comet 
are rarefied by the force of the heat and 
driven from the fore-part and each side 
of the comet towards the part turned 
from the Sun; Sir I. Newton thought 
that the tail of a comet is a very thin 
vapour which the head or nucleus of the 
comet sends out by reason of its heat; 
Dr. Hamilton supposes the tails of 
comets, the aurora borealis, and the 
electric fluid, to be matter of the same 
kind; Mr. Woodley piously observes 


Apian, Car- 
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both respecting the comets and their 
tails : 


«« Comets, as every aérial phenomenon 
is usually termed, have been alw ays cre- 
ated so, are created so still, and will be 
always created so to the end of time. 
God has, God does, and God will con- 
tinue to do so as he pleases. He is the 
same now as at the creation of the world, 
the flood, and every period of history 
since. They are of every kind of form, 
nature, and substance, till wasted by fire, 
or fall in pieces by time. They, no 
doubt, are intended for signs to warn and 
instruct those they appear most conspi- 
cuous to. Some of those bodies are soft 
and of a blood red colour, butcold ; others 
that are soft are all of a liquid fire. 
Some are opake but hard, and one part 
on fire spouting up the flame like a vol- 
cano. They are not attracted by the Sun, 
or repelled by it, as some philosophers'as- 
sert they are; neither do they keep 
feeding it with fue +1, as other philosophers, 
in opposition to the former, avow their 
belief of ; but they are made to revolve 
round the Earth in the same cold and fu- 
riously vehement current of wind that 
the Sun, Moon, and stars, are made to re- 
volve in; which is sufficiently plain by 
the flame of those on fire being blown be- 
fore the body by the fury of the wind : for 
as the flame is lighter than the body 
of the supposed comet, the current of 
strong wind blows it forward before the 
body, which is heavy, and which it can- 
not blow so fast. This has been evident 
in those that have been of the volcanic 
kind. ‘The flame of a candle or torch 
when carried in the hand before the 
wind is a sufficiently good similitude to 
the flame of a volcanic comet. For run 
as fastas you'will, a strong wind will blow 
it faster. But modern philosophers have 
reversed the system of the heavens, the 
flame that blows forward is reversed also, 
and they place that behind as a tail 
which actually blows forward as a flame ! 
The combustibility of the nature is made 
to support their fire, that the object of 
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their intention may be effected. As 
their composition gradually consumes, 
they appear less and less; and on that 
account are supposed by astronomers to 
recede with velocity to an immense dis- 
tance from the earth. ‘Thus they deceive 
themselves. When totally exhausted, 
they disappear, sometimes breaking in 
pieces, and thus, imperceptible to the eye, 
are drove round in the same furious cur- 
rent with the stars. They nevercontinue 
beyond a few years of time—three is the 
utmost in general. The fury of the 
wind they float i in, and the vehemence of 
their own fire, soon exhausts them. They 
can never come near this earth unless 
God intends it so.” 


We have now said enough and quo- 
ted sufficiently to convince the philoso- 
phers, if they are to be convinced, of the 
truth of Mr. Woodley’s system. For 
the sake of those who have not devoted 
their lives to the study of the abstract 
sciences, and who would naturally wish 
to have the great truths which so im- 
mediately afiect them presented in a 
less severe form, we shall insert some 
of the poems of Mr. Brothers, which 
may in fact be considered as lectures 
on astronomy delivered in verse. The 
philosophy is admirable ; but we can- 
not, perhaps from a perverted taste ge- 
nerated by reading tumid writers, such 
as Wordsworth and Byron, in our 
youth, bring ourselves to believe that 
the poesy to which it is married can 
boast to be of the highest order. It is, 
however, as Mr. Woodley so happily 
styles it, “* unaffected poetry,” and very 
clear and expressive withal. And this 
is perhaps as much as could be ration- 
ally expected ; for, to borrow an expres- 
sion of that illustrious orator and glo- 
rious statesman, the late Mr. Canning, 
since philosophers ceased to be poets, 
philosophy has ceased to be poetical.” 


** Don’t you know that lately, in the island of Corfu, 


When the Earth moved a little, it down the | 


10uses threw ? 


Likewise the men and women, who were walking in the street, 
Were also tumbled down to a level with their feet. 


That was the effect of motion —none 


can deny the cause, 


It is so plain to reason, as one of nature’s laws. 

Then will the learned still say, the Earth has motion round, 
And that it flies with swiftness, though we walk on the ground ? 
if they will believe so, against the proof so strong, 

It’s time now to expose them, and show their system wrong. 


Thus: 


the women and children would be tossed in the air, 


With trees, ships, and beasts, tossed about every where ; 
The men, too, would be tripped, and thrown up in the sky, 


If the Earth moved on axis, or in orbit it did fly. 
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If it were in motion, nought on the Earth could stand, 
The sea would fly about so, and overflow the land ; 

The hills would tumble down, the valleys would be rent ; 
The Earth would split in pieces, and be to atoms sent. 


But you say, ‘ It’s known by easy calculation, 

That all things are preserved by the laws of gravitation.’ 
Next you say, how wise! the centrifugal force 

Drives the globe from the Sun to take another course ; 
Till it meets the centripetal to drive it back again, 

Like a contrary wind to a ship upon the main : 

So, between them both, it flies yearly round the Sun 

A hundred times faster than bullets from a gun! 


O! what a tale to gull those men of learning, 

Who will not believe their eyes, their senses, and discerning ; 
But will follow one another, and thus adopt the rule 

Of him who went before, like boys always at school. 

While all things are reversed by this Copernican way, 

You fly through the air, and whirl round ev ery day. 


‘ But vulgar minds,’ you say, ‘ those things they cannot tell, 
While you, the learned, do know them all full well.’ 

You might as well say that geese with their tails foremost fly, 
Do balance their bodies with their cackle and cry: 

Or, that men walk on their heads, as you can clearly shew, 
And not on their feet, as the vulgar only know. 

It’s thus you teach the world, and force your creed along, 
That all your books are right—the Scripture books are wrong. 


For what is centrifugal and centripetal powers 

But the fancy of invention, just like two airy towers? 

And what is gravitation in an empty space 

But another fancy to deceive the human race ? 

There is no gravitation in circles or a ring, 

Because there is no resting-place, but always the same thing. 
Such names are but a fiction, to deceive men, and surprise ; 
The whole is found on error, a falsehood to our eyes. 

Away, then, with the bubble, and let us believe what’s right : 
The Sun flies round the Earth, to give the Earth its light. 

So says our God, in Genesis ; so say our sight and sense — 
‘Then why not all believe it, so plain’s the evidence ?” 


*.* As it is possible that a doubt may arise in the minds of some of om 
ingenuous readers as to our real opinions concerning the Woodley theory, we 
wish it to be clearly understood, that, notwithstanding the learning and ability 
which has been so strangely displayed by the writer, we adhere to Brinkley. 


On Xs 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—Pierce Pungent here presents us with a direct imitation of Juvenal’s 
third satire. He, too, seems to have an amicable Umbricius, who, disgusted at the 
prevalence of vice, and the total disregard of needy and unassuming virtue, is about 
to depart from this second and spiritual Rome, hight England. The poet accom- 
panies his friend through Billingsgate to the Tower Stairs, when the honest exile, 
no longer able to suppress his indignation, stops short, and, in a strain of animated 
invective, acquaints him w ith the causes of his retirement. 

We cannot give Pierce Pungent so much credit as is allowed Juvenal on the 
score of ingenious management. ‘* The way by which Juvenal conducts his friend 
out of the city, is calculated,” says Gifford, ‘‘ to raise a thousand tender images in 
his mind ; and when, after lingering a moment at the gate, Umbricius stops to look 
at it for the last time, in a spot endeared by religion, covered with the venerable 
relics of antiquity, and in itself eminently beautiful, we are tempted to listen with 
uncommon attention to the farewell of the solitary fugitive.” Pierce Pungent is 
desirous of taking rather a satiric than a poetic view of things in this place, and pre- 
fers a fling at Grey and the Greylings to all the Numas “and Egerias in the wide 
world. Yet of “the River” we wish be had said something fine. Bvt to proceed. 

Shadow’s invective is good. He laments the fruitlessness of Industry in this 
land, of which it was once the glory and the pride; and prefers the Swan River to 
the country of Plunkett and Peel. To them and to such he leaves the vain tasks of 
abolishing slavery and passing delusive bills of reform. His indignation rises at the 
remembrance of the scurrilous treatment inflicted on the bishops and clergy of the 
Church, and on the Duke of Wellington ; nor less when he considers the influence 
usurped by the mechanic population, and claimed in chief by Place the tailor. The 
murder of the policeman, and the perjured jury, with the fate of Colonel Brereton, 
excite him to noble anger. The vision of Sejanus is capital. English imitation of 
Gallic frivolity—the misinstraction of the lower classes—the want of first-rate men 
in public life—the sovereignty of the mob — the prevalence of hypocrisy — and the 
present Jamentable state of religion, furnish in succession fit topics of complaint to 
the departing emigrant. From these he derives the reasons for forsaking his father- 
land, over whose anticipated fall he sheds some farewell tears. 

Otiver Yorke. 
Satire III, 


Tuovcn troubled that my friend resolves to rove, 

My tried and trusty friend, to Sydney cove, 

I yet commend him in his choice to roam, 

And leave his country where he has no home, 

To live in quiet, in that distant spot, 

From traitors sheltered and by knaves forgot ; 

There in his hut, his family to find 

A better world than that be leaves behind ; 

There from the felon he may live apart, 

Nor have in sullen grief to gnaw his heart ; 

There, in some nook of that secluded shore, 

Think of his country and her shame no more. 

Far better in some desert isle to dwell, 

Than live in sane in this moral hell — 

A hell like ours! where with fictitious bloom 

Vice flaunts, and leaves not Virtue elbow-room ; 

Where pied Humanity assumes the chair, 

And bald-head Treason struts in open air, 

And halt Authority his own denies, 

And smooth-faced saints outlie the Prince of Lies. 
But while he waits the lumbering van that brings 

His wife and children, and his household things, 

And loitering walks through dripping Billingsgate, 

Where many a matron comes to cheapen skate, 

Till on the Tower’s rude stairs he pensive stands, 

And tries to master grief, but grief commands — 
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He thinks of rich revenues let on lease, 
The monarch’s thraldom and the mob’s caprice ; 
The nation’s downfal, millions thrown away, 
Of starved thousands, and of starving Grey. 
We view the river and its floating barks — 
What wealth but for the land’s immortal sharks ! 
The Greylings! apt to gulp a nation’s store, 
And yet, unsated, cry out still for more. 
Here my friend Shadow* utters his lament, 
His rooted sorrow, and his discontent : 
Since in my country industry is vain, 
Nor honest arts a livelihood obtain ; 
To-day is poorer than was yesterday, 
My little daily less — I haste away. 
While yet my manhood firm and sure remains, 
And strength flows vigorous in my healthy veins—- 
While I require no staff whereon to lean, 
And little silver mid my hair is seen— 
Why should I linger here to starve and chafe ? 
Where black swanst are there virtue may be safe. 
Here let the base by wholesale pillage steal, 
Here flourish Plunkett, and here batten Peel. 
Let them remain who swear that black is white, 
Much in their gains, and more in lies delight ; 
For whom a shower of gold for ever rains ; 
Fo: whom the public purse the premier drains ; 
; Who go on embassies —to get them health, 
Or serve in offices —to get them wealth : 
The bawling patriots, who are all content 
To be the minions of the government ; 
To be commissioners — for any thing ; 
To rail on Rock, and instigate Sir Swing ; 
To build an aqueduct, and hang the Erse 
For petty treason — and pursue a worse ; 
To lick the dust from off the rabble’s feet, 
And, cringing, ask them for their “ voices sweet ;” 
To beard the Portugal, unseat the Turk, 
Worship the Times,{ and do their dirty work. 
Imperious mendicants ! insulting knaves ! 
Who, slaves themselves, will have no other slaves !§ 
Slaves to the mob! ambitious to degrade 
Church, king, and peers,—invoking gentle Cade :|| 
Officials worthy of the prince of hell! 
They know their master’s will, and do it well. 
Thrice glorious days! when ancestry is nought, 
When franks are sold, the franking license bought. 
This senator was champion of the ring ; 
That to his pliant bow has many a string— 
He knows to beat the drum, to plant, to write, 
To make the devil seem a saint of light — 


* Shadow ; Umbricius is the name of Juvenal’s emigrant. 

t “ Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno.”—Juv. Sat. vi. 

At Swan River black swans are found. Therefore, a black swan is no longer 
bird’s milk or a mare’s nest. 


¢ The Times. This is an ambiguous phrase, and may mean the times literally, 
or the Times newspaper, or both. 


_§ Alluding to the ministerial project for the abolition of slavery, which never 
will be abolished. 

__ || It is notorious, that the ministers kept their places by virtue of the Reform- 
bill, and that the Reform-bill was passed from terror of the mob, and that the 
populace were goaded into madness by the aforesaid rulers. They will have to cry 
—all and each of them—*“ peccavi,” at no distant time. : 
VOL. IX. NO, LI. 
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Pains-taking worshipper of howling Paine — 

A wholesale dealer in old bones and grain ! 

This the disturber of Iérne’s peace — 

That the computing robber-friend of Greece. 

Thrice glorious days! the state has got a flaw, 

Which must be cured by an Agrarian law. 

Why should the nation have a mitred church ? 

The bishops all, save twain,* deserve the birch. 

Kick them down stairs — the people want no more ; 

Kick them down stairs, and say they rob the poor. 

If they will struggle, why remember Laud +— 

The Tower is thirsty, and the crowds applaud. 

It is not safe the king should have a friend, 

His power to sanction and his throne defend. 

Shall we the hero or the mob defy ? 

The hook-nose, surely, like Black Tom,t{ can die. 

Slay him, and if the royal lion snarls, 

Just whisper i in his ear, “ Remember Charles !” 

The lords are but a nuisance ; let them go — 

Some few are worthy to have seats below. 

Taxes are evils — Cade will have no tax: 

When I burn tallow shall a peer burn wax ? 

Thrice glorious days! when Fortune, for a sport, 

Makes base mechanics vie with those at court; 

And even Curius, with his lordly grace, 

Simpers, and smiles, and makes his knee to Place.§ 
What shall I do mid these? I cannot lie ; 

Nor do I know their new philosophy : 

I cannot praise the chancellor’s books or rules, 

Nor call them wise whom I consider fools : 

I cannot teach the people how with sleight 

To use a dagger in a chance street-fight ; |} 

Nor call a murder righteous homicide, 

Although a jury have their oath defied. 

From the king mob I ever slink away, 

Whose lictors only wait a nod to slay. 

Who now is honoured but the man who knows 

The premier’s secrets? On the conscious flows 

Wealth in full tide; for Curius must be saved, 

The people humbugged, and the monarch shaved. 

Secrets worth knowing make the knower rich ; — 

Gold the sure leech, as sulphur for the itch. 


* The two exceptions will be readily understood: I fear that other pairs may be 
added. The unhappy notoriety of two of these dignitaries as creatures of the minis- 
try, is sufficient to prevent the | necessity of polluting the paper with their names. 

+ Archbishop Laud, the particular abomination of all Radicals who know any 
thing of history. The all, it must be confessed, are few. Therefore it is that they 
say the experience of history i is of no use in the management of public affairs. 

¢ Every one knows that the Prince of W aterloo, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 
the friend of his country and the champion of order, goes by the nickname, among 
the soldiery and others, of ‘ Hook-nose,” or ‘‘ Hookey.” ‘ Black Tom” was a nick- 
name given to the friend of his country and the champion of order in his own day, 
and who, because he was this, was decapitated by a mob-parliament — Thomas 
Wentworth, the earl of Strafford. The Times newspaper once recommended the 
mob to take summary vengeance on the Duke of Wellington: let this be remem- 
bered. The fate of C harles I. requires no comment. The Radicals say that this is 
not a time for king-killing —the people are too civilised ; they now only put kings 
in the corner, or send them out of the way, when they are distasteful to King Mob. 

$ Place, the tailor ; a good man enough in his way, and a sometime thorn in the 
side of the noble person illustrious for his “ proud civility.” Why that person was 
called Curius Dentatus by Canning, every body knows. ; 

|| The policeman who was murdered was ‘‘ done for” by an instrument devised 
for mob-fights. The jury magaanimously perjured themselves from patriotism. 
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He thinks himself no debtor, whom no fear 
Alarms from secrets whispered in his ear : 

He’s dear to Grey who can accuse the Grey 

Of secret plots and crimes on any day. 

Oh, let not all the gold that Libya shews, 

Nor all the new world’s impious mines disclose, 
Tempt thee to lose thy comfortable sleep, 

The damning secrets of a Grey to keep. 

Let Brereton’s* cut-throat timely counsel thee — 
Put not thy peace, thy life in jeopardy. 

Who doubts the great friend would, to ward his fate, 
And save himself, the nation decimate ? 

His counsel-holders, whom a breath has made, 
A breath has sold, has bartered, and betrayed. 
Placed by Sejanus,+ good, ay, very good, 

Were frantic Bellingham and Thistlewood ; 

But while Sejanus holds the reins of state, 
Sejanus is all-wise, all-good, all-great. 

Keep not the counsels of the Wicked One ; 
Watch for the issue when his course is run. 

’Tis said that once, upon a gloomy day, 

Ere yet his tragedy was ripe to play, 

Whilst he alone rehearsed the bloody scene— 
The scaffold, axe, and popular shouts between — 
He saw his own dear headless figure pass, 

Like Banquo’s offspring in the witches’ glass ; 
His form that shewed a star upon the breast, 
His gartered knee, not yet with garter drest. 
Decked as he was he saw his image move — 
His headless trunk, so turned for ladye’s love : 
Behind it, but not of it, moved the head, 

Each feature rigid in remorseless dread. 

The vision passed, but failed to change his mind — 
Fond, foolish man! to consequences blind ! 

He does the treason, thinks not of the end. 
Who in his senses would be Curius’ friend ? 
Not vain the augury, as time will shew, 

When he has worked his last permitted woe. 
The fire he kindled Curius cannot lay ; 

His doom is certain, though unknown the day. 
But outraged law will not this boon deny, 

To let the traitor with his order die.{ 

Oh, plague of plagues! where’er I turn, French tricks, 
French schemes, French morals, and French politics, 
Our clumsy statesmen, ape-like, imitate, 

Till a whole France obscenely daubs our state. 
The least French dirt I never could abide, 

And now I see our home-spun Frenchified, 

Their fashions and their perfumes bring them in — 
Their lightest folly, and their basest sin. 





* The fate of this unhappy officer, and the causes of that strange conduct during 
the Bristol riots which led to his being a self-murderer, will one day be explained. 
+t Gentle reader! read Tacitus, Juvenal, and Ben Jonson, and then you will 
know something about the birth, parentage, and death of Sejanus. 
¢ Several versions of this vision have been given: there is, doubtless, some 
foundation for the story. The end prefigured is, at all events, very probable ; unless 
the treason finally prospers. In that case, why — 
Treason never prospers ; what’s the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers none dare call it treason. 
“ Lam prepared to die with my order,” said the nobleman, I have no objection to 
his dying with his order ; that is, starred, gartered, &c. 
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They are a nation of buffoons and drolls, 

Innocent loves, kind hearts, and honest souls! 

Buffoons and tigers! who in one short day 

Can fiddle, dance, be patriots, save and slay. 

Formed for this end, their life’s sole aim and zest, 

To have no rest, and let not others rest.* 

To-day’s delight to-morrow is their curse — 

Content not till they make good bad, bad worse. 

They worship Reason, and the One on high 

Who gave man reason, worship not — defy. 

These are the worthies whom our rulers hold 

Of greater price than Ophir’s finest gold ; 

To whom our statesmen pander, all and one, 

From Grey to protocolling Palmerston. 

“ Let there be peace—-they love us ;” so they do! 

They never think, dear souls! of Waterloo. 

They love our England ! whose embattled host 

Shattered their eagles, scared their warricr-boast, 

Turned them from blood-red victory’s onward path, 

Stopped the fierce harpies in their feast of wrath, 

Quashed their near hope of universal sway, 

And captive bore their mighty chief away. 

They love our England! yes, as vultures love 

The fmeliets pigeon and the ——— dove: 

Such love as ome of old to Carthage bore, 

Such love is theirs — no other, and no more.t 
Where, England, are thy saints and sages fled ? 

Lives there no scion of the mighty dead ? 

When Knowledge, with her magic wand, transmutes 

Our greasy artisans and clodpole brutes 

To orators and wits; when rebels sit, 

In pride of knowledge, where sate Burke and Pitt ; 

When patriot unions have a wide command, 

No poor, no lower classes in the land ; { 

When fierce Equality lets loose her flag, 

And law is proved to be a rotten rag ; 

When every clown pretends to rule the realm, 

To give the movement, and to sway the helm ; 


* This is the character of the Athenians given by Thucydides, speaking in the 
person of one of their enemies. I have been often impressed by the striking resem- 
blance between the character of the Athenians of ancient days and the modern French. 
The same quickness in perceiving and taking edvantage of times and circumstances 
favourable to them; the same passion for sway ; the same profoundness mixed with 
the same levity —the genius of the baboon and the tiger strangely jumbled ; the 
same vanity and ridiculous arrogance ; and, above all, the same hostility to decency 
and good order. ‘he freemen of Athens and the heroes of the barricades are as like 
as two cherries. The masterly sketches of Thucydides are above all praise. But 
history is of no use, say the Radicals. 

+ Napoleon, deservedly called the Great, and certainly the most extraordinary 
man since Charlemagne, was nearer realising the dream of universal monarchy than 
any once since the Romans ; unless the Saracens be admitted as an exception. The 
French never will forgive the English, my Lord Palmerston, disguise it as you will, 
and suffer yourself to be tricked as you please by 1 ‘alleyrand, priest and prince. 
The motto of France is “‘ Carthago delenda est. 

¢ The late king, when prince-regent, was asked by the Tartar autocrat, who only 
saw in the crowd well-dressed people, ‘“‘ Where are the poor?” ‘* We have no 
poor,” was the reply. The lord-advocate of Scotland, in addressing the mob of 
“« Auld Reekie,” among other blessings (all realised, of course,) which were to flow 
from the Reform-bill, said, that it would produce a better feeling between the upjer 
and lower classes. ‘“ I beg your pardon,” said the little man, ‘‘ there are no lower 
classes in this country ; we are all equal.” This was, of course, carefully got up 
beforehand. Well done, little Jeff! 
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When for the whole each unit has a plan, 
And every Jack becomes a gentleman ;* 
Shew us One Man that has the courage, mind, 
To bid the whelps of faction slink behind, 
To snatch the reins and reassert our rule, 
To send the schoolman back again to school, 
‘The bark to rescue from a watery grave, 
The throne, the altar, and the laws to save,— 
Shew us your great economist or sage, 
The boast of time, the landmark of the age. 
When the fierce Goth shall thundering sturm our Rome, 
Will there be safety in a dirty Broom? 
The thing is good enough to sweep the stage, 
Where love-sick Slender whispers “ sweet Anne Page !” 
Or it would do to hang out as a sign — 
“ This is a Bush, who pays can here get wine.” 
But ah! a dry and withered worthless stick, 
Will scarcely fright away stern Alaric.t+ 

Yet ye are Gods! your banner is unfurled, 
The welkin trembles, and ye shake the world. 
* We will it!” lo! the mountain hides his head, 
The valleys skip, the ocean shrinks in dread ; 
“ We will it!” lo! a new and righteous birth 
Of holy saintship covers all the earth ; 
“ The Jew be Christian, and the slave be free, 
We will it— whatsoe’er we will shall be.” 
O England, England! once earth’s brightest gem, 
Island of islands, ocean’s diadem ! 
How is the mighty fallen! ieft of God, 
For that she left Him, mocked Him—- Ichabod !f 

Long have we learned to play the loser’s game, 
And, desperate, lost upon a throw our fame. 


* « The world is grown so bad 
That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch : 
Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack.”—Rich. III. 

+ It is a lamentable fact, that there is not a single first-rate man in public life. 
There are a few second-rates, and even they are at the bottom of their class. The 
probabilities of having good men in the lower house have not heen increased by the 
Reform-bill, as time will shew. I have attacked Cobbett, but it is only justice to 
say, that that extraordinary person has done much towards redeeming his character 
since he became an M.P. It is an Augean labour, and requires a Hercules. The 
“ Beauty's” day is gone by ; one might as well call a thrush an eagle as cull hima 
great man. What has he done? Cobbett is worth a dozen of him any day. I 
would give the chancellor a month to write ten sentences equal to any ten that 
Cobbett should write, on a given subject, in as many minutes, and then he would 
not do it, because he could not. 

¢ The sovereignty of the people, the omnipotence of the nation, the omnipotence 
of parliament, and similar phrases, are expressions of no uncommon occurrence. ‘The 
march of intellect, ifthere be such a thing, in making the multitude better acquainted 
with second causes, has caused them to lose sight of the First Cause. The parliament 
and people of England imitate the impiety of La Place. That great mathematician 
and great fool (for ‘* the fool hath said in his heart there is no God"), declared him- 
self dissatisfied with the moon’s position, and asserted that he could have placed it 
better for the comfort of our earth. So much for La Place! the rest of whose impious 
speculations are equally characteristic of the man and his age. Our people and their 
parliament act similarly in the matter of God’s moral government of the world ; they 
not only say they could manage it better, but they actually do take the management 
of it into their own hands. The philosopher in Rasselas thought he managed the 
elements, and the distribution of rain and sunshine; but the philosopher was mad. 
To me the most awful feature in the aspect of the present times is the pretence of 
religion, All the religious are formalists ; the exceptions are so few as scarcely to 
deserve notice; and the greater the profession the greater offence to that pure 
Being “who will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” 
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The Frenchman bullies us, the Tartar scolds, 
And scarce our prince his proper sceptre holds. 
The ploughman thinks his service is a shame ; 
The farmer would be landlord ; this the aim 
Of all and each, to rise above his place : 
Each thinks his proper sphere a sad disgrace. 
All to the work determined spirits bring 
The king ’s a subject, and the mob is king. 
The church insulted, and the law cast down ; 
Prescriptive rights and charters overthrown ; 
Taxes assessed that never will be paid ; 
Rich colonies maltreated and betrayed ; 
A house of nobles tenantless and bare : 
Where are our nobles? Echo answers, Where ? 
The truly noble and the truly brave 
Bullied and baited by a drunken knave ; 
The lordly commons—common as the stews — 
The filth the surfeited mob-monster spews ; 
The virtue and religion, love and grace, 
Of every one displayed in every place ; 
The nation’s righteousness——ay, righteousness ! 
Their patience under taxes and distress ; 
Their charities, subscriptions, works of love ! 
It skills not what these signs and figures prove — 
Who runs may read them : let the sequel shew ; 
One woe is past, there is a second woe. 

Of all their idols which our people boast, 
Their chief, Wealth and Religion, vex me most. 
Let virtuous Leighton on the scene appear, 
Or Alfred (still to English memories dear), 
The meek Usurper, or the holy youth 
Of our Josiah — bitter, bitter truth !— 
We first should ask, “ How rich are you?” then scan 
The holy phrase and visage of the man. 
Religion is the fashion of the time, 
And poverty the one and only crime. 
They wear religion like an actor’s mask ;* 
Their worship is a meritorious task ; 
They make an idol of their Sabbath-day, 
Yea, of “ the Book :” some fast and waste away. 
A thousand sects their thousand idols have, — 
Corruption’s carrion! angels of the grave ! 
Sinners and publicans! go, spit at them : 
But they shall fill the New Jerusalem, 
Blest saints in glory! while ye howling lie, 
Who with set phrases troll the holy eye. 
Down on your marrow-bones, religionists ! 
Rant, proselyte, and fill your greedy lists. 

Are you from those who fought at Cressy’s field ? 
If poor, you needs must to a boxer yield. ) 
Unhappy Poverty! this is the shock ; 
Thou art the worldling’s scorn, the arch-fiend’s mock. 
Ye humble! let Hope's sunshine clear your sky ; 
** Spoil the Egyptians!” soon shall be the cry : | 





eae ae 


* I need scarcely mention that a mask was worn by the actors among the 
ancients. The word ‘hypocrite, in the classical sense, is the proper expression for 
the religionist. The multiplicity of sects is a fair argument, not against religion, 
but against those who profess it. It strikes me, notwithstanding our prepossessions 
to the con trary, that true Christianity will be found, when the time for deciding 
this shall come, to have existed in Christian countries in proportion to the fewness 
of their sects, and to the unity in their doctrines and modes of worship. 
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To you by Him they mock the Word was given, 
Hopes of His kingdom! heritors of heaven! 

That is a heritage not to be bought ; 

It comes untoiled for, and it comes unsought. 
Humble, but not as formalists : ’tis this 

That makes religionists a scorn and hiss. 

They think they do God service—poor, poor clay 
They spread o’er earth the pure spiritual day ; 
Early they rise, and late they go to bed ; 

They do God’s business, heart, and soul, and head ! 
Their loins are ever girt, their lamp still burns, 
They scatter blessing from a thousand urns ; 

With old odd ends* of Scripture give their dole — 
‘€ Take no heed for the body, mind your soul.” 
Mind it and nurture it, and fast and pray ; 

Ilold fast, pull hard, or else it slips away ! 

Poor mortal nothings! this your wisdom ? this ? 
To win by charity immortal bliss ? 

To drive a bargain with the Lord of all ? 

Looking at every step for fear you fall ? 

Is this your faith? your triumph over doubt? 
Can ye find God? go search, and find him out! 
More could I say, and many causes give, 

Why here no longer [ would wish to live ; 
But, see! the boat attends me, and I leave 
My fatherland most gladly : yet I grieve. 
Take thou my warning, meditate and flee, 
re our spiritual Sodomf strangle thee. 

A scornful age, and license left at large ; 
Authority the rabble’s common targe ; 

The many-headed monster worshipped, 

As fount of sovereignty and honour’s head ; 
Fine words and specious names for traitorous acts ; 
Philosophy that’s learned from penny tracts ; 
The honest wakened from their sloth too late ; 
A driveller seated at the helm of state ; 

A godless people and a reckless rule, 

Made up of knave, mob-parasite, and fool ; 
Religion on the lips of those whose spell 

Of power comes from the alembic of hell : 
These and the like, to those that read at all, 
Are signs the nation totters to its fall. 


* « But then I sigh, and, with a piece of Scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.”—Rich. III. 

+ ‘ And their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritu- 
ally is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” 

If to any city in the world this expression is applicable, it is to our Babylon — 
London ; and for the reasons I have stated: the blasphemy, the profession of sanc- 
tity, the labours of love, the exaltation of the creature, the consent of rulers and 
people of all classes either to be practical atheists in their lives, or to offend the 
majesty of heaven by the most intolerable professions of godliness. I write in folly; 
but what is called wisdom is generally folly, and what is called foolishness may 
sometimes, and in this instance, be wisdom. When I began this satire I had no 
idea of finishing with a sermon. 



























































































































































































































































CotoneLt Tompson rather improves 
as we proceed. His first reply was 
trifling, and far wide of the point ;— 
but his last is much more to the pur- 
pose. It is, however, marred by two 
or three gross blunders, which render 
its otherwise accurate reasoning of no 
avail. And it is so far from being 
consecutively arranged, that we shall 
be obliged, in order to be understood, 
to take up some of its unconnected 
points by numbered paragraphs, quot- 
ing the Colonel's own words to guard 
against misapprehension. 

1. It will be recollected that our 
charge against the free-trade theorists, 
touching the silk manufacture, was this, 
—that they had brought about a cer- 
tain quantity, and that no small one, 
of decided and unmixed evil ; and that 
there appeared no counterbalance what- 
ever, in any realised and ascertained 
advantage. We put in abundant evi- 
dence, reported by a committee of the 
House of Commons, of the deplor- 
able and wide-spread misery and 
wretchedness occasioned by the open- 
ing the British market to the silks of 
France ; while, on the other hand, we 
observed, that you might search the 
island through without discovering a 
single advantage accruing from the 
change ; except, indeed, a very general 
change of the habiliments of our female 
servants, from cotton to silk, was to 
be considered a sufficient set-off and 
counterpoise to the ruin and starvation 
of half a million of our manufacturing 
population. 

This, our opponent says, was not a 
fair statement of the whole of the case. 
He objects: 


“‘ Butit happened that there was a great 
deal more. Yor it was stated, that the 
silk-manufacturer not only robbed the 
‘cook or nurserymaid’ (that is to say, 
all and every body who dealt with him) 
of the difference of price, but that he 
also robbed of an equal amount the dealer 
or dealers with whom the ‘ cook or nur- 
serymaid’ would, under an honest state 
of things, have laid out such difference ; 
and the dealer or dealers besides who 
would have furnished the goods required 
to buy the silks in the cheaper foreign 
market: and that the consequence of all 
this was, that while the thief on Houns- 
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low only takes a certain sum once (and, 
in the aggregate, there may be said to 
be a balance between one man’s loss and 
another’s gain), the plundering manufac. 
turer causes the difference of prices to 
be lost twice over, by two distinct peo- 
ple, or sets of people. So that, inasmuch 
as he himself only enjoys it once, he in- 
geniously causes one pure loss to the 
community in the aggregate (arising out 
of the circumstance that he purposely 
throws away the money on a bad and 
fruitless process, when it might have 
been applied to a fruitful one), and so 
effects an evil in the aggregate, with 
which the practitioner on Hounslow is 
actually not chargeable. 

** All this was said, and not replied to 
then; and it is not replied to now. It 
was ‘adduced,’ over and over, that the 
loss to the dealers with whom the ‘cooks 
and nurserymaids’ would lay out the 
difference, if let alone, was a new and 
additional loss that doubled the whole 
amount, and of course the cessation of it 
with the other would make a double be- 
nefit; yet the opponent says, he ‘ in. 
quired what countervailing benefits could 
be adduced, and found none, saving the 
&c., to our cooks and nurserymaids,’” 


Now we are ready to admit, that we 
had passed over in comparative silence 
this fancy of the gallant Colonel’s, in 
accordance with which he entitles his 
article, The Economy of paying twice 
over. But we had done this, not in 
dishonesty, but in perfect simplicity 
and good faith. We really thought it 
a piece of nonsense on which it would 
be a waste of time to detain our readers, 
and which it would be but charity to 
our opponent to pass by. And our 
wonder now is, that he has not volun- 
tarily given up this chimera; for cer- 
tainly never before did a man of com- 
mon intellect lose himself in the pur- 
suit of such a downright will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

He says “ that the silk manufacturer 
not only robbed the cook or nursery- 
maid of the difference of price, but that 
he also robbed of an equal amount, the 
dealer or dealers with whom the cook 
or nurserymaid would have laid out 
such difference ;” thus “ causing the 
difference of prices to be lost twice 
over, by two distinct people or sets of 
people.” This we unhesitatingly deny. 
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Sally Jones, Lady D.’s cook, has set 
her heart upon a new silk gown. This, 
a few years back, might have cost her 
3/.: but now, thanks to Mr. Huskisson, 
she can get it for 24. Could we sweep 
away the free-trade nonsense she might 
perhaps be again obliged to pay 3/. 
for it. This, says Colonel Thompson, 
would be a clear robbery committed 
upon her, of the 1/., which constitutes 
the difference. The word * robbery” 
is misapplied, since our sole object in 
the change would be to give employ- 
ment and bread to the starving weavers, 
and to rescue their children from vice 
and destitution. But let that pass. 
Sally would certainly be made to pay 
il. more than the present price of her 
gown, and Colonel Thompson prefers 
to call that further payment “a rob- 
bery.” 

But he is not content with this 
charge. Being now enabled to get 
her gown for 2/., Sally purposes to 
spend the 1/. which still remains in her 
pocket, in possessing herself of a smart 
bonnet which she has seen in Mrs. 
Smith’s window at the corner of the 
street. Supposing, therefore, that we 
could succeed in raising the price of 
the gown to its former rate of 3/., this 
purchase of the bonnet could not take 
p-ace; and here, says the Colonel, “ is 
another and additional loss to the same 
amount.” He repeats the expression 
in another place—‘ a new and addi- 
tional loss, that doubled the whole 
amount.” 

Now, our first remark here is, that 
the gallant Colonel, for a teacher of a 
science which especially requires exact- 
ness of language and correctness of 
arithmetic, is marvellously loose and 
inaccurate in his terms and statements. 
He here tells us twice over that the 
second loss is equal to the first—that 
both are “‘ to the same amount” —that 
“the difference is lost twice over;” 
in other words, that Sally Jones first 
loses the difference, namely, 1/., and 
that Mrs.Smith, the bonnet- maker, also 
loses the same difference, the same 11. 

And yet it is apparent, to any one 
who will give himself the trouble to 
open both eyes, that these two losses, 
as they are called, instead of being “ the 
same,” are vastly and essentially dif- 
ferent. Sally loses, entirely and wholly, 
the supposed difference of 1/.; it is 
gone from her without any return ; she 
has lost it, “ principal and interest for 
ever.” Whereas; all that Mrs. Smith 
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has lost is an expected customer to the 
amount ofthe said 1/. Her actual loss, 
her pecuniary short-coming, is simply 
the profit which she might have real- 
ised on the sale of the said bonnet. 
This would amount probably to three, 
four, or five shillings; and yet the Co- 
lonel would have us believe that her 
lossis “to the same amount” as Sally’s ! 
But this is merely by the way, as a hint 
to our gallant friend to aim ata higher 
degree of accuracy than he has yet at- 
tained. 

The fact is, that there is no “ second 
loss,” no “new and additional loss,” 
in the case. His own supposition is, 
that the 3/. is actually spent in either 
case. Under the old system, it went 
first into the pocket of the Spitalfields 
manufacturer, and was by him expend- 
ed in commodities ; while under the 
new system (to suppose the best case), 
his price has been lowered by foreign 
competition, and he only gets 2/. This 
reduces him to half starvation — pro- 
bably to sixteen hours’ work per day, 
for about 7s. 6d. a-week; and, of 
course, he has just the 1/. less to spend 
in the neighbouring shop. So that 
here we may adopt the Colonel’s own 
words, and say, that his favourite new 
free-trade system has “ not only robbed 
the Spitalfields manufacturer of the 
difference of price, but has also robbed 
the dealer or dealers with whom the 
manufacturer would have laid out such 
difference.” The said 1/. now goes 
to Mrs. Smith’s, for the bonnet, and 
from Mrs. Smith’s travels to the neigh- 
bouring butcher and baker. Thus the 
tradesmen about Spitaltields Jose the 
advantage of the said 1/., and the trades- 
men who supply Mrs. Smith gain it. 
Reverse the picture—restore us back 
the days of 1823, and then Mrs. Smith’s 
tradesmen will not get the 1/., but the 
butchers and bakers of Spitalfields 
will. And yet this change, this outlay 
of 1/. in Spitalfields, instead of an out- 
lay of 1/. in Oxford Market, is what 
Colonel Thompson calls “ another and 
additional loss.” There is no loss what- 
ever in the case; the same money is, 
upon his own supposition, expended 
in each instance. The only difference 
is, that, under the old system, the cook 
got her gown at a price which enabled 
the silk-weaver to enjoy decent food 
and clothing; while, under the new 
system, she saves enough, by starving 
the Spitalfields weaver upon fourteen 
pence a-day, or the Lyonnese on ten- 
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pence, to bedeck her golden locks with 
a profusion of ribands, fabricated by 
just such another race of pining 
wretches at Coventry or Macclesfield. 
And this is a picture of free trade in 
general. Its operation is, by encou- 
raging competition to the utmost, to 
give to those who have money, all pos- 
sible opportunities and facilities of 
drawing from the industrious classes 
the largest quantity of labour for the 
smallest quantity of coin. The great 
object of all governments ought to be 
exactly the reverse. And therefore it 
is that the free-trade nostrum and good 
government are irreconcilable and in- 
compatible things. 

We have already observed, that Co- 
lonel Thompson entitles his last paper, 
“ The Economy of paying twice over.” 
The double payment to which he al- 
ludes exists only in his own imagina- 
tion: But there is a sort of double 
payment which is actually going on, 
and for which the Colonel is a great 
advocate. We allude to that system 
by which the workmen of France are 
employed to supply the English mar- 
ket with silks, while the English weaver 
is maintained out of the poor-rates, in 
sad and unwilling idleness. This is 
*‘ paying twice over” in woful reality. 
Individually, each buyer of silks may 
save a trifle; but, in the aggregate, 
the country pays much more than 
before. We first pay the Lyonnese for 
making the goods. Then we have as 
much more to pay, in the shape of 
poor-rates, to our own unemployed 
manufacturers, who would gladly have 
made the same goods, if permitted. 
And lastly, we have to provide prisons 
and transports for their sons and daugh- 
ters, whom we have transformed, at 
the bidding of “ political economy,” 
into thieves and prostitutes. We 
should like to know, in how much 
the buyers of foreign silk goods would 
have been the gainers, if upon every 
piece a tax had been placed, sufficient, 
in the aggregate, to have maintained, 
in tolerable comfort, the unemployed 
weavers of England. But no, the eco- 
nomists prefer to give to wealth every 
advantage. Let those who clothe them- 
selves in silks be furnished with those 
goods at the lowest possible price ; but 
Jet the community at large provide for 
those whom their selfishness throws out 
of employ. 

2. But our opponent’s next objection 
touches ascertained and recorded facts : 
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*« The ‘ main argument’ relied on by 
the free traders is declared to have been, 
that ‘if imports are prevented by pro~ 
hibitory duties, expoxts are prevented to 
the same extent.’ Now, if this were 
closed with, it conveyed no assertion 
that if imports are prevented from one 
country, exports to that same country 
must be prevented to the same extent, 
Nobody on the free trade side was so 
simple as to suppose the words meant 
this. And lest any body else should be 
weak enough to think so, it was stated 
under all manner of forms, that the re. 
turns might be made in all sorts of cir- 
cuitous ways, a trade in gold included ; 
but that the argument rested on the im- 
possibility of the goods continuing to be 
got without being paid for in some way, 
and on the certainty existing that the 
trade, whatever it was, by which they 
were paid for, would be voluntarily car- 
ried on no longer than it was found better 
than letting it alone. It was therefore a 
baby’s answer, to produce a list of import 
and export dealings with France, for the 
purpose of shewing that the exports thi- 
ther were greater in the year when the 
imports were less; for it was plain to 
every body to begin with, that counting 
the daisies in the fields would be just as 
likely a way of settling any thing that 
was in question, And it was totally 
contrary to fact, that the producing this 
childish answer disproved any position 
of the opponents; for they had never 
been such changelings as to put them- 
selves into any thing halfso absurd as 
the position supposed for them.” 


Now we have to complain of an evi- 
dent want of candour here. The italics 
in the above passage are the Colonel’s 
own. From them, and from the general 
drift of the paragraph, the idea con- 
veyed to the reader must have been, 
that we had merely preduced the ac- 
count of “ export and import dealings 
with France,’ and had rested our ar- 
gument solely on that document. 

Yet quite the contrary was the case. 
Certainly, being perpetually told that 
the way to make France take our ma- 
nufactures was first to become cus- 
tomers for hers, we turned, with very 
natural curiosity, to see how much the 
purchases of the French had increased 
since 1822; our own purchases from 
them having advanced from 878,273/. 
to 3,056,154/. And we found that, 
iustead of an advance, there had ac- 
tually been a diminution ; to wit, from 
1,185,961/. to 892,009/. So much 
for the newest and best proof of the 
efliciency of the free-trade system in 
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increasing our export trade, and en- 
couraging our manufactures. 

But we did not stop here. We were 
quite prepared to be told, as we are 
told, that the apparent discrepancy of 
our exports and imports with France 
is balanced in some unseen way, by 
an increase of trade with some other 
country. We therefore referred to the 
whole exports and imports of the coun- 
try —a fact which our opponent care- 
fully conceals — and we found that 
while, since 1822, we had augmented 
our imports from 29,769,122/. to 
42,311,649/., our exports, instead of 
any corresponding advance, had ac- 
tually declined! Why did Colonel 
Thompson so entirely forget to allude 
to this part of our statement? Why 
did he represent us as giving “a baby’s 
answer,” and as doing nothing better 
than a counting of the daisies,” when 
he knew all the while that he had con- 
cealed from his readers the main point 
in ourcase? Was this decorous? was 
it honest ? 

And the point thus put by us, and 
cushioned by our antagonist, is one of 
some importance at the present time. 
The same cry is still kept up, that 
foreigners would gladly take our ma- 
nufactures if we would take their com- 
modities, but especially their corn: 
But this is not true. We were told the 
same story ten years ago, and we ac- 
cordingly began to buy eagerly all 
manner of foreign goods. Our conti- 
nental neighbours shewed every pos- 
sible willingness to sell us their com- 
modities, but none at all to become 
purchasers of ours. As we have al- 
ready observed—and it will bear re- 
peating— we have increased our im- 
ports, our purchases from foreign coun- 
tries, more than twelve millions annually 
since 1822; but our exports, our sales, 
have not only not proportionably ad- 
vanced, but they have actually dimi- 
nished ! 

3. However, this brings us to the 
consideration of the last point put for- 
ward by our antagonist; to wit, the 
“trade in gold,” of which he seems to 
think so much. 

We had remarked, as another evil 
connected with the free-trade nostrum, 
that it tended to the continual lessening 
of our circulating medium. We assert- 
ed it to be most probable, that the ope- 
ration of this theory was now abstract- 
ing a million or two a-year from our 
currency. The Colonel first attempt- 
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ed to run this supposition into an absur- 
dity, by representing us as apprehend- 
ing the entire loss of all the money of 
the country; so that “the poor wretches 
should not be able to find a guinea to 
fee the doctor with.” But we refused 
to be thus misrepresented, remarking, 
that an apprehension of too much rain 
did not. necessarily imply an expecta- 
tion of another universal deluge; any 
more than an expression of regret at a 
long-continued drought would be sy- 
nonymous with a belief that there would 
never again be seen a single drop of 
rain. 

But our antagonist adheres to his 
objection, remarking — 


‘The opponent next is not pleased, 
because when he ‘spoke of the circu. 
lating medium being reduced by a mil- 
lion or two a-year,’ it was understood as 
meaning, that if it was reduced two mil- 
lions in one year, it would be reduced 
four in two years, ten in five years, and 
forty in twenty. If it did not mean 
this, what did it mean? Are words to 
be understood by what they say, or by 
what they do not?” 


We cannot but think this pertinacity 
rather childish. The truth of our pro- 
position is obvious to every one that 
can read; to wit, that to abstract a 
million or two of gold, year after year, 
for several seasons together, from our 
circulating medium, and to pay it to 
the people of Lyons, has a second evil 
effect, apart from the throwing our 
own poor out ofemployment—namely, 
the diminishing the quantity of money 
in the country, and the consequent 
general lowering of prices. If we-are 
asked, whether we suppose that the gold 
will thus continue to flow out till none 
is left, and till prices have reached the 
level of the days of the Heptarchy, we 
answer, No! because long ere that 
point could have been reached, other 
and counteracting operations would 
have taken place. But this would not 
at all prove the first diminution to have 
been harmless. We may say to a sur- 
geon, Take care, you are doing that 
man a serious injury by the abstraction 
of so much blood ; and he may reply, 
Do you —— that Iam so foolish 
as to bleed a man to death? We 
should rejoin, No; we do not say that 
you are bleeding him to death; but 
we do say, that the depletion you have 
used is injurious to him. The surgeon 
might begin to talk about the repro- 
ductive powers of the system, &c., but 
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our assertion might still be quite true, 
that the man would have been better 
had he not suffered so great a loss of 
blood. 

4. However, the Colonel has got 
his answer ready, and a bold one it is. 
He says, that you cannot bleed the 
patient faster than the new blood is 
formed ! 


“If the gold runs in as fast as it runs 
out, as in serious truth it must do, like 
any other goods that form a transit trade, 
all that is to be regretted is, that, instead 
of one or two millions a-year, it will not 
run at the rate often or twenty.” p. 242. 

«* There must be no giving in to the 
absurdity of admitting, that gold will not 
come in as fast as there is any thing to 
make it run out.” p. 243. 

Now the short answer to all this 
beautiful theory is a simple reference 
to the custom-house returns. It is there 
shewn, that in the year 1830, and we 
believe it is equally true of every suc- 
ceeding year, the amount of foreign 
goods brought into this country ex- 
ceeded, by several millions, the value 
of the goods sent out. Allowing some- 
thing for profits and errors in valua- 
tion, still it will hardly be doubted, 
that a balance remained due from the 
people of this country to the people of 
other countries. This balance must 
have been paid in gold. 

Now this state of things has existed 
for several successive years. Colonel 
Thompson is very clear of one thing ; 
namely, that the people of France, or 
of other countries, do not give us their 
goods for nothing. The official returns 
shew that we do not make the whole pay- 
ment incommodities. Ofnecessity, then, 
so much as is not paid in goods must 
be paid in coin; and thus it is clearly 
true, as we originally stated, that the 
circulating medium has been, and is 
now, suffering an annual diminution. 
If the Colonel chooses to maintain his 
belief, that the gold has been running 
in, for the last seven years, quite as 
fast as it has been running out, he 
must perforce take up with the opposite 
hypothesis, namely, with that very 
notion upon which he has often poured 
the loftiest contempt,—that the French 
have been furnishing us with their 
goods gratis! For it is matter of re- 
cord that they have not received pay- 
ment in our commodities. If, there- 
fore, they have not been paid in gold, 
it follows that they have not been paid 
at all! But if, on the other hand, 
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it be held that they Aave been paid, 
then it is clearly untrue, whatever 
Colonel Thompson may say, that “ the 
gold must run in as fast as it runs 
out.” 

Now ifthe gallant Colonel persists 
in demanding of us, whether we really 
suppose that a continual drain of this 
kind will go on until there is no mone 
left in the country, we reply decidedly, 
No. We can easily see, that when it 
had reached a certain point, the pres- 
sure upon the buyers of silks and ri- 
bands would be such as to diminish 
our purchases from France. We can 
also discern the probability, that the 
fall of prices and of wages, consequent 
on the diminution of the currency, may 
enable our manufacturers to produce 
cottons and woollens at so low a rate, 
by dint of half-starving their workmen, 
as to gain a market in many places 
where they were previously undersold. 
Thus, by means of decreasing pur- 
chases and increasing sales, the tide 
might be turned, and the gold might 
begin to flow back; and this, to the 
gallant Colonel, would doubtless be 
quite satisfactory. To us it would 
not. Why? Because every step of 
the course is marked with suffering and 
calamity. 

5. But our antagonist has a word 
to say on this point also. We had 
alluded to the misery caused by a per- 
petual sinking of prices, and the Co- 
lonel meets our allegations thus: 


** Suppose now it was entirely true, 
that the market was continually slipping 
down in the way described (though good 
reasons have been shewn why it cannot), 
and that a man makes cloth expecting to 
get for it ten shillings a-yard, and by 
the time he sells it he only gets five 
shillings, the reason at the same time being, 
that the five shillings are every where worth 
the ten. Is there any individual, from 
John o’Groats to the Land’s End, will 
hold up his hand and say that man is a 
loser?” 


It is unfortunate for the gallant Co- 
lonel, that those few words which he 
has here given in italics, and which 
constitute the sole strength of his ar- 
gument, are not true ! 

The five shillings are not * every 
where worth the ten.” If the tax- 
gatherer comes to your door, he will 
not take the five shillings instead of 
the ten; if the landlord comes for his 
rent, he will not take the five shillings 
instead of the ten; if the mortgagee 
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comes for his interest, he will not take 
the five shillings instead of the ten. 
The Colonel’s argument would an- 
swer tolerably well if there were no 
national debt, no ‘‘dead weight,” no 


mortgages, pensions, fixed salaries, 
settlements, and other immovable pay- 
ments, interwoven with every man’s 
affairs. But the existence of all these 
things entirely alters the case. 

By their two nostrums of “ metallic 
currency” and “free trade,” our eco- 
nomists have contrived, in little more 
than ten years, to reduce the prices of 
all kinds of commodities, on an aver- 
age, at least one half. And this while 
in debt, dead weight, salaries, pen- 
sions, retired allowances, mortgages, 
settlements, &c. &c., the country was 
bound to the fixed payment of at least 
a hundred millions a-year. This uni- 
versal reduction of prices has made 
this hundred millions equal to two 
hundred to the receivers, and also, 
alas! equal to two hundred to the 
payers. 

Colonel Thompson supposes a man 
to make cloth intending to sell it at 
ten shillings a-yard, and that by the 
time he sells it, he gets only five shil- 
lings,—“ the reason at the same time 
being, that the five shillings are every 
where worth the ten.” 

Now we could easily shew him that, 
in all our leading commodities, whe- 
ther in cotton or silk, in sugar or coffee, 
his supposition is literally true; and 
that what was sold for ten shillings 
before the free trade and metallic cur- 
rency enactments had passed, will now 
bring only five. But then, says the 
Colonel, the reason is, that “ the five 
shillings are every where worth the 
ten.” 

If the Colonel be a holder of con- 
sols, will he contentedly accept five 
pounds for each ten ofannual dividend 
that he has been accustomed to receive? 
Or, if a recipient of half-pay, will he 
quietly pocket half the annual sum 
which he has formerly drawn, and 
console himself with the reflection that 
200/. a-year will now go as far as 
400/. in former days? We know that 
he ought to do this; but we doubt his 
virtue, if thus put to the test. But 
let him, then, amend his sentence, and 
say, “the five shillings are every where 
Worth the ten, except when you are 
paying taxes to the government, divid- 
ends to the fundholder, or interest to 
the capitalist.” 
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6. Thus much for the tradesmen, 
and the consolation afforded to them. 
But the Colonel has a word also for 
the working classes. He tells these, 


“‘ That instead of their interest being 
concerned in increasing the circulating 
medium, it is when it is increased they 
lose, and when the contrary they gain; 
in short, that the increase of the circu- 
lating medium called for by their ene- 
mies, is a trick to make the shilling 
worth sixpence, and instead of the shil- 
ling give the operatives eighteen pence 
that shall be worth but nine pence.” 


Now, this is a point which to us 
seems of the greatest moment. It 
includes the question, whether high or 
low prices be most advantageous to 
the working man. 

We are aware that the economists 
and the mill-owners have succeeded 
in raising a popular cry in favour of 
cheapness, low prices, and reductions 
of all sorts. This game has now been 
carried on for more than ten years ; and 
the results, one would have thought, 
might have sickened any theorists of 
merely ordinary tenacity. All classes 
(excepting always the fixed annuitant) 
declare that they have been gradually 
sinking under this system ; and at the 
present instant we see nothing going 
on throughout the country but strikes, 
turn-outs, and combinations, in the 
towns, and incendiarism in the agri- 
cultural districts. And if we were to 
point out the only season, for a dozen 
years past, when some relief was felt 
from this universal pressure, we must 
look to that one year, 1824, in which 
the currency was, for a short period, 
in abundance, and in which prices 
were generally high. 

But why not take a wider survey ? 
Former periods of our history will 
supply us with long series of years 
in which low prices were universal. 
Were the labouring classes better 
lodged, better fed, and better clothed 
then, than they were in 1818? Wedo 
not believe it. Or cast a glance over 
the world. There are many countries 
in which all the leading commodities 
necessary to man are still very cheap. 
But that cheapness is not beneficial to 
the labourer. Corn is grown in Poland 
for half the price it bears in England, 
but the farm-labourer lives on rotten 
cabbages. 

However, let us draw a little closer 
to this question. Our antagonist tells 
the operatives, “that instead of their 
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interest being concerned in increasing 
the circulating medium, it is when it 
is increased they lose, and when the 
contrary they gain.” But here, as 
usual, the facts are all against the 
gallant Colonel. 

“ The contrary,” that is a diminution 
of the circulating medium, has been 
brought about by Peel’s bill: accord- 
ing to the Colonel’s theory, therefore, 
the operatives must have gained since 
the passing of that measure. Is it not 
strange, then, that ever since the pass- 
ing of that bill they have been getting 
more and more discontented; and 
that, with the single interval of 1824, 
when its operation was suspended, 
they have constantly complained of in- 
creasing misery and hardship, and are 
now actually on the very verge of in- 
surrection ? 

And no wonder! The efiect of that 
bill was, as we have already seen, to 
lower prices one half, and consequently 
to double the national debt, the public 
taxation, and all other fixed charges. 
The struggles of desperate competition 
were a natural consequence ; and that 
competition soon drives wages far be- 
low their proportionate level. 

Mr. Fielden’s letter to Mr. Fitton, 
lately published, furnishes us with some 
valuable information on this point. It 
supplies a variety of details relating to 
that reduction of wages, which has left 
far behind every possible reduction of 
the cost of the necessaries of life. 

Wheat, it should be borne in mind, 
was, in 1818, at 83s. 8d. per quarter, 
and oats 31s. 6d. The former, in 
1832, had fallen to 61s., and the latter 
to 24s. A saving of one-fourth, then, 
would accrue to the labourer on this 
score. 

But the average price of a piece of 
third 74s. calico in the Manchester 
market, in 1818, was 16s., of which 
8s. 10d. went to provide for labour, 
expenses, and profit. In 1832, the 
price of a similar piece was 5s. 6d., of 
which 3s. 23d. was for labour, ex- 
penses, and profit. 

The average wages of a good weaver 
in 1818, according to Mr. Fielden, 
were 14s. 5d.; in 1832 they were 
5s. 4d. 

In another table he shews that the 
week’s wages of a weaver in the town- 
ship of Crompton would purchase, in 
1818, 22}lbs. of flour: in 1832 his 
week’s wages, although corn had so 
greatly fallen, would only buy 144lbs. 
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From quite another quarter,— from 
the Factory Evidence, we learn, that at 
Stockport the same sort of work (small 
yarn spinning) which in 1823 was paid 
at the rate of 6s. 3d. per 1000, in 1832 
had fallen to 3s. 10d. 

Thus it is easily discovered, by the 
least investigation, why it is that the 
operatives are every where in discontent 
and distress, and why they are forming 
unions and combinations. But we 
also discover, at the same time, that 
the assumption of Col. Thompson is 
altogether groundless,— that “ when 
the circulating medium is increased, 
the operatives lose, and when it is di- 
niche, they gain.” It has been ex- 
ceedingly diminished ; but they have 
lost, not gained ! 

The Colonel will say,—Ah! but 
you ought to repeal the corn-laws, and 
then all will be right again. In other 
words, finding yourselves half-ruined 
by our nostrums, you ought to gain 
from that circumstance fresh courage 
to persevere, and be ruined entirely. 

Corn had fallen, as we have seen, 
one-fourth of its price, between 1818 
and 1832, and yet the operatives were 
worse off at the latter period than at 
the former. Were the corn-laws re- 
pealed, no one supposes that the price 
would fall more than another fourth,— 
and it is obviously quite possible, and 
inight be shewn to be inevitable, that, 
with this further fall, their state would 
be yet worse than it now is. The 
truth is, we have been altogether on a 
wrong tack. This aiming at low prices 
is only a species of slow suicide in 
disguise ; and until we entirely aban- 
don the system, and adopt an exactly 
contrary course, there is no hope ofany 
real comfort or prosperity. 

7. On the subject of absenteeism, 
the Colonel thus replies to the case 
which we propounded. 


‘‘ The case of ‘ A. B., an Englishman 
residing at Paris,’ with his income of 
20001. a-year from the 4 per cents, and 
the widow lady whose house has stood 
empty since his father died, and the 
butcher, baker, grocer, in the next street 
who lose his custom, has been solved 
over and over in what has been urged 
before. Suppose A. B. to come over 
yearly, and carry off to Paris 1995 hard 
sovereigns in his pocket, expending the 
other five on coach-hire by the way. It 
has been stated, over and over, that the 
effect of this and similar exports, when 
sharply looked after, is first, to raise the 
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value of the circulating medium in the 
pockets of all the holders by the amount 
that makes the diminished total of the 
sume value as the previous one ; in which 
it is clear, that the gains and losses to 
old debtors and creditors balance each 
other, and there is no loss in the aggre- 
gate, Secondly, that as soon as this rise 
in the value of the circulating medium is 
enough to make a Jew’s profit (which 
does not mean what he would get if he 
could, but what he will work for if he 
can), there will be an increased demand 
for gold to coin, unless the government 
is too stupid to do its business. And 
thirdly, that this increased demand for 
gold must be an increase, assistance, or 
relief, as the case may be, to the trade 
of whatever kind that is carried on with 
the countries where gold is procured, to 
exactly the same aggregate: amount as 
if the 1995 sovereigns had remained to 
be spent at home. It may not benefit 
the widow woman in Regent Street, any 
more than she would have been benefited 
if her lodger had gone to take another 
lodging in Pall Mall ; but it will benefit 
the widow woman, if such there be, that 
deals in the goods that are hought for 
South America, or that are bought in 
consequence of the relief given to the 
merchant who has overtraded there in 
times past, and who can now keep his 
Christmas in the country instead of the 
King’s Bench, as he expected.” 


All this is transparent enough. The 
first operation of A. B.’s exportation of 
himself and his money is not denied ; 
in fact, it could not be. But, it is 
answered, that when these deductions 
from our circulating medium shall be 
numerous and extensive enough to pro- 
duce a sensible effect, then the value of 
the remaining circulating medium will 
rise; or, in other words, the prices 
of commodities will fall, from which 
will result an increased export of goods, 
and import of bullion, and thus the 
equilibrium will be restored. 

But this is not mending the matter ; 
it is only lengthening the chain of 
evils. First, there is the loss to all the 
parties with whom A.B. was accus- 
tomed to spend his 2000/. a-year ; 
that is a pure and unmixed evil. Then 
there is a general fall of prices, which 
is a still greater evil, as being more 
widely spread. And then, halting be- 
hind, comes the remedy, such as it is, 
—namely, that when distress has re- 
duced us to the necessity of selling our 
goods still lower than ever before, we 
may then find some fresh customers, 
and may thus get back the monies 
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which have been extracted from the 
currency. 

And this, Colonel Thompson says, is 
an answer to the case! One can hardly 
suppress an exclamation which might 
be offensive. Can it be possible that 
he overlooks, or does not see, the vast 
difference between the two cases, of 
A. B. (or rather his father) residing in 
England and spending his income 
here; and A. B. residing in Paris, and 
carrying over his income to spend 
there, even supposing that money after- 
wards brought back again, in the very 
way pointed out by the Colonel? 

In the first case, England and its 
people enjoy, consume, and have the 
benefit of, the whole 2000/. It forms 
a component part of the wealth of the 
country ; it bears its share of the public 
burdens. The wealth and the power 
of England is, in a great measure, com- 
pounded of a multitude of proprietors 
of this kind. 

In the other case, France, and not 
England, receives, enjoys, and has all 
the benefit of this 2000/. a year. True, 
when the money goes away, and we 
feel the want of it, some goods are ex- 
ported and it is fetched back again. 
But this is a mere change of form, not 
of substance. We have now the same 
quantity of money as before, but we 
have so many goods the less. The 
manufactures which have been ex- 
ported, in order to fetch back the 
2000/., are just sc much clear loss to 
the country. They are gone; and 
what have we got for them: Just that 
2000/. which we had, during A. B.’s 
father’s life-time, without giving any 
thing for it. In short, call it money or 
goods, which you will, ifthe value of 
20001. is taken out of the country and 
used and enjoyed elsewhere, it is not 
init. And ifit matters nothing whether 
the said sum be carried to France and 
there bestowed, then it would matter 
nothing if ten thousand other proprie- 
tors did the same thing. In short, on 
this supposition, England would be 
just as happy, and wealthy, and power- . 
ful, and prosperous, if every man in it 
possessed of 50/. were to expatriate 
himself, and if nothing but day-labourers 
and paupers were left behind! Nor is 
it supposed, in the Colonel’s argument, 
that the day-labourers and the paupers 
are to become possessed of the land. 
On that supposition, indeed, we might 
easily agree, that as far as they were 
concerned, their condition would be 
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improved. But the hypothesis is, that 
the landlord is to continue to draw his 
rent, and the fundholder his dividends, 
and each to expend the amount in 
some foreign country; and that Eng- 
land, as a whole, is to be in no way 
injured by their absence. 

The rental of the land is supposed 
to be about thirty millions ;—the inte- 
rest of the debt twenty-eight. If the 
principle be good, it will hold through- 
out. Suppose, then, the agriculturists 
of England toiling, like those of Ire- 
land, to raise corn and cattle, which, 
or the value of which in money, they 
afterwards transmit to their landlords 
in France or Italy ;—suppose the manu- 
facturers also spending a great part of 
their time in fabricating cheap goods, 
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the produce of which is also to be paid 
to the fundholder, residing and spend- 
ing his dividends in some foreign 
clime ;—the state of the industrious 
classes, then, would plainly be that of 
men a large proportion of whose la- 
bour was mortgaged to pay tribute to 
France or Italy. If the government 
were to recall these absentees, and to 
pay a clear subsidy of fifty millions 
per annum to France, or to some other 
continental power, without the least 
return, the change would merely be 
one of form, not of substance. And 
according to Colonel Thompson, we 
might thus become tributary, to an 
amount equal to the whole public 
revenue, without any loss, inconve- 
nience, or detriment whatever ! 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TORYISM 


IN MARCH 1834. 


On taking up our pen to add a few 
further observations to those which 
were offered in the January number, 
our first duty is to acknowledge the 
very many kind encomiums which have 
been passed upon that hasty and rather 
desultory essay —encomiums as unex- 
pected as they were undeserved. But we 
cannot help dwelling, on one account, 
with considerable pleasure on these 
testimonials of sympathy and approba- 
tion, inasmuch as they tend to shew that 
the tone and character which Toryism 
bears in our own view is not unknown 
nor unshared by those of our country- 
men who, like us, glory in that long- 
honoured name. The chord which 
we have struck, though with feeble 
hand, has vibrated through many an 
English bosom, and thousands have 
been gratified by the public demon- 
stration of that which they knew in 
their own hearts to be the fact,—to wit, 
that Toryism, in its true and real cha- 
racter, was neither a blind attachment 
to any set of official persons; nor a 
senseless bias in favour of tyranny ; 
nor a corrupt desire for that which 
among Whigs has been called “ the 
sweets of office:” but a rational at- 
tachment to the British constitution, as 
equally distinguished from absolutism 
and democracy, and as yielding, in its 
mixed and balanced elements, the best 
possible human security for the well- 
being of the great mass of the people. 


One remark alone, out of a great 
number which were called forth by our 
former article, seems to ask any dis- 
tinct and separate notice at our hands. 
The Westminster Review has of late 
devoted an especial share of its notice 
to our lucubrations,—a circumstance 
quite consistent with, and confirmatory 
of, our former statements — that the 
Tories and the Radicals are, in reality, 
the only two bond fide parties now ex- 
isting in this country; and that they 
are, naturally, and not circumstan- 
tially, opposed to each other. Whigs 
may quarrel one day, and unite the 
next, with either Tories or Radicals; 
but Toryism and Radicalism are the 
antipodes of each other; and, conse- 
quently, that Fraser’s Magazine and 
the Westminster Review should wage 
unceasing and interminable warfare, is 
in no respect surprising, but is, in 
short, just the natural order of things. 

The only point on which it is con- 
ceivable that Tories and Radicals might, 
for a moment, unite, without the least 
concession of principle, would be for 
the purpose of defeating some mere 
Whig place-hunter in an election, or 
some characteristic Whig manceuvre in 
parliament. On such an occasion, in- 
deed, it may be possible for these na- 
tural foes, honouring each other’s sin- 
cerity, and detesting the trickery and 
selfishness of Whiggism, to forget their 
differences, and to join in one single 
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effort to clear away the intruder, and 
to gain a fair and open field for ho- 
nourable conflict. 

However, to return to the subject. 
In a very few days after the publication 
of our January number, there came 
out a little piece of paper from the 
office of the Westminster Review, called 
“ Circular, Jan. 14, 1834,” and sold at 
the charge of three-halfpence, in which 
the following observations on our former 
essay appeared :— 


“« Endeavours have been made, parti- 
cularly in the sort of manifesto of To- 
ryism in the leading article of Fraser's 
Magasine for the beginning of the year, 
to attach to the Westminster Reviewers 
the title of Republican. They took up 
the name of Radical when it was hanging 
ona bush, and in fact was hardly fit for 
man’s wear; and they helped to carry it 
forward till the public only wondered 
what could ever have been found to say 
ugainst it. Like the Huguenots, the 
Gueux, and the Methodists, they feel 
no doubt of being able to do the same 
under any name the adversary may 
choose to fix upon them. If by repub- 
lican their nomenclator alludes to res 
publica, the ‘ public concern or interest, 
— it seems to be good political Latin for 
what in the wider sense is called Utili- 
tarian. But they repel the metonymyv 
which has applied the term to a particular 
form of government.” 


Now this, every one can see, is a pal- 
pable evasion—an obvious shuffle. The 
reader is to be made to believe that we of 
Fraser’s Magazine have tried to fasten 
on the Westminster Reviewers a mere 
nickname. But such a charge is untrue; 
and the writer of this circular knew it 
tobe untrue. We care nothing about 
names further than as they define and 
describe things; and our language in 
the January number was this: “ We 
have called the Radicals republicans, 
not contumeliously, or with any view 
to excite prejudice, but as being the 
most accurate and expressive lerm by 
which they can be described.” 

In fact, our sole object was to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the real 
character, motives, and objects of the 
leading political sections of the com- 
munity. Dismissing the Whigs, as a 
small coterie of place-!:unters, we ad- 
mitted the Radicals to be an important 
body ; and we claimed,on good grounds, 
the same consideration for the Tories. 
But what was the main and final dif- 
ference between these parties ?— the 
point on which they were diametrically 
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opposed, without hope of approxima- 
tion? It was this, that the Radicals, 
as we shewed by Col. Thompson’s own 
declaration, were ‘ of opinion that a re- 
public is the best form of government ;” 
while the Tories decidedly believe in 
the immeasurable superiority of that 
kind of limited monarchy which is 
adopted in the British Constitution. 

Nor did we, in drawing this distine- 
tion, represent the Radicals as seeking 
the establishment of this their favourite 
form of government at all risks and by 
all means. We expressly stated our 
belief that they were fully aware that 
such a change could only be brought 
about “at the price of a bloody revo- 
lution; and that they would naturally 
prefer to submit to what they consider 
to be necessary evils, rather than at- 
tempt their removal at such a cost.” 
“ But still,”’ we added, “ we are correct 
in terming them republicans, if, as we 
believe, they have no value or esteem 
for the first and second branches of the 
legislature, and would willingly be rid 
of them if it were possible.” 

Such having been our statements, is 
the reply of the Westminster Reviewers 
either honest or satisfactory ? Why at- 
tempt to escape under the pretence of 
our having “ nicknamed” them. It is 
not true, and they know it! We had 
endeavoured, honestly, candidly, and 
fairly, not merely to denominate, but to 
describe them. If we have misrepre- 
sented them, let them shew it; though 
how they are to explain away the plain 
declarations of Col. Thompson’s letter 
it is not easy to conceive. But if, as we 
believe, our declaration was just and 
accurate, then why so uneasy /— why 
attempt to wriggle out of the affair 
under the cover of a bit of Latin. “ If 
by republican their nomenclator al- 
ludes to res publica, the public concern 
or interest, then,” &c. We did not 
“ allude to res publica ;” we alluded 
to Col. Thompson’s letter to the Hud- 
dersfield paper, in which he says that 
“ Dr. Bowring, like all sensible men, is 
of opinion that a republic is the best 
form of government.” Surely the gal- 
lant colonel, afier this public avowal, 
does not wish to shrink from his prin- 
ciples, or cloak them un@er “ allusions 
to res publica,” or “ good Latin for 
Utilitasan.” It would be far more 
soldierly to come forth in face of day, 
and sustain the position which he had 
deliberately taken. 

We turn, however, with pleasure 
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from these petty verbal disputes to a 
more important subject. Many and 
important have been the movements of 
the last two months. Events are evi- 
dently drawing on apace of no ordi- 
nary character; and it is of the highest 
importance to gain and to preserve a 
clear view of our own position, and of 
the course to be followed in any sudden 
crisis. 

The two months which have already 
passed of the present year have ma- 
terially developed : — 

1. The false position, consequent dif- 
Jiculties, and incompetency to cope with 
those difficulties, of the present ministry ; 


2. The rapidly increasing power of 


the Tory party among the people ; and 
3. The probable temptations which 


may offer themselves to the leaders of 


the Tory party during the present 
session. 

1. The proofs of the difficulties which 
beset the present administration, and of 
their utter unfitness to cope with those 
difficulties, surround us on every side. 

One of the most prominent of these 
difficulties has grown out of their own 
seditious practices and disorganising 
declarations in former days. Perpe- 
tually, day by day, and almost hour by 
hour, are they reminded, when tardily 
enforcing the law against the turbulent, 
“Why! you did so yourselves only a 
year or two back!” If they prosecute a 
newspaper for the most outrageous libel, 
the editor immediately offers proof that 
the like things have been said or done, 
in former days, either by the lord chief 
justice or by the attorney-general, or 
by some of his majesty’s ministers. 
If they punish a man for inciting the 
people to refuse payment of taxes, he 
immediately reminds them that the 
lord chancellor’s brother, or their own 
ally the Earl Fitzwilliam, was the first 
to set the example. If they endeavour 
to put a stop to Unions among the 
workmen, the rejoinder is ready, You 
liked our Political Unions well enough 
when they answered your purposes, and 
carried your Reform-bill. 

And, to proceed to still more serious 
topics, we already find that the duties 
of the chancellor of the exchequer are 
passing into the hands of the “ Pa- 
rochial Unions” of Marylebone and 
Pancras, while the prerogatives of the 
sovereign are beginning to be assumed 
by the “delegate” section of the 
House of Commons. Lord Althorp 


has announced his intention of re- 
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pealing the house tax, although, as 
he stated at the same time, it is not 
his own opinion that that tax is the 
one most desirable to be repealed. 
But the deputations which have throng- 
ed Downing Street, with scarcely any 
intermission, for the last six months, 
have prescribed the repeal, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer accord- 
ingly frames his budget, not according 
to his own deliberate opinion, but ac- 
cording to “ Parochial Union” dicta- 
tion. As for the royal prerogative, 
which declared the king to be the 
fountain of honour, and the source of 
favour and of mercy, that, if a frag- 
ment of it be saved, will owe its rescue, 
not to the king’s ministers, but to “ his 
majesty’s opposition.” The Radicals 
in the lower house have taken advan- 
tage of the popular cry, and have 
dragged in their train such a host of 
the weak and foolish representatives of 
large towns, that it seems not at all 
unlikely that before the close of the 
session the right and power of granting 
pensions for public services will be al- 
together taken from the crown, and 
usurped by the House of Commons. 
Thus pressed by difficulties of their 
own creation, the ministers exhibit 
nothing but weakness in a variety of 
forms—a perpetual succession of shifts 
and subterfuges. First, the house-duty 
is surrendered to the people of the 
towns; but in the next moment you 
learn that it is not absolutely given— 
not decidedly repealed—but that Lord 
Althorp merely intends to repeal it ifno- 
thing occurs to change his mind. Then 
comes the pension-list ;—and this is 
not defended on broad and tangible 
grounds, but on some nice distinction 
of bargain and compact, which nobody 
understands; and ministers actually 
allow themselves to be caught in a 
decided minority on the question, and 
are only saved by the help of a few 
Conservative members. As for the 
case of Baron Smith, folly and vacil- 
lation could scarcely go further. The 
demand for an inquiry is, first, to 
be opposed ; then, in the middle ofa 
debate, without any ground for a 
change of opinion, the Irish secretary 
changes his mind, and wheels round his 
packed majority with such rapidity as 
to leave two of his own colleagues on 
the wrong side of the house. And, 
since we wrote the last sentence, the 
house itself has performed a similar 
manceuvre; the secretary for Ireland, 
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and the ministerial leader in the House 
of Commons, are actually beaten in a 
division on this very question; and 
now we are told that the whippers-in, 
forsooth, neglected their duty ! 

In fact, nothing but a strong feel- 
ing of distrust of the competency of 
ministers, and of despair as to their 
being able to retain office much longer, 
could have induced poor Tom Macaulay 
to seize the first opportunity of escape, 
and to expatriate himself for the miser- 
able recompence of a heap of rupees. 
Imagine aman, already enjoying 1500/. 
a-year and a seat in parliament, and 
who, as decidedly the most shewy and 
“ brilliant” speaker of his party, had 
every right to calculate upon a rapid 
advance ;—imagine such an one leaving 
his country, his connexions, the scene 
of his past triumphs, and the hope of 
future ones, and voluntarily betaking 
himself, for perhaps fifteen or twenty 
years, to a land where, as Heber said, 
the greatest luxuries are cool air and 
cool water, and where livers become 
diseased as fast as purses become ple- 
thoric. Why, when Canning, whose 
rank in Lord Castlereagh’s ministry 
had been but one step higher than that 
of Macaulay—when he accepted even 
the governor-generalship—the actual 
sway and rule of the East—every one 
exclaimed, PoorCanning! But to be- 
come a mere member of council! one 
of a committee of seven! And this in- 
stead of England and an English 
House of Commons! No; the pre- 
sentiment of the coming disgrace and 
expulsion of his party must, in Ma- 
caulay’s mind, have risen to actual 
terror, when he thus took to the boat, 
and abandoned all for which he had 
been struggling, as rats desert a sinking 
vessel ! 

2. But, meanwhile, the spirit of 
Toryism grows daily stronger and more 
courageous. True, in Morpeth, which 
belongs to Lord Carlisle, and in Hud- 
dersfield, which is the freehold of Sir 
John Ramsden, and in Totness, half of 
which is owned by the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Whigs have succeeded in their 
elections ; but all that is proved by 
those successes is, that when the 
Whigs railed against Gatton and Bo- 
roughbridge, their indignation was di- 
rected, not against boroughs that were 
close, but against boroughs that were 
Tory. We averred, in our former 
paper, that the object of the Reform- 
bill was, chiefly, to destroy the borough 
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influence of the Tories, and to increase 
that of the Whigs. And, in corrobora- 
tion of our remark, it so fell out, that of 
six vacancies which occurred immedi- 
ately after, one half, or three out of the 
six, were straightway filled up by the 
Whigs, as mere property or nomination 
boroughs, not a whit more free than 
Gatton or Old Sarum. 

But we have had three popular elec- 
tions, and in each case a triumph for 
Toryism. The only one out of the 
three in which the Whigs gained the 
return, was Leeds, and yet that very 
election furnishes one of the strongest, 
one of the most convincing proofs, of the 
progress of Tory principles, that could 
possibly be given. In December 1832 
the votes polled were, for the Whig 
candidate, 1984; for the Tory, 1596. 
In February 1834, several hundred 
voters, of all parties, having been added 
to the list, the votes polled were, for the 
Whig 1951, for the Tory 1917. Nor 
must we forget that, in the latter case, 
the Whig candidate had the vast ad- 
vantage of being in full possession of 
the field for a clear month before his 
opponent. Every one at all acquainted 
with popular elections must be aware 
of the importance of this circumstance. 
In every large constituency there must 
always be a considerable number of 
voters who have no decided principles, 
and who are easily persuaded to pro- 
mise the first applicant. To have sole 
possession of the field, then, for three 
or four weeks, must certainly be equal 
to several scores of votes, not to say 
hundreds. If the candidate, therefore, 
who enjoyed this advantage, was only 
able, at last, to realise a majority of 34, 
it is as clear as any thing can be, that on 
a fair start he would have been beaten. 

And beaten at Leeds—in that new 
Whig borough, filled with Dissenters 
and mill-owners! To be beaten at 
Leeds! Assuredly, if Toryism could 
maintain such a contest in that town, 
there is no spot in the whole kingdom 
where she would not have a fair pro- 
spect of success. 

But we must pass on to the two 
counties which have replaced their 
deceased members. Berwickshire has 
returned Sir H. P. Campbell in the 
room of a Whig. Listen to the la- 


mentation of the Morning Chronicle 
on this event, and learn at what an 
elevation Toryism stands in Scotland : 
“Such is the inveterate Toryism of 
the aristocracy, that at the late election 
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for Berwickshire, perhaps the richest 
and most important agricultural county 
in Scotland, in which there is a nume- 
rous resident gentry, a Tory was returned, 
because there was not a single Whig 
squire to contest it.” 


And East Somerset has returned Mr. 
Miles, in the place of another deceased 
Whig. A speaker at that election thus 
described the change of feeling in that 
county. Alluding to the former elec- 
tion, he said : 


‘ Almost every hat then displayed the 
names of Langton and Sandford, two 
direct Whigs ; now, almost every hat 
displays the name of Mr. Miles. Then 
it was Langton and Reform, Sandford 
and Reform ; now it is Miles and Old 
England, Miles and Independence. If 
ever there was a striking contrast in the 
sentiments of a body of men, I have that 
contrast before me now. On the former 
occasion the county was, to all appear- 
ance, a Whig county; and, if I may 
judge from the appearances now before 
me, it has in two short years become an 
entirely Tory county.” 


One more proof, and a rather re- 
markable one, of the progress of our 
principles, has come under notice since 
we commenced these remarks. In 
1832, Mr. Montagu Gore, as a Whig, 
defeated Sir P. Durham, as a Tory, at 
the borough of Devizes. A week or 
two back Mr. Gore resigned his seat, 
and Sir P. Durham succeeded to it 
without opposition. But observe Mr. 
Gore’s own confession of the grounds 
on which he had taken his determina- 
tion of surrendering the seat. He thus 
states them, in a letter to the electors : 


“ Regardless of any obloquy to which 
I may be exposed on the ground of in- 
consistency, I hesitate not to declare, 
that I could not conscientiously support 
many of those reforms in church and 
state which you might, from my former 
sentiments, reasonably expect me to do. 

« Whilst I still maintain the necessity 
that exists for adapting the ancient forms 
of our constitution to the temper and 
spirit of the times, I will not conceal 
that maturer reflection has induced me 
to doubt the expediency of several of 
those measures which I once espoused, 
but which I now believe, however plau- 
sible in theory, would, in their practical 
operation, be found incompatible with 
the stability ofour existing institutions.” 


What shall we say, then? We see 
here whole counties falling into the 
ranks of Toryism ; we see her flag up- 
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held with honour, even in the strongest 
holds of Whiggism ; while men who 
bad entered parliament as Whigs vo- 
luntarily abandon, without any possible 
inducement from interest, their formér 
principles, and resign their seats to 
Tories; we see “the most important 
agricultural county in Scotland” with- 
out a single Whig squire in it, and no 
place left for Whiggism but its own 
dearly-cherished nomination-boroughis. 
And shall we say, then—as some most 
intensely stupid newspapers have said, 
even within the last few days—that 
Toryism is extinct; that “ the last ray 
of her sun is set;” and that her very 
memory will soon have perished ? 

3. No! the period of the adversity of 
the Tory party is fast passing away ; 
there is now more danger from the seduc- 
tions of success, than. from -the woes of 
desertion and weakness. Symptoms are 
frequently observable of a wish, which 
all must know to exist—which is in- 
evitable, in short, in the present dis- 
tress of the Whigs—symptoms of a 
desire to approximate and coalesce 
with our unquestionably increasing 
party; a consummation by no means 
** devoutly to be wished ;” but rather, 
on the contrary, to be contemplated 
with fear and alarm. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter which, on the 17th of February, 
appeared in the Globe, which, of all 
the London journals, is the most closely 
connected with Downing Street : 


‘* Ministers ought to be exceedingly 
cautious and temperate as to the na- 
ture and extent of the various mea- 
sures of reform they bring forward ; and 
parliament ought rather to lean to the 
Conservative than to the Radical party, 
on every occasion. By this means, 
1 trust, that a union of the moderate 
Whigs with the moderate Tories may 
be at length brought about. Unless this 
is accomplished, I shall have great fears 
for the result. If the Tories are to stand 
aloof, as they have hitherto done, and 
refuse to unite with the Whigs for the 
preservation of the ancient institutions 
of the country, neither those institutions 
nor the right of property will long be 
secure,” 


Now on the face of this proposition 
all appears fair and aliuring. That 
many honourable men who, by family 
connexions, have heretofore been mar- 
shalled among the Whig phalanx, are 
now beginning to recoil from the ef- 
fects of the last three years of reform 
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and agitation, is doubtless true; and 
the letter of Mr. Montague Gore, which 
we have already quoted, is only one in- 
stance out of many which have recently 
occurred. And there may be —nay, 
there probably are — many thoughts 
and whispers of this kind among the 
present occupants of Downing Street. 
Nor do we mean to say that it is a 
thing altogether beyond possibility, 
that a ministry might be framed out of 
the best portions of the last cabinet 
and the best portions of the present 
one, who, still maintaining the utility 
of practical reforms in church and 
state, might take a strong position in 
defence of the crown, the altar, and the 
peerage of England ; not as indepen- 
dent and half-hostile powers, but as im- 
portant elements in the general welfare, 
and as conducive to the best interests 
of all, even down to the lowest rarks 
of the community. 

But there are others who would 
gladly aid in such a compact, upon 
certain terms; which terms would 
be worse than revolution itself. We 
suspect the letter above quoted from 
the Globe to have sprung from some 
such parentage. It speaks of what 
is in itself good and desirable; the 
union of respectable men of both 
parties in defence of the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country. But the letter 
is dated from Derby, and it is headed, 
“ Trades Unions.” Its arguments, too, 
iu favour of such a scheme of coalition, 
are derived from the increasing power 
of the manufacturing operatives, and 
of the difficulty of governing them as 
heretofore. 

Now we cannot forget that Derby 
has a Gisborne and a Strutt, and that 
the Globe was, in 1833, made the chief 
organ of their bitter opposition to the 
Factory-bill. Of such men we cannot 
but exclaim, “ O my soul! come not 
thou into their secret ; unto their assem- 
bly, mine honour, be not thou united.” 
We can easily believe that the mill- 
tyrants would unite with any party, 
and vote with any ministry, and pro- 
fess any principles, which would tend to 
maintain their dominion over the ope- 
ratives. But that dominion, we trust, 
is in danger; and woe to that party 
which comes to their aid ! 

We have no hesitation in express- 
ing our deliberate opinion, that if a 
union of parties is brought about, for 
the purpose and with the view of pulling 
down, and of keeping down, the working 
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classes of England, such union will de- 
stroy alike both Whigs and Tories, and, 
most probably, every institution in the 
country likewise. 

Nay, we are not only assured that 
such would be the case, but we can 
almost add that such ought to be the 
case. We would uphold both the mo- 
narchy and the aristocracy, because we 
believe both to be conducive to the 
general good. But if the monarchy 
and the aristocracy are to be drawn 
into a compact to crush and to keep 
down the mass of the people, then 
their whole utility is gone, and they 
will expire self-destroyed. 

But without any such detestable 
compact as this, an endeavour may yet 
be made, before the present session is 
over, to effect a junction on the basis 
of the statu guo. And such a prospect 
would fill us with deep alarm for the 
endangered character of the Tory 
party. 

When did Toryism most rapidly 
lose -ground in England? Beyond 
doubt, in the eighteen months which 
followed the emancipation-bill, and 
while that fatal measure was gradually 
producing its natural fruits—the ship- 
wreck of the ministry which had con- 
cocted it. And what, for a season, 
broke up and ruined the Tory party ? 
Nothing else but the suicidal attempt 
to carry on a nominally “* Tory go- 
vernment, acting on Whig principles.” 
And for a set of men, bearing the 
name of Tories, to take up the reins 
of government, and to attempt to 
carry on, with the present popularised 
House of Commons, that system which 
crumbled to pieces in their hands in 
November 1830, would be an infatua- 
tion which can hardly be conceived 
possible. 

No! let the Tories rather maintain 
their present situation, than dream of 
taking the helm without a thorough 
determination to adopt an entirely dif- 
ferent course. At present, they are 
useful in saving our vacillating and 
ever-wavering ministry from being 
brought entirely under O’Connell’s 
yoke. Bnt if reseated on the treasury 
benches, and attempting to carry on 
that system which began with “ Peel’s 
Bill,” proceeded to “ Emancipation,” 
and ripened to maturity in ‘* Reform,” 
they would speedily fall, perhaps never 
again to rise. 

“It is surely not asking too much of 
the leaders of our party, to beg them to 
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take a lesson from the views and tac- 
tics of the adversary. What do the 
Radicals (whose aim is a republic) 
most desire? And what do they most 
hate? The first of these ought to be 
the object of our dread ; the latter, of 
our preference. 

Now we happen to know, that what 
the movement party are just beginning 
to desire is a return of the ministry of 
1829-30, with the system of 1829-30. 
They find so much stiffness and in- 
aptitude to motion in the present 
holders of office, checked as they are 
at every step by the Tory party, that 
they begin to say to one another, “ If 
the Tories were now in office, and we 
had the Whigs in opposition to help us, 
we could get along much faster.” It is 
but an hour or two from this present 
writing, that the spokesman of a body 
of dissenters told Lord Grey to his 
face, “I think, my lord, that we should 
get more from the fears of the Tories, 
than we are likely to gain from the 
courage of the Whigs.” 

But will the Tory leaders consent to 
be placed in this disgraceful position ? 
Will they attempt to play out the game 
which the Whigs throw up in despair ? 
If they do, as their folly will be un- 
exampled, so will their disgrace be 
without parallel. 

But what course, then, are they to 
adopt? While out of office, let them 
persevere in their present course of 
checking and controlling the Whigs, 
whenever their masters, the mob, urge 
them to the perpetration of any serious 
mischief. And if office courts their 
return, as it shortly may, let them be 
fully aware, that the only safe path is 
that which is in all points opposed to 
the Radical creed. Let them take the 
Westminster Review for their guide; 
only taking care always to follow ex- 
actly the opposite course to that pre- 
scribed in the acutest manual of radical- 
republican tactics. The main perver- 
sities of that work are free trade, metal- 
lic currency, and education without 
religion. And each of these heresies 
ought to be abjured by every true Tory. 


The State and Prospects of Toryism. 


{ March, 


The perfect incarnation of every 
thing absurd, senseless, and atrocious, 
in the eyes of a Westminster Reviewer, 
is found in the person and in the plans 
of Mr. Sadler. The reason is not far to 
seek. If the schemes and propositions 
propounded by that truly enlightened 
man were once fairly embraced and put 
into operation by a Tory administration, 
a Radical would soon. become a very 
rare animal. Well, therefore, may the 
Westminster Reviewers hate him. But 
in proportion as he is hated and feared 
by the Radicals and Economists, ought 
he to be admired and supported by all 
sound Tories. 

The permanent return of the Tories 
to power will not long be delayed, 
when they shall have gained a know- 
ledge of their own position. But they 
must first repudiate and cast off the 
Economists, who have heretofore been 
their seducers, and who, if allowed 
their full sway, would soon be their 
ruin. The Bowrings and Thompsons, 
and Roebucks and Humes, thoroughly 
understand their own drift, although 
our leading Tories appear to be entirely 
in the dark upon it. They know that 
the tendency of all their schemes is to 
make the people miserable and discon- 
tented, and, as a natural consequence, to 
render them ripe for any political change. 
And why cannot we discern a thing so 
obvious as this,— that what these de- 
clared Republicans advocate, as con- 
ducive to their schemes and plans, must 
be dangerous to ours ? 

In fact, Toryism ought to be the 
protective system, as the system of the 
Radicals is the destructive one. It 
ought to protect the agricultural la- 
bourer from the farmer, the factory- 
child from the mill-tyrant, the Spital- 
fields weaver from the competition of 
the men of Lyons; it ought to enlarge 
the circulation ; lessen in every way the 
surplus-labour which presses down the 
market; and never rest till general em- 
ployment and fair wages were universal. 
Then with want and suflering would 
flee discontent; and with discontent, 
Radicalism would fade away and die. 


*.* We writers of monthly magazines labour under one disadvantage in 
political writing, which is that we cannot, in times of political shiftings, write up 


to the day. 


While the above was in the printer’s hands, the House of Commons 
has done itself — what was, by us, the unexpected 
against Baron Smith, although the ministers personally urged it forward. 


honour of rescinding its vote 
It has 


been a great and a proud triumph for the venerable baron ; and the triumph has 
been enhanced by the all but unanimous testimony borne to his lordship’s 
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singular merits by every thing that is honourable in Ireland. Ruffianism is 
certainly in the ascendant in that country; but it has not so wholly obtained 
the mastery as to put down every generous sentiment, every feeling of truth and 
honour. In Tipperary they may illuminate for the acquittal! (good heavens ! 
what an acquittal!) of Mr. Sheil: it is worthy of the what shall we call 
the beings who procure that person’s return ?—it is worthy of a class of society 
sunk to the grossest pitch of degradation, personal and political ; but all Ireland, 
though sadly deteriorated in these days of the rabble and their bestial priesthood, 
still does contain some gentlemen, and they have come forward to the support of 
Baron Smith. 

Noble are the testimonials of his honourable, benevolent, tolerant, and muni- 
ficent character— excellent in its laconic style and pregnant meaning the address 
of the Irish bar—and eloquent in the highest the answer of the baron. One 
remark, however, forces itself upon us. Why did Baron Smith, or any man of 
his intellect, ever think that the relaxation of the penal laws could have had the 
effect of civilising or pacifying Ireland? So atrocious a blunder never was made. 
In every thing that regards civilisation, Ireland has wofully gone back since 
1778; it is confessedly more tumultuous than ever. Murder is quelled only by 
the Coercion-bill, which has the merit of resembling the penal laws ; but repeal 
that bill, and the land will again be a scene of blood, as it is now a scene of 
treason and. sedition. The school in which Baron Smith was reared has to 
answer for this; he would not have been assaulted with felon tongue, if such 
folks as Grattan had not been allowed to raise 50,000/. for inculcating rebellion 
in antitheses. But it is now idle to discuss this. The mischief has been done, 
and the question that remains is, how it is to be undone. The ruffianly conduct 
pursued towards Baron Smith will, perhaps, operate to bring forward a reaction. 

And then the division on the Marquess of Chandos’s motion, and the juggle 
of poor Horne, and the narrow escape on Whittle Harvey’s attack on the pen- 
sions !— really, all these things come too late in the month upon us, to allow us 
to discuss them as we desired. We write while the town is blazing with illumin- 
ations in honour of the Queen, God bless her! but we cannot tell what is blazing 
in the cabinet. In old times, any administration which had suffered so many 
defeats would have resigned long ago; but the present is gifted with a tenacity 
of office beyond all parallel. But as Evans is to take off the assessed taxes, and 
Ingilby the malt-tax—and the house is all but pledged to both—we beg to 
ask Lord Althorp how he is to go on ? 

And Lord Althorp will look as puzzled as he does in H. B.’s caricature, 
while in the act of being put into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and echo, 
“ How ?” 

Next month, good Tories! next month — it begins, to be sure, with the first 
of April; but it is to be seen which party is to perform the character of fools. 


Adieu. 0: ¥; 
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SAFETY ENTREATED FOR BAB, MACAULAY — THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN-—THE OLD 
AND NEW COURTIER—THE FINE YOUNG LONDON GENTLEMAN — THE W HIGS’ EX- 
ALTATION — SERENADING—LETTER FROM CORN. 0’ DONOGHUE. 


Aries is, we believe, the ascendant of this month; and as the Ram has always 
been famed for battering down, we hope that it will keep up its old character, 
and demolish the ministry. There is good ground for hope, that before the Sun 
with Taurus rides we shall be rid of the lot. It will be a sign of good omen for 
John Bull, 

We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that Thomas Babington Macaulay 
has done wisely, and shewn the sagacity of a rat in leaving the ministry just now. 
For the sake of that worthy periodicalist, we hope that he has displayed the 
wisdom of not going in a sinking ship. At all events, a poet of our own sends 
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us the following ode on the occasion, which, being imitated from the Latin, will, 
we hope, be in due season translated into Hindoostanee. 




















































For the ship in which Bab. Macaulay is being conveyed to India, safety is 
entreated. Thence the poet inveighs against the Indian government, that makes 
it necessary for the honourable Bab. to sacrifice Leeds and speech-making for the 
patriotic purpose of setting things in order in those outlandish parts. 


Sic te Diva potens Cypri. 


Thee may the waves in safety bear, 

Thee the home-turning needle safely guide ; 
No wind that brings delay or fear 

Insult thy cordage, turn thy prow aside ! 


Safe to the angry Cape of Hope, 

And safe to sainted Helen’s namesake rock, 
Unharmed in timber and in rope, 

Swift ship ! conduct Reform’s own bantam-cock. 


To thee is trusted Whiggery’s Bab ; 
Take him, and bring him—five years past—again ; 

For Westminster must have his slab: 

Let not Leeds ask her better half in vain. 






He must return, to raise his voice 
For freedom’s triumph ; and, with kindling eye 

And glowing cheek, bid Bull rejoice 

In his dear Jove-like load, democratie. 


(For, like the fair Europa, when, 
Rough surges past, she knew for worshipful 
That four-foot— king of gods and men ! 
Democratie will sweetly kiss her Bull.) 


Liard heart of man, and breast of brass ! 

That dares, with senseless pride and folly rank, 
Over the yesty deep to pass, 

Trusting for safety to a two-inch plank ! 


And must Macaulay look on sharks, 
Sea-serpents, tigers, elephants, and whales— 
And pine to hear or feed on larks, 
And languish for the song of nightingales / 


But hearts of triple brass are they, 

Mere cyphers, yellow stalks of Indian corn - 
Whose follies take from us away 

The noblest patriot that was ever born. 


Confound them! we our Bab. must want, 
Because they will not counsel take from Grey, 
Nor follow the advice of Grant, 
To rectify the ervors of their way. 


Great must have been their long misrule, 

Their misdeeds many, since, to set them right, 
Our dearling Bab. consents to pule, 

And for a yellow hide exchange his white ! 


"Tis not for money that he goes — 
The patriot has his path of duty found ; 

The son of Zachary —he knows 

Money can’t make a rotten liver sound. 
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The India House! the India House! 
The nabobs there deserve our indignation ; 
Why won’t they let our Whiggery chouse 
Them of their rights, their honour, fortune, station / 


Thus men in their brute folly work 
The very thing their fears do most mistrust ; 
They for a log will take a stork, 
Then have, not what they would, but what they must. 


A vast deal of very silly squabbling has recently disturbed the world of music- 
sellers as to the authorship of the well-known song called “ The Old English 
Gentleman.” Matters even went so far as the Court of King’s Bench; but of 
Lord Chief Justice Denman’s decision we are as yet ignorant. Looking at the 
question as in some slight degree a literary one, we take the trouble of telling the 
squabblers on the one side and on the other, that the song is as old as the hills, 
and is founded on a ditty contained in old Durfey’s collection. The two first 
stanzas of the modern song are as follow : — 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


I’ll sing you an old song that was made by an old pate, 

Of a fine old English gentleman who had an old estate, 

And who kept a brave old mansion up at a bountiful old rate, 

And he had a good old porter to relieve the old poor at his gate— 
Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


His hall so old was hung around with pikes, and guns, and bows, 

And swords, and good old bucklers, that had stood against old foes ; 

And there his worship kept his state in doublet and trunk hose, 

And quaffed a cup of good old sack to warm his good old nose -— 
Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


The first and fourth stanzas in Durfey we subjoin— 


THE OLD AND NEW COURTIER. 


With an old song made by an old ancient pate, 
Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate, 
Who kept an old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate — 
Like an old courtier of the queen’s. 
% ~ * % % * * 
With an old hall hung round about with guns, and pikes, and bows, 
With old swords and bucklers which hath borne many shrewd blows, 
And an old Frysadoe coat to cover his worship’s trunk hose, 
And a cup of old sherry to comfort his copper nose— 
Like an old courtier of the queen’s. 


The coincidence is here close enough. ‘ The Old and Young Courtier” is 
much too long for insertion entire. And, indeed, our only object in mentioning 
the subject is satisfied by the quotation of the above stanzas — proving, as they do, 
that as far as the idea and versification of “the Old English Gentleman” are 
concerned, the honour and glory belongs to none of the claimants; and we 
happen to be well aware that, whatever the itinerant trill-merchant, Mr. Crewe, 
may have told the unsuspecting -Mr. Purday, the song has been sung to the tune 
by which it is now generally known for many a long year. But “ give these 
fellows a good thing,” &c. 

A correspondent (Lord Castlereagh, we should guess from the MS.) has 
supplied us with a stave or so to the laudation of “the fine Young London 
Gentlemam,” which we here present to our readers. 










The Whigs’ Exaltation. 
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THE FINE YOUNG LONDON GENTLEMAN. 


I'll sing you a new song from Mrs. Norton’s pate, 

Of the fine young London Gentlemen who here fulfil their fate, 

By spending money, right and left, at a marvellous loose rate, 

In which, no doubt, they do what’s called some service to the state — 
Like fine young London Gentlemen, all of the modern time. 


Their corps so sound composed is found of all the swellest beaux, 

Who’ve gentle hands for girls and friends, and bony fists for foes ; 

And so their worships keep their state ’yainst all who may oppose, 

And quaff their cups like jovial boys, as jolly Bacchus knows— 
Like fine young London Gentlemen, all of the modern time. 


When winter old brings frost and cold, this makes no odds at all ; 

They laugh and sing, and swig and smoke, and so keep up the ball : 

And if some boon companion should be driven to the wall, 

They turn up trumps, and mix some drops of honey with his gall — 
Like fine young London Gentlemen, all of the modern time. 





But time and tide will wait for none, and youth flies quickly by, 
And looks of wear and tear soon tell that thirty ’ s drawing nigh ; 
What then ? think not that they sit down o’er vanished years to sigh : 
No! bumpers filling, in life’s game they take another shy — 

Like fine young London Gentlemen, all of the modern time. 





Now surely this is better far than formal, dull parade 

Of Joseph Surface sentiments, by solemn humbugs made ; 

Though not quite economical, our bills will all be paid : 

Then send the flagon sailing round—we'll still keep up the trade 
Of fine young London Gentlemen, all of the modern time. 


exaltation of the Whigs. 
song thus entitled — 


Now, now the Tories all shall stoop, 
Religion and the laws ; 

And Whigs on commonwealth get up 
To tap the Goop oLp cause. 

Tantivy boy! shall all go down, 
And haughty monareliy ; 

The leathern cap shall brave the throne— 
Then hey, boys, up go we ! 


When once that Antichristian crew 
Are crushed and overthrown, 

We'll teach their nobles how to bow, 
And keep their gentry down. 

Good manners have a bad repute, 
And tend to pride we see, 

We'll therefore cry all breeding down— 
Then hey, boys, up go we ! “ 


The name of lord shall be abhorr’d, 
For ev’ry man’s a brother ; 

What reason then, in church and state, 
One man should rule another ? 





Before quitting this song-subject, we will draw on Durfey for a hymn to the 
At page 286, of the edition of 1719, will be founda 


1HE WHIGS’ EXALTATION, 


To an old tune of Forty-One. 


Thus having peel’d and plunder’d all, 
And levell’d each degree, 

We'll make their lofty damsels fall— 
Then hey, boys, up go we ! 

We'll down with all the ’Versities, 
Where learning is profest ; 

For they still practise and maintain 
That order ruleth best : 

We'll exercise in every grove, 
And preach beneath a tree ; 

We'll make a pulpit of a tub — 
They hey, boys, up go we ! 


We'll smash the temples which the hand 
Of hoary Eld hath sainted ; 

And when we’ve pull’d the bishops 

down, 

With all by wisdom tainted, 

We'll fetters fling around the throne, 
Pretending to set free, 

Until the gallows claims its own — 

Lhen hey, boys, up go we ! 




















——— 
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The above appears to us peculiarly suited to the vocal and spiritual wants of 
Whiggery in all ages. For which reason we have printed it ; and shall, at some 
future period, separately publish it, with an appropriate dedication to honest 
Lord Althorp. 


The following stanzas strike us as possessing considerable merit. People are 
little aware of the number of good verses afloat. These are in general suppressed, 
in order to make room for a name or two of some reputation, which periodical 
proprietors think of turning to account. The metrical exercises of such writers 
are, however, only undertaken as jobs; and accordingly want not only the 
freshness, but the sincerity of feeling, which render valuable such effusions as the 
following : 

SERENADING. 

Long ago, when Evening’s star 

Through the dreamy sky went twinkling, 
I would take my dear guitar, 

And go, like other boys, a-tinkling ; 
Even then there was a maid 

Who used to set my bosom beating, 
And whilst for her my lyre I played, 

I cared not how the hours were fleeting. 
But life hath turned to deep regret — 

Joy is gone, and hopes are fading ; 
Still I never can forget 

The nights I’ve spent in serenading. 
That sweet girl I loved so well 

’Neath the emerald grass lies sleeping ; 
| wept, when young and bright she fell, 

Till scarce a tear remained from weeping. 
No more I touch the playful string, 

Nor— happy rover !—go a-tinkling ; 
My lyre is now a silent thing, 

And stars for me in vain are twinkling. 
Life hath sunk in deep regret, 

Love laments, and youth is fading ; 
But I never can forget 

The nights of joy and serenading. 


And talking of sentiment, reminds us that we have just got a letter from Corn. 
0’Donoghue, which we subjoin. Deuce take it, if we recollect having ever 
written to the fellow at all! but as he thinks proper to assume that we have, we 
are happy to hear from him. 


Dear Yorke, 

I received your epistle last night from 215, in a cover franked by Sheil 

—how came you not to send it through my friend O’Connell at once ?— inquiring 
into the actual state of this unfortunate country — asking me about crops and 
country gentlemen—revenue and religion—tithes, turnips, and Trinity College— 
fairs, fishing, and fox-hunting — Limerick salmon and Limerick gloves — popu- 
lation, priests, police, potatoes, pigs, poor-laws, and potheen — round towers in 
Kildare, and square castles in Clare— Doctor Doyle, and Tom Steele. Re- 
questing me also to furnish you, as soon as possible, with graphic descriptions, 
erudite notes, logical deductions, and the last Dublin directory; together with 
the distribution of troops, price of cattle at the last Six-Mile-Bridge fair, the old 
recipe for potting woodcocks, and Carolan the piper’s farewell to whisky. And, 
hot satisfied with piling Pelion on Ossa, in the shape of queries, you must, for- 
sooth, wabble into your P. S. four inches of additional questions about the 
Limerick forgeries, Wathen’s court-martial, and the progress of the Corporation 
Commissioners. Well asked, my hearty! On my conscience, you have none ! 
However, here’s at you categorically. 
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Crops never promised to be worse; the early sowing has been as useless as 
a two-hours’ speech from Joey Hume, and must be all done over again, unless 
left to fallow, for the seed is destroyed by the late deluge. Noah's was a joke to 
it. Country gentlemen's bills are as often protested in Mark Lane, as if the 
Duke of Wellington’s ascending and descending scale of duty on imported corn 
had never seen the light. Is this the fault of that bill, of the corn-laws, of the 
market, of the superabundance of the last and year before in England, or the 
deficiency of those two years in this country (for which, par parenthése, we were 
obliged to return thanks in church)—of the exportation of pigs, or importation of 
broad-cloth — of too much or too little taxation —— of uncultivated mountains, or 
over-productive valleys? In no wise: the answer lies in a nut-shell. It arises 
from want of honesty — common honesty. Is there religion ?— we have cant in 
abundance. Honour ?—they are all, all honourable men: you may get shot any 
morning you please with Nock’s patent detonators. Learning !/—many a hedge- 
schoolmaster would sack Porson or Parr, if they existed now; and the young 
man who books places in Ennis for the Limerick jingle, is said to understand 
Hebrew better than did Dr. Magee. Gentlemanlike feeling ?—there is claret in 
oceans, champagne to the mast-head, and whisky galore; but straightforward, 
Liverpool, London, "Change, pounds-shillings-and-pence honesty, you might as 
well ask a Highlander for a knee-buckle, as the shoe-black on Essex bridge said 
to the Duke of Richmond, when his Excellency demanded change for a guinea. 
A corn-dealing frieud of mine told me over a quiet magnum other evening, 
that he never allows a gentleman in the counties joining the Western Ocean—ay, 
or bordering on them—again to owe him money ; for if they once got ten pounds 
on his wrong side of the ledger, off they go to another factor, leave him to recover 
as best he can, and kindly advise him to remain in England, as this country is 
in too disturbed a state for safe travelling, the revenue is at a discount, and 
religion is going post-haste to the devil. Heaven pardon if I blaspheme! 

Tithes are as easily collected here as assessed taxes in Fleet Street; turnips 
for quadrupeds have become luxuries for bipeds; and T. C. D. is as silent a 
sister as ever she was: the hussey is a libel on her sex. Fairs flourish; i.e. 
sticks flourish at fairs: but we have more fighting than dealing, save dealing 
blows. Of fishing I am profoundly ignorant, as my latent piscatory powers 
require to be developed; but rox-HuNTING —'tis as good as ever! and the son 
of Michael O’Donoghue, county of Galway, Esquire, ought to know. We had 
a glorious run, my dear fellow! such [ Here follows a long story of a goose 
cover, a fox, a scent, Knockruagh, or the red hill, bogs, bottom, rolls (not hot), 
dogs, horses, fetlocks, wind, ditches, tally-ho, into him Tulip, Tom O’Toole’s 
roan-mare, and the last draft from the “ squire’s” hounds— too technical for any 
but a real fox-hunter. | 

Limerick salmon is not in season, but the Poldoody oysters are in splendid 
condition — lovely to taste and to eye——beat Carlingford by chalks — natives 
hollow —and have risen wonderfully in estimation and price since the last regi- 
ment of infantry marched in here. Limerick gloves are not made in Limerick— 
never were made in Limerick — never will be made in Limerick. Limerick 
gloves come from Cork. 

Population increases in spite of starvation, hanging, and Mr. Malthus; even 
that fearful scourge, cholera, has not thinned the ranks. Oh! for the effectual 
preventive check, whatever it is, of lovely Harriet Martineau! Early and cheap 
marriages, salt fish, young plantations, and butter-milk, would soon create a Con- 
naught constituency in the deserts of Arabia or woods of the Texas. Priests are 
the darling boys they ever were— affirming to a man, that, with 5/. per vote (or 
voter), put into their hands, they can and will return a Conservative at the next 
election, whenever it may take place, for any specified county in the land of In- 
nisfael. Credat Judeus! the New Monthly may cry; tis true notwithstanding. 
The police force is the saving of the country. Apropos /—when next you have an 
opportunity, give Fred. Fitzclarence a hint respecting the dress of the 60th and 
Rifle Brigade ; while he is about altering and tailoring at the adjutant-general’s 
office, he may clothe those in a similar fashion to these : the improvement would be 
manifest. The potatoe crop will be bad—very, from the continuance of wet. Digs 
look happier and healthier than their owners, though fed on precisely the same 
food: account for this if you can. They—the pigs, Nol—are of a better breed 
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than formerly, rounder and fuller, with shorter legs and ears; more like pigs and 
less like greyhounds: they make mighty pretty pork. Touching poor-laws : 
here, arguing from the abuse, rather than the use of these laws in England, we are 
deterred from making an experiment, the result of which might prove in practice 
very different from the desirable end proposed in theory—provision solely for the 
impotent—whether the orphan, the cripple, the blind, or the “ last stage of all 
that ends our strange eventful history.” We require no premium to increase our 
tremendous pauper population, nor yet a land-tax to support it; but we want a 
wholesome legislative enactment that may compel all ranks to contribute a pro- 
portion of their wealth for their hapless fellow-creatures, according to their means, 
instead of, as now, allowing their support to depend chiefly on the chance-charity 
of those who in other countries would seek, not grant relief. The sturdy beggar 
who whines forth his supplication for food at the most wretched habitation of the 
wretched labourer, in the name of God, is never refused his share of the meal or po- 
tatoes ; for no infliction too severe can follow the poor man’s curse. But let the 
same person knock at the rich man’s portal, and make a similar demand ; he is 
as flatly refused as if he offered death—as summarily ejected as if cholera morbus 
was in the glance of his eye ;— evils, for which a well digested poor-law would 
prove a panacea. 

Thank Heaven! there is no want of potheen. I could devote a whole quire 
of uncut brief-paper to this subject, taking as my theme whisky in general, and 
potheen with Inishoén in particular ; proving, through a formule of indisputable 
syllogisms, that a cheap parliament (parliament whisky) is the Promethean 
vulture jagging our very vitals, and that a pure drop ofthe ungauged crathur 
is the most innocent inward application man, woman, or child ever applied, 
whether fasting or feasting, joyous or in sorrow. If you only promise, on the 
word of an editor, and a Tory, to hold your tongue, and keep the secret from 
going into your Recina, where I think you cram every thing, I’ll endeavour 
to bring you over a gallon or two, when I leave this paradise, of some real, 
true, genuine, unsophisticated, soft, smoky, mother’s-milk, mellifluous old nectar, 
that has been buried these fifteen years in my cousin Simon’s garden, at the 
back of Bumbo Green’s house in Ennis ; but—mum’s the word, Nol. 

About the round towers in Kildare — vide Mr. O’Connell’s last speech there 
—and concerning the square castles in Clareshire, see M’Culloch on Vitrified 
Forts, Crofty Croker’s Irish Remains, Newenham on Cromlechs, M‘Adam on 
Roads, and Colonel Tod’s Rajast’han. From these you may gather, invent, or crib 
a theory,—/aud ego, I could tell you more of Sam Christoval, or the Picurina 
forts near Badajoz, of Burgos Castle, or of that snug little Tariffa, where, with the 
Vogh-a-vollia boys, we leathered the French in gay style. To be sure, a wonderful 
old great-great-grandmother of mine, called Moya-ruagh, alias Red Moll, held 
out Lemeneagh Castle against Cromwell’s army under Colonel Cooper, until, by 
dint of hanging spies over the battlements, shooting loads of her assailants, and a 
timely ague from the neighbouring bogs, she made terms for herself and little son, 
preserved the ‘* anih laidir” in his banner, and married the colonel of the parlia- 
mentary forces. Poor Lemeneagh has come down something in the world since 
those haleyon days, and so has my great-great-grandmother’s great-great-grandson. 

Doctor Doyle is a man of sense, Yorke, and approves, versus O’Connell, of 
the introduction of poor-laws. I think him a bit of a Conservative — more power 
to his elbow! Poor Tom Steele! we drank six tumblers of whisky-punch, and 
wept three white muslin pocket handkerchiefs quite full, each, a few nights back, 
on the woes of Lreland, dearth of timber, and manifold delinquencies of the 
counsellor. ‘Tom is an honest good fellow, and mighty devout when in liquor. 

I cannot now bother you or myself with the descriptions, notes, deductions, 
and Dublin directory. You will find all the information you require of the 
movements of troops in the Limerick Chronicle: they are knocked about, pretty 
much as usual, from pillar to post and back again. But what is soldiering now? 
I could tell you what it was some forty years ago, when first I eS 
[Here follows the history of a campaign, which we must postpone to a more 
convenient season.] Beasts were not fetching much at the fair of the Bridge, 
sheep were only so so, and pigs but flattish: times, however, will mend, please 
Heaven! or Stultz and I must cut. You may pot the woodcocks as follows : 
take nine woodcocks, pick and half roast; extract carefully all bones and stray 
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shot, replace trail and liver, having let them soak forty minutes in port wine ; add 
cayenne and king of Oude with discretion; roll each bird with a clove of garlic, 
some grated nutmeg, yolk of egg tant soit peu, clotted cream (or bear’s-grease 
will do), three drops of tincture of iodine as an absorbent, and a slice of Wiltshire 
bacon d@ la zéphyr, in good batter: place them in a shape, in layers, with an 
oyster between each en maquignon ; pour over two small wine; glassfuls of lachry- 
me Christi, a shake of quinine, some powdered pemmacan, with a cupful of 
Birch’s turtle-soup to fill up the chinks, and finish as usual. Then —Q, then! 
— gape, swallow, digest, and be thankful. 

I recollect Carolan the piper when I was a boy, and have heard him play his 
farewell to whisky ; it is very extraordinary that I never can remember it before 
dinner. Poor old boy, what a touch he had,— what expression —what a soul — 
what a thirst! He sung farewell to whisky every night, and renewed his intimacy 
with it every morning. We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 

Wathen’s court-martial originated with the women; the holes in the stable. 
jackets were brought forward in consequence of certain rents among the petti- 
coats—ante fuit, &c.,—a word to the wise: the ¢teterrima causa fructified in the 
15th Hussars. Was there no one to whisper to poor Wathen — 

Nec, que circumstent te deinde pericula cernis? 
Oh, Nol, Nol ! 
‘** Varium et mutabile semper 
Foemina.” 

With reference to your last query—the progress of the corporation inquisition : 
I cannot now enter upon the subject, no more than on the forgeries. All will come 
out in time; en attendant, adieu my good fellow—-my best love to Mrs. Y. and the 
little ones—I was delighted to hear she got so well over her last confinement. 

Once more, addio ! 
Yours ever, 
Carrigmagrowl Hall, Feb. 1854. Cornetius O’Donocuue. 


By the way, this Cornelius O'Donoghue has, we are credibly informed, im- 
posed upon us, by saying that he was present when the Duke of Richmond 
knighted Sir Vesian Pic with a carving-knife, for his information respecting the 
art of attaching cosses to the tails of dogs in the city of Cork. A host of wit- 
nesses have come forward, to state the story is some twenty or thirty years older 
than the Duke of nihesanil’s time; that Sir Vesian Pick, not Pic, was knighted 
long before his grace ruled Ireland; and that, at the period of the duke’s visit to 
Cork, the mayor was an honest old punch-imbibing “ tanner, and currier, and 
dresser of leather,” of the name of Foster, who would as soon have taken the 
actual coss to his tail as the knighthood. All this we have had from Crofty 
Croker, as well as from others. Why the devil does not Doctor Maginn write 
his long-promised work on the Mayors of Cork, of which he published the pro- 
spectus seven years ago with John Murray ? 

This must do for the month. 


So, gentle readers, rest you merry, 
And a good bye to Febru-ary. 


It is a bad rhyme, but the month is too short to allow us to mend it. 


O. Y. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 











